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FOREWORD 


EVERYONE agrees that technological 
avelopment has outstripped the moral 
id political development of mankind. 
nlike the race between the hare and 
_he tortoise, technological development 
ever falls asleep so that the tortoise of 
moral and political progress may catch 
up. On, the contrary, the atom-ward 
dash of technology leaves us shivering 
with dread lest human solidarity prove 
too feeble to control the forces that hu- 
man ingenuity has unleashed. 

Our’ failure to achieve sufficient hu- 
_Jnan solidarity to make the co-operative 
control of technology possible is largely 
due to a primary weakness in human 
nature. This weakness is usually re- 
ferred to as group prejudice. Though 
the phenomenon is far too complex to 
characterize briefly, its chief - feature 
Seems to consist of the tendency of 
most people to personify evil, to ascribe 
evil to groups or categories of persons 
rather than to impersonal forces, or to 
single erring individuals. After using 
“the Jew” as his scapegoat throughout 
his nefarious career, Hitler, with sub- 
lime irrelevancy, was still inclined (in 
his Last Will and Testament) to ascribe 
his final downfall to “international 
Jewry.” Pacific coast newspapers con- 
trived to find in a handful of defense- 
less Japanese-Americans a plausible 
cause for the dreads and anxieties that 
succeeded Pearl Harbor. And instead 
of discovering in themselves, or in their 
surrounding social structure, the true 
cause pf their malaise, the Puritans 
projected their sense of evil upon the 
pathetic “witches” of old Salem. 

Although fallacious personification of 
evil in the form of human scapegoats 
has always been an outstanding trait 
of human nature, it does not follow that 
the tendency cannot be diminished, or 
at least controlled. All evidence points 
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to the fact that the human infart and 
preschool child are entirely free from 
prejudice until such time as they begin 
to mirror the misconceptions of their 
culture. The tendency to personify evil 
(in persons having dark skin, odd cus- 
toms, or belonging to an economic class 
higher or lower than one’s own) is in- 
deed a “weakness in human nature,” 
but one due ultimately to the surround- 
ing culture that so largely fashions our 
behavior. 

It is not an easy task, however, to re- 
direct the social forces that constitute 
culture. Controlling group prejudice 
calls for a united attack by every re- 
sponsible agency and every responsible 
scientist. As this number of THE AN- 
NALS shows, the assignment is shared 
by moralists, industrialists, educators, 
housing authorities, legislators; by civil 
service, the cinema, the stage, the radio; 
by newspapers, the police; by commu- 
nity leaders, psychopathologists, social 
scientists; and by philanthropic and 
educational foundations. 

An editor of a volume should not 
praise its content. Yet I venture to 
predict that the reader will agree with 
me that the separate articles are both 
authoritative and illuminating, and that 
taken together they constitute as defin- 
itive and as comprehensive a survey of 
the subject as the state of present-day 
knowledge permits. The sincerity and 
objectivity of the authors are apparent, 
and the thread cf commor conviction 
and purpose that runs through their 
many-sided presentations cf the prob- 
lem weaves more than customary 
strength and social value into the fabric 
of the whole. Teachers will mark the 
merit of this volume as a potential text- 
book in the field of group prejudice and 
conflict. 

Someone has trenchantly said, “There 
seems to be a remedy for every human 
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FOREWORD 
, àHment excepting prejudice.” Within gain over the years it is due undoubted] 


recent troubled years we have learned 
(if we did not know it before) that easy 
optimism is unwarranted, and that 
moral preachment alone accomplishes 
little. None of the articles in this vol- 
ume underestimates the difficulties of 
controlling group prejudice, yet none is 
defeatist in tone. The authors, all 
prominent authorities in the field, seem 
agreed that the battle of control is a 
tough one, but may be won if reinforce- 
ments all along the line are brought into 
action. 

The reader will discover that in many 
directions marked gains have been made, 
but also that in many directions ground 
has been lost. If there has been a net 


to the widespread adoption of a mor 
objective (i.e., scientific) view of th 
problems at issue. Less than fifty yea 
ago, a leading social scientist wroté 
the Negroes then migrating into a nor 
em city. He spoke of them as childre 
of nature, disposed by instinct to réligi- 
osity, vulgarity, and crimes of violence. 
Thus, in comparatively recent times, 
American social scientists coyld, with- 
out professional disgrace, teach a con- 
descending racism. Today nat one of 
them is so benighted. In our\manner' 
of approaching problems of grou 
acter and group conflict, if in no 
way, marked progress is being made. 
Gorpon W. ALLPORT 





Business of American Democracy 
By Louris WIRTH 
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INTERNAL UNITY AND AMERICA’S 
ROLE IN THE WORLD 


As we seek to harvest the fruits of 
that victory, for ourselves and for all 
mankind, it becomes ever more im- 
portant to know whether this nation 
which has demonstrated such enormous 
strength in battle can be equally strong 
in peace. Having emerged from the war 
with fewer scars than any other nation, 
we must ask ourselves, as hopeful peo- 
ple everywhere are asking, whether we 
intend to use our newly found and over- 
whelming power wisely to heal the 
wounds of an ailing world and to build 
a peaceful and a better way of life for 
ourselves and for all. The opportunity 
exists. Its realization depends upon 
whether Americans will recognize it as 
a challenge. It is generally conceded 
that we can have a decisive voice in 
shaping the destiny of man on earth; 
but the future peace and prosperity of 
this country are a precondition for the 
effective exertion of our full influence 
upon the world at large. Our external 
strength is measured by our internal 
unity. Hence, our capacity to play the 
significant role which history has thrust 


upon us rests on our ability and our 


‘will to conquer the group prejudices 


which, if allowed to persist and flourish, 
will disappoint the hopes of the world. 


Tar HERITAGE or WAR 


The United States on the eve of 
World War II was far from being a 
unified and integrated nation. Our 
country, like other countries in the 
modern world, had its economic, po- 
litical, regional, religious, and cultural 
lines of division. Because of the vast 
expanse of our territory and the size of 
our population, we perhaps would have 
been expected to manifest greater in- 
ternal cleavages than most countries in 
the Western world. The peculiar racial 
and ethnic composition of the American 
people, however, and the historical back- 
ground upon which the American Na- 
tion rests presented us with problems 
of building national unity which were 
of a strikingly different character and 
magnitude than those faced by the 
other warring powers. In addition, be- 
cause of our geographical position, the 
political forums of the United States 
were the scene of seemingly endless de- 
bate over the question of our vulner- 
ability—a controversy which would have 
been utterly futile.in countries less re- 
motely situated from the center of ag- 
gression. Our political leaders realized 
that national security resting upon geo- 
graphic isolation was illusory. They 
recognized that we could not be indif- 
ferent to the outcome of the mortal 
struggle between fascist and at least 
potentially democratic forces. Then, 
finally, the overt and direct aggression 
of our enemies ended the public debate 
over whether or not we should or could 
secede from the universe. 

The outbreak of the war found us as 
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a nation preoccupied with the many 
unsolved problems of democracy. These 
problems, in the years immediately pre- 
ceding the advent of war, had been ag- 
gravated by mass unemployment and 
by large-scale Nazi propaganda which 
sought to paralyze and neutralize our 
effective influence in the struggle which 
had been planned for years and which, 
at least in its initial stages, was so bril- 
liantly and ruthlessly executed. 


Government efforts 


The efforts of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration to minimize the disadvantages of 
minority status in a period of economic 
adversity were still under way as the 
war clouds gathered. Building: upon 
the sound foundations of America’s 
democratic creed, as embodied in our 
fundamental laws and our heritage of 
equality of opportunity for all, irrespec- 
tive of race, creed, or origin, the New 
Deal had important gains to show in 
overcoming discrimination. Our policy 
toward our territories and colonial pos- 
sessions was definitely beginning to be 
shaped by anti-imperialist principles. 
A more enlightened administration of 
the Office of Indian Affairs was encour- 
aged. In the administration of relief 
and work relief, discrimination was kept 
at a minimum. The national public 
housing program paid particular atten- 
tion to meeting the acute housing prob- 
lems of Negroes.. A policy of nondis- 
crimination in public employment was 
initiated. Public officials and leading 
personalities went on record and used 
their influence to gain popular accept- 
ance for a program designed to aid mi- 
nority groups to overcome their disad- 
vantageous position in American life. 

To implement these liberal policies, 
race-relations consultants were ap- 
pointed and they met with an increas- 
ingly hospitable reception in the agen- 
cies of the Federal Government. No 
doubt was left in the public mind as to 
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In the states an 
too, there were sig 
awareness of the deg 
promises of democracy 
filled. The very denial 
man by the enemies 
abroad furnished an incentive TA 
reaffirmation and realization here. Even ` 
in sections of the country especially ad- 
dicted, to racial discrimination, such as 
the South and the Pacific coast, voices 
were raised in behalf of a policy more 
consistent with the tenets of Ameri- 
can democracy. Campaigns to outlaw 
lynchings, the poll tax, and official dis- 
crimination took on renewed vigor and 
gained increasing support. Public-opin- 
ion polls and other indications of the 
state of the public mind revealed a 
growing consciousness of the extent to 
which we ourselves in our attitudes and 
practices fell short of living up to the 
American creed. The growth of or--- 
ganizations to stimulate remedial action 
programs gave promise that an ever 
larger portion of our citizenry were pre- 
pared to overcome their group preju- 
dices. 
Internal disunity 


On the other hand, it should be noted 
that the efforts on the part of Nazi <.,1- 
Fascist propagandists to divide us were 
not entirely fruitless. Building on the 
pre-existing prejudices and the griev- 
ances which the depression had accen- 
tuated, large-scale and well-financed 
campaigns to arouse and aggravate 
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bor was the 

ebate. 
war did not, 
iminate group 
tion. Under 
` war the most 
Torms of organiza- 
And agitando undermine national 
Mity abated, took on the protective 
coloration of patriotism, or went under- 
ground. ‘This was especially true of or- 
ganizations and movements previously 
sponsored by enemy governments. But 
not a few leaders of such organizations 
continued to pursue activities which 
the Government felt were sufficiently 
subversive to call for Federal indict- 

ments. 

Although organized intolerance move- 
ments subsided during the war, unor- 
ganized and sporadic group prejudice 
remained much in evidence. Indeed, 
the war itself and the measures invoked 


-~in the name of national defense pro- 


voked new antagonisms and accentu- 
ated existing or latent prejudices. The 
removal of Japanese nationals and, what 
is more important, American citizens 
of Japanese ancestry from the Pacific 
coast and their involuntary confinement 
in relocation centers gave official, though 
unwitting, support to racialist doctrine 
and was in part responsible for out- 
Jreaks of racialist feelings. The sur- 
veillance and, in some cases, the con- 
finement of enemy aliens suspected of 
subversive intentions aroused little re- 
action, largely because of the unobtru- 
siveness with which it was accomplished. 
The professional bigots exploited the 


discomforts, the restrictions, and even 
the tragedies incident to war as propa- 
ganda devices to make invidious com- 
parisons between the patriotism of one 
racial, ethnic, or religious group and 
that of another. The national slogans 
and symbols which were employed, 
though not always officially sanctioned, 
also contributed to the instilling and 
accentuation of racial and national 
prejudices. Even the old and over- 
worked arguments that the war was 
being fought for the benefit of a small 
minority and that some were making all 
the sacrifices while others reaped all the 
profits were resuscitated and refurbished 
to play their part. But, on the whole, 
World War I was carried on with 
markedly less internal violence and 
probably also with less antiminority 
feeling than World War I, especially as 
far as the nationals of enemy countries 
and their descendants were concerned. 


WARTIME GAINS AND LOSSES 


It is yet too early to appraise the 
gains and losses to be ascribed to the 
war in respect to the status of minorities. 
in the United States. Certain major 
facts and trends, however, may be 
tentatively recorded: 

1. Many of the long-standing prob- 
lems of prejudice and discrimination 
against racial, ethnic, and religious mi- 
norities remained unsolved during the 
war but were obscured by the urgent 
problems of the war itself. 

2. Despite the pre-existing group 
prejudices toward racial, ethnic, and 
religious minorities and despite the as- 
siduous efforts on the part of the enemy 
to cultivate these prejudices, the Na- 
tion achieved and maintained a singular 
spirit of unity throughout the duration 


1For a wartime review and appraisal of 
the status of American minorities, see Mincrity 
Peoples in a Nation at War, THe Annas of 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Vol. 223, Sept. 1942. 
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of the war, and this integration con- 
tributed immensely to victory. 

3. Although our national policies re- 
grettably violated the letter, and most 
certainly the spirit, of our laws in such 
instances as the treatment of the Japa- 
nese-Americans, our record of equity 
and self-restraint under the provocation 
of war is exceptionally good, especially 
as contrasted with World War I. 

4, The urgent need for manpower for 
the armed forces, as well as for war 
production, initiated the greatest mass 
migration in American history since the 
settlement of the frontier, and furnished 
unprecedented opportunities for con- 
tact between racial, ethnic, religious, 
and regional groups. In the course of 
this intermingling in the armed forces, 
in industry, and in day-by-day living, 
there took place an extensive comming- 
ling of mores and attitudes. This dif- 
fused the racial prejudices of the South 
and the Pacific coast throughout the 
land, but it also made these sections of 
the country more conscious of their 
prejudices, if not actually more liberal. 
The nature of the war itself and the 
racial doctrines of our enemies virtually 
forced us into a position where, in or- 
der to fight effectively, we had to ac- 
cent the democratic values of our her- 
itage. 

5. The frustrations and grievances in- 
duced by war in both the military and 
the civilian sectors of national life spon- 
taneously led to, and were exploited to 
produce artificially, occasional violent 
antiminority outbursts in the form of 
race riots, lynchings, vandalism, work 
stoppages, school strikes, and similar 
incidents. The inadequate housing con- 
ditions in congested areas, the high cost 
of living, the lack of recreational and 
other community services, and the ab- 
sence of stable social ties furnished the 
fertile soil upon which pre-existing or 
induced group prejudices flourished. 

6. The scarcity of manpower, coupled 
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that the Negro and the Japanese-Ameri- 
cans were accorded equality of oppor- 
tunity in the armed forces, especially 
the Navy, and while segregation was 
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the general rule, nevertheless even there ` 


a closer approximation to democratic 
policy was made in the course of World 
War IT. 

7. The new areas of contact, stimu- 
lated and induced by the war, between 
the dominant group and minorities in 
the armed forces, in industry, in hous- 
ing, in transportation, in community in- 
stitutions and activities, and in politics 
may be viewed as new adventures an 
the frontier of democratic life which, 
whatever their outcome, serve as ex- 
periments in and examples of mutual 
adjustment and participation. They set 
precedents in action upon which new 
claims can be based and in the face of 
which old prejudices are impotent and 
will ultimately be reduced to mere cere- 
monial and rhetorical exercises. The 
war furnished many such demonstra- 
tions of democracy in operation. 


Action postponed 


8. The war confronted the leadership 
of minority groups as well as the advo- 
cates of democracy in the country at 
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large with a serious dilemma. Consider- 
ing the sinister forces against which the 
war was fought, the advocates of genu- 
ine democracy could be content with 
nothing less than its full actualization 
in our own domestic society. At the 
same time, they had to realize that to 
press the claims of minority groups to 
the full might produce fissions within 
our body politic and social which might 
jeopardize victory in battle. As a re- 
sponse to this situation there developed 
the general disposition on the part of 
responsible leadership, both within and 
without minority groups, to postpone 
the just solution of many problems until 
a more propitious moment would arrive. 
Hence many unsolved problems of group 
prejudice are carried over into peace, 
when the incentive to deal effectively 
with them may be weaker, while the 
moral obligation to do so is all the 
greater. 


Public policy re minorities 


9. Public policy as embodied in Fed- 
eral, state, and local legislation and ad- 
ministration in the course of the war 
has, on the whole, worked to the dis- 
tinct advantage of minority groups. 
Even before the outbreak of war, in 
connection with the defense program, 
Psesident Roosevelt issued Executive 
Order 8802 on June 25, 1941. This 
order states: 


It is the policy of the United States to en- 
courage full participation in the national 
defense program by all citizens of the 
United States, regardless of race, color, 
creed, or national origin, in the firm belief 
that the democratic way of life can be de- 
fended successfully only with the help and 
support of all groups within its borders. 


The principle to which this statement 
gave official expression became the basis 
for insertion of a nondiscrimination 
clause in defense contracts and for the 
establishment of the Committee on Fair 


Employment Practice. This agency, 
though always something of a govern- 
mental stepchild and limited in powers 
and resources, has through its very ex- 
istence exercised a salutary influence on 
government, industry, and labor. 

Although no permanent Federal fair- 
ermmployment-practice legislation has 
been enacted, there has been consider- 
able activity in this direction in the 
states. The recent New York and New 
Jersey legislation against discrimination 
in employment is particularly notable, 
and the recently adopted Indiana law, 
while less vigorous in its provisions, 
stands in sharp contrast to the previ- 
ously prevailing view that discrimina- 
tion against minorities in employment 
was of no concern to government. The 
“right to earn a livelihood” is declared 
under the New York law to be “a civil 
right.”? The New Jersey Supreme 
Court held that “the right to earn a 
livelihood is a property right which is 
guaranteed in our country by the fifth 
and fourteenth amendments of the Fed- 
eral Constitution.” $ In the last decade, 
thirteen states have taken legislative 
steps to forbid discriminatory practices 
of one kind or another. Even some 
cities have followed these precedents by 
adopting fair-employment-practice ordi- 
nances. 

Since the beginning of the war, the 
courts have, on the whole, taken a more 
sympathetic view toward the disabilities 
from which members of minority groups 
suffer. Civil-rights legislation has gen- 
erally been more respected and enforced, 
and public agencies have been made 
acutely aware of the watchfulness of an 
aroused public in case of violations of 
nondiscrimination laws and_ policies. 
Legislation abolishing the poll tax kas 
made progress. Georgia abolished the 
tax in 1944, leaving only seven southern 
states in which payment is a prerequi- 

23 New York Laws of 1945, Chap. 118. 

8 Carroll v. Local 269, 133 N. J. Eg. 144. 
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site for voting. Texas and Tennessee 
have exempted members of the armed 
forces from their poll tax obligations, 
and have thus incidentally taken a step 
which redounds to the benefit of at 
least a portion of the Negro population. 

In the armed services, in the Se- 
lective Service System, and in the man- 
agement of veterans-care programs, the 
favorable influence of a sympathetic 
administration and public opinion has 
been felt. Despite many setbacks and 
local and sporadic cases of flagrant dis- 
crimination, and despite the obvious 
failure to integrate the Negro, the Nisei, 
and other minorities fully into the war 
effort, it appears that the record of 
World War IT marks a distinct advance 
over that of World War I. 


Organizattons 


10. One of the most notable trends 
of the war years has been the multipli- 
cation of national, regional, state, and 
local official and citizen organizations 
for the promotion of better race rela- 
tions, for the improvement of the status 
of minorities, for combating racial, eth- 
nic, and religious discrimination, for ad- 
vancing civic and national unity, and 
for the fuller realization of the demo- 
cratic ideal. The outbreak of a race 
riot in the summer of 1943 in Detroit 
served as a powerful stimulus to the 
establishment of many of these organi- 
zations. Their number is difficult to de- 
termine. Over two hundred such or- 
ganizations have been established since 
1943 alone. A recent directory * lists 
over three hundred of them. 

Some of these organizations are offi- 
cial, having been established by legis- 
lation or executive action and deriv- 
ing support from public funds. Others 
are citizens’ organizations established 
through and supported by private ef- 


4 Directory of Agencies in Race Relations, 
National, State and Locat, Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, 1945. 
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forts. Some are devoted exclusively to 
race relations, minority problems, and 
the combating of discrimination; others, 
such as labor organizations or religious 
or racial groups, have the eradication 
of group prejudices as one of their 
many objectives, either with or with- 
out a special department devoted to 
this function. Some have come into 
being in response to and in an attempt 
to deal with a specific instance of dis- 
crimination. An illustration of this is 
the “Sleepy Lagoon Defense Commit- 
tee” in California, which was organized 
to provide a defense for twenty-three 
Mexican-American boys charged with 
murder. Others, such as state inter- 
racial commissions or mayors’ commit- 
tees on civic unity, have wider scope 
and are expected to have greater con- 
tinuity. 

The efforts of some communities to 
carry out local programs have been 
widely advertised. Thus, for instance, 
the program of education for democratic 
living with particular reference to racial 
and cultural relations as embodied in 
the “Springfield plan” has been widely 
acclaimed. Although the unique con- 
tributions of this plan are by no means 
clear and although no objective evalua- 
tion of its effects on community atti- 
tudes and action exists, the publicity 
concerning it has aroused nation-wide 
attention and there appears to be a dis- 
position to copy it elsewhere, as if its 
success were already established in the 
community of its origin, and on the as- 
sumption that it would fit other com- 
munities equally well. 


An aroused public 


11. While it is difficult to estimate 
the effect of the activities of these off- 
cial and unofficial bodies, their very or- 
ganization is a symptom of the assump- 
tion, by at least the enlightened section 
of the citizenry, of a greater share of 
responsibility for the problems with 
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S rhich they seek to deal. That there is 
a more widespread awareness of the 
existence of group prejudices and of the 
facts of discrimination against minori- 
ties in all parts of the country and in 
diverse sections of the American people 
is also apparent from the responses to 
opinion polls, the evidence revealed by 
surveys, and the extent to which the 
subject of racial and cultural relations 
has been featured in the press, over the 
- radio, and in motion pictures. The fact 
that discussion of these problems is in- 
creasingly open and frank is in itself an 
indication of a more wholesome state 
of affairs." 

Despite many positive statements to 
the contrary, however, the evidence is 
too fragmentary and inconclusive to 
permit any generalization as to whether 
group prejudices have increased or de- 
creased since the beginning of the war. 
The investigations carried out by the 
armed services will, when they are ana- 
lyzed and published, probably afford 
the soundest base on the trends of group 
prejudices among the American people 
in recent years. 

We cannot, however, and fortunately 
we need not, wait until all the facts are 
in. Action is proceeding from day to 
day and we must seek to guide it as far 
as we can in the light of the best knowl- 
edge and the wisest judgment of which 
we are capable under the circumstances. 


AGENDA 
The greatest danger as we enter a 


5 The wide interest, among both experts and 
laymen, in Gunnar Myrdal’s American Di- 
lemma and numerous similar books could 
scarcely have been expected a decade ago In 
view of the enormous volume and the wide 
range of data on racial and cultural relations, 
the problem of co-ordination and synthesis 
has become of central importance. A good 
beginning has been made through 4 Monthly 
Summary of Events and Trends in Race Re- 
lations, published by the American Council on 
Race Relations, 32 West Randolph Street Chi- 
cago, 


new era is that the compelling motives 
which held us together in war will 
speedily disappear and that we shall 
relax into complacency if noi into a 
mood of cynicism when a common dan- 
ger no longer seems to threaten us. The 
increased responsibility which our Na- 
tion will have to bear for the course of 
the world litts our problems of comestic 
peace, unity, and prosperity to the level 
of universal concern. 

The problems we must face in the 
immediate future are primarily those of 
healing the scars left by the war, of 
weathering the unrest and disorder of 
the period of transition, and of con- 
solidating the gains recently made. We 
must recognize that we have raised the 
hopes of all who were the objects of 
group prejudice and discrimmation in 
our attempt to enlist their full partici- 
pation in the national cause and in the 
attempt to achieve unity in the pursuit 
of our common aims. The time is now 
here to validate the ideals in behalf of 
which we asked for heavy sacrifices. 
They can be validated only by deeds. 
The circumstances which justified the 
postponement of certain policies are no 
longer present. Nor can we slide back 
into practices at variance with our 
ideals without serious repercussions from 
those to whom we made concessions 
while we were in danger from without. 
Not only, therefore, do we confront the 
agenda of the unfinished business of de- 
mocracy at home dating back to the 
period preceding the war, but we also 
must find ways of meeting the griev- 
ances that have become aggravated by 
the war and the new expectations we 
created while fighting our enemies. 


Employment 


In the field of employment we face 
the urgent necessity of providing jobs, 
for all who are able and wish to work, 
which will utilize the workers’ high- 
est skills and enable them to live 
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at a progressively rising standard. 
Members of minority groups who dur- 
ing the war had their first opportunity 
to enter certain industries and occupa- 
tions, who have been upgraded to po- 
sitions of higher skill and responsibility 
and have demonstrated their ability to 
hold these positions, will not without a 
struggle relinquish their gains. This 
will be particularly true of those who 
have served in the armed forces and 
have a special claim to full economic 
opportunities. The meeting of this ob- 
ligation may, however, prove difficult in 
a period when our economy is in a state 
of transition from war to peace and of 
general contraction. Hence it is of im- 
portance to achieve as rapid and or- 
derly a transition from war production 
to a civilian economy as possible and to 
bend every effort toward reaching the 
goal of full employment. 

In addition to the common interest of 
all in a prosperous America and the 
special interest of minorities in that 
economy, there is the further stake that 
minorities have in a national fair-em- 
ployment-practice policy. To this end, 
the enactment of an adequate perma- 
nent Fair Employment Practice bill and 
its vigorous enforcement is an essential 
immediate step. Such a law, moreover, 
is in need of effective support by labor 
unions, employers, and the general pub- 
lic. It will require intensive mass edu- 
cation to build this support. - 


Housing 


Another part of the agenda of racial 
and cultural relations is the field of 


housing. Here, again, the interests of | 


minorities largely coincide with the in- 
terests of the general population. How- 
ever, minorities, particularly Negroes, 
face unique disabilities. Not only are 
they victims of the housing shortage 
and of slums by virtue of their concen- 
tration in the low income groups, but 
they have suffered also from especially 
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vicious discrimination in the form of 
race restrictive covenants. The outlaw- 
ing of the practice of using the courts to 
restrict Negroes and other minorities to 
racial and ethnic islands, which because 
of overcrowding inevitably tend to de- 
generate into slums, is a prerequisite for 
the solution of the minority housing 
crisis. Here, as in the case of employ- 
ment, a vigorous and intelligent educa- 
tional program must accompany en- 
lightened public policy. The exderience 
during the war with isolated experiments 
of mixed racial occupancy of war hous- 
ing projects suggests the extension of 
the practice and its support by the ex- 
ample of mixed public housing projects. 


Public services 


We are already well on the way in 
most of our Federal programs and in 
many of the states and local communi- 
ties toward providing approximately 
equal public services to all members of 
our society. Great inequalities in edu- 
cational, health, welfare, recreational, 
and protective services still remain to 
be wiped out. The results of the Selec- 
tive Service examinations have helped 
to call the tragic effect of these inequali- 
ties in public services to national atten- 
tion. A concerted effort to attain ap- 
proximate equality in public services for 
all, irrespective of race, creed, or nå- 
tional origin, requires not merely a 
sound public policy, but also a con- 
tinued citizens’ program of vigilance 
and support. A national housing act, 
a national health act, a comprehensive 
social security act, and large-scale na- 
tional aid in the minimization of gross 
differentials in educational and cultural 
opportunities can be brought about only 
as a result of popular recognition of the 
compatibility of the special needs of 
minorities with the general welfare. 

The achievement of a democratic pub- 
lic policy in these and other phases of 
public responsibility will not autcmati- 
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cally erase private prejudices. It will, 
however, go a long way to minimize the 
adverse effects of such prejudices. The 
lattér can be affected in the long run 
only by modifying attitudes which for 
the most part have nonrational founda- 
tions. By improving the objective con- 
ditions under which minorities are now 
forced to live, as a result of an undemo- 
cratic public policy and private preju- 
dice, we at least provide the objective 
demonstration of the alterability of the 
character of men through deliberate in- 
tervention in their conditions of life, 
and thus set the stage for an effective 
educational program. 


Our WorLD RESPONSIBILITY 


In her new role in the world, the 
United States is under a particularly 
heavy obligation to realize to a much 


fuller degree than ever before the idedls 
of a democratic order. Unless we can 
demonstrate in our domestic life that 
we mean to live by the tenets of the 
rights of man, we cannot very well hope 
to gain from other powers those conces- 
sions that we regard as necessary, for 
ending the era of imperialism, for the 
establishment of self-government, for 
the abolition of exploitation of “back- 
ward” peoples, and for terminating the 
suppression of minorities in their own 
countries. We have but a short time to 
create a world community if we would 
avert the physical destruction of a 
large portion of mankind and a return 
to the jungle by the survivors. Hence- 
forth the fate of all minorities every- 
where is of concern to us. Chur best 
propaganda is the example we furnish 
to the rest of the world. 


Louis Wirth, Ph.D., is professor of sociology and associate dean of the Division of 
the Social Sciences, University of Chicago; and associate editor of the American Journal 
of Sociology. He is author of numerous studies in urbanism, race relations, minority 
problems, social planning, and sociological theory. 


National Unity and National Ethics 


By WALTER G. MUELDER 


HE sense of national unity is a 

natural accompaniment of patriotic 
zeal in wartime. Slogans of solidarity 
are freighted with ethical valuations re- 
flecting the social ideals of the people. 
In America these ideals have a deep 
rootage in the past. They constitute 
what has been called the American 
creed and make up the ethical voice of 
the Nation in its heroic moments. Re- 
ligious sanctions are readily marshaled 
to support the ideals of national unity. 
After the storm of battle the demo- 
cratic dream tends to fade in the light 
of common day, leaving the people with- 
out great dramatic national objectives, 
and revealing the conflicts of social pur- 
pose in the social will. The great need 
of the Nation is to affirm a unity of 
democratic values which will canalize 
the social energy in constructive proce- 
dures and which will resolve group con- 
flict and overcome group prejudice. 


THE Focus on NATIONAL UNITY 
IN WARTIME 


The prosecution of the war effort in 
response to the external threat to the 
national community solidified the peo- 
ple to a marked degree in a temporary 
unity. There were many appeals to 
unity: laying aside partisan politics; 
finding the common “I am an Ameri- 
can” principle amid the numerous mi- 
nority elements of the Nation; forget- 
ting the class struggle on the production 
lines and submitting to a “no-strike 
pledge”; accepting the egalitarian pro- 
cedures of rationing and priorities; 
working side by side with persons of 
other races in new places and new jobs; 
‘building a united morale in the armed 
forces; and establishing interfaith com- 
munity among Jews, Protestants, and 
Catholics. The rallying cry was the 
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common social purpose and the domi- 
nant American ideals. Ethically they 
expressed their worthiness to be chosen 
and the acceptance of citizen responsi- 
bility for their execution. “To win the 
war” meant everything from the mu- 
nitions plant and the war-bond counter 
to Civilian Defense and the beachheads 
of Iwo Jima and Normandy. Psycho- 
logically and ethically the basis of co- 
operation was the common perception 
of interdependence, of mutual need, of 
sharing a common danger and a com- 
mon hope. 

Patriotic zeal was organized into a 
positive psychological and ethical at- 
tack on the enemies of American ideals. 
Hitler and Hirohito were the symbols 
and the very embodiments of racism, of 
antidemocracy, of hatred for >ersonal 
rights, of subjugation of religious and 
cultural liberty, of suppression of free 
labor, of militarism—in short. of all 
totalitarian threats to individuality and 
common humanity. War against the 
Axis served to place behind the ethics 
of the “American dream” the propulsive 
power of nationalism. The uttermost in 
human self-sacrifice was linked to con- 
sciousness of the highest social values. 

But the unity movements and slogans 
of the “duration” were not only stimu- 
lated by catastrophic threats from 
abroad, they were stimulated by crises 
and divisions at home. “Total” war 
heightens and exaggerates all social 
problems and tensions, makes for stereo- 
typed thinking and scapegoating, and 
tempts men to exalt the procedures of 
violence in attempts to overcome con- 
flict. More than a hundred thousand 
Japanese-Americans were deported from 
their homes and relocated; there were 
serious race riots in many parts of the 
Nation; there were innumerable clashes 
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among white and non-Caucasian work- 
ers; there were countless minor scrapes 
in schools and on playgrounds; there 
was a rising tide of anti-Semitism; big- 
otry was accentuated; anti-Catholicism 
was promoted; discrimination was prac- 
ticed in the armed forces; labor felt that 
it was hamstrung by a no-strike pledge, 
and waited for the termination of war 
to renew its demands; black-market 
practices stirred divisive resentments; 
and soldiers were propagandized against 
organized labor with its high wages. 
Thus the war abroad had its counter- 
part in the civil struggle at home. To 
meet the crisis, civic and national unity 
movements were promoted on every 
side. 

The unity programs were heavily 
weighted with ethical judgments. 
America fights her wars with a moral 
passion which makes her patriotism al- 
most indistinguishable from religion. 
As in the last war America fought “to 
make the world safe for democracy,” 
so in this war she fought to make the 
Four Freedoms secure everywhere in 
the world. Statesmen affirmed the fol- 
lowing: to give “to decent people every- 
where a better chance to live and 
prosper in security and in freedom and 
in faith”; “to uphold the doctrine that 
all men are equal in the sight of God”; 
“to destroy the world-wide force of 
ruthless conquest and brutal enslave- 
ment”: to preserve “this new world love 
of education and dignity of the common 
man”; to abolish “discrimination be- 
tween peoples because of their race, 
creed or color”; to repudiate the “mon- 
strous philosophy of superior race and 
conquest by force”; to embrace “loyally 
the basic principles of peaceful proc- 
esses’; to defend “free schools”; and to 
realize “faith in life, liberty, independ- 
ence and religious freedom.” These 
ideals were generally summarized in the 
Four Freedoms, as the President formu- 
lated them: “not only freedom of speech, 


freedom to worship God each in his own 
way, but freedom from want and free- 
dom from fear as well.” 

These war ideals were presented not 
only as lofty traditions, but as realizable 
now and as having the immemorial sanc- 
tion of the Christian faith. And if the 
churches did not agree that the wa? was 
“holy,” they emphasized that it was 
“just.” After detailing the Four Free- 
doms the President added: “That is no 
vision. of a distant millennium. It is a 
definite basis for a kind of world at- 
tainable in our own time and genera- 
tion.” “There must be no compromise 
between justice and injustice; no vield- 
ing to expediency; no swerving from 


` the great human rights and liberties es- 


tablished by the Atlantic Charter itself.” 
All these freedoms are “a part of the 
whole freedom for which we strive.” 
Other leaders said that we are “one in 
the prayer for the victory of the prin- 
ciples of Christian civilization.” Be- 
fore us lies “the great constructive task 
of building human freedom and Chris- 
tian morality on firmer and broader 
foundations than ever before.” Ir this 
task the voice of the United States is to 
express the aspirations of mankind as it 
goes forward to its destiny. ‘fThe soul 
of that destiny is a maximum freedom 
of the human spirit.” 


ETHICAL ASPECTS OF AMERICAN 
NATIONALISM 


There could not have been so power- 
ful a social fusion in national ideals had 
they not already been rooted in the 
American conscience. From its incep- 
tion, the national democratic ideals have 
been a secular religion for the masses. 
Gunnar Myrdal in An American Dt- 
lemma has presented a recent and very 
Persuasive outline of the unity of 
American ideals and the diversity of 
American backgrounds and the conflicts 
of interests, classes, and races. “There 
is evidently a strong unity in this nation 
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and a basic homogeneity and stability 
in its valuations.” ? Compared to every 
other country in Western civilization, 
the United States “has the most ex- 
plicstly expressed system of general 
ideals in reference to human interrela- 
tions.”? This system may be called 
the American creed; its proportions 
constitute a group of principles which 
“ought” to rule. 

The American creed has been stated 
in innumerable formulations in clubs, 
churches, schools, courts, unions, and 
newspapers. The utterances of World 
War IT leaders, as noted above, assume 
them—the essential dignity of man, the 


fundamental equality of all men, their | 


inalienable rights of freedom, justice, 
opportunity, and self-development. The 
American creed is a faith in democracy, 
where democracy expresses an affirma- 
tion of an unlimited right of personality 
to develop a social order for its own 
realization. 

The American national conscience has 
engrained in it as one of its basic con- 
stituents (along with others not so 
noble) the divine sanction-for the strug- 
gle to achieve a positive freedom for all 
men. Myrdal notes, significantly, that 
while Americans have been materialistic 
and property-minded, though many 
democratic experiments have failed and 
others are badly compromised, though 
conservatism has often been in the sad- 
dle, “with few exceptions, only the lib- 
erals have gone down in history as na- 
tional heroes.” ® In the same way we 
may note that the Constitution, a con- 
servative document, was acceptable to 
the states only on condition of a Bill of 
Rights. 


THE AMERICAN CREED 


The American social ethos is com- 


1 Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma 
(New York: Harper and Bros., 1944), p. 3. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid., p. 7. 


pounded of elements taken from the 
French Enlightenment, the English com- 
mon-law tradition, sectarian Protestant- 
ism, the medieval social ethic, Judaism, 
and the American frontier. This ethos 
is not precise and easily captured in con- 
stitutional law and social institutions; 
it is essentially dynamic, like religious 
prophetism. Its spirit is that of a uni- 
versal democracy, though the very con- 
ception of democracy was abhorrent to 
most of the leaders of the American con- 
stitutional period. It is at once a sub- 
stantive doctrine, a philosophy of pro- 
cedure, and an ethical aspiration. 

Because of its rich complexity of 
motifs, few authors have agreed on an 
exact formulation of the American 
creed. The leading principles are hu- 
man equality, personal equality, free 
kinship, familial autonomy, equality of 
opportunity, and social freedom. ‘The 
chief, rights which these principles as- 
sure include: food and shelter, growth, 
health, and reason, conscience and re- 
sponsibility, private worship and moral 
decision, social intercourse end leisure, 
familial life and freedom, justice, edu- 
cation, free inquiry, work, and mem- 
bership in an all-inclusive community. 
Not all of these have been explicitly 
held in all decades since the Revolution, 
but have come to the fore from time te 
time as the social conditicns evoked 
their formulation. As a political theory, 
the democratic philosophy has persist- 
ently fostered extension of the suffrage, 
open political discussion, frequent elec- 
tions, secret ballots, and representative 
or parliamentary governments. The so- 
cial rights are peculiarly twentieth-cen- 
tury in their applications. 

The crux of the democratic problem 
has often allegedly been the idea of 
liberty. This has constituted a rather 
vague ideal, and its meaning has shifted 
depending on whose liberty is empha- 
sized, the extent of the liberzy, and the 
direction of the liberty. Proponents of 
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liberty have not always recognized that 
liberty is a polar term whose opposite 
is restraint. Liberty is not the mere 
absence of restraint, but every liberty 
involves some restraint on someone and 
in some regard. Liberty lives on re- 
straint as well as existing in resistance 
to it. The problem of freedom be- 
comes: What combination of restraints 
and liberties constitute the end and the 
means of true personal living? The 
notion of liberty in America has con- 
sistently been referred to the notion of 
egalitarian justice, so that it has always 
been enlivened at the heart of its ethos 
(though constantly violated in practice) 
by ethical universalism. 

Today, official American Judaism, 
Protestantism, and Catholicism support 
social democracy. The Judaeo-Chris- 
tian ethic from the most ancient times 
contained elements of humanitarianism 
and equalitarianism which have reap- 
peared in American national culture. 
In New England it fell to the Federal 
Theologians to work out a cosmic con- 
stitutionalism which formed the back- 
ground of political theory. In all the 
colonies, lower-class Protestant sects 
supplied the proximate causes for much 
democratic ideology. As one writer 
says, “Democracy was envisaged in re- 
ltgious terms long before it assumed a 
political terminology.” * 

To be sure, religious leaders and in- 
stitutions have often been reactionary 
and antidemocratic in the course of the 
Nation’s life; and yet there has been 
an overwhelming conviction among the 
masses of Jews and Christians that de- 
mocracy is the only real political ex- 
pression of Christianity. It is of the 
greatest significance that each outstand- 
ing form of religion in America today 
wishes to prove that our democratic 
ethos has roots in its tradition or at 
least has similarities to its highest form 


tE, S. Bates, American Faith (New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., 1940), p. 9. 


of social ethic. Today, on many of the 
great social issues—trace relations, col- 
lective bargaining, civil liberties. social 
security, the poll tax, and world order— 
the great faiths stand shoulder to shoul- 
der. Despite serious sectarian differ- 
ences, despite widespread bigotry and 
anti-Semitism, despite much anti-Ca- 
tholicism, there is a growing moral com- 
munity and a mutually enriching fel- 
lowship among Christians and Jews. 
Thus the American creed has religious 
roots and religious sanction. 

The great impression given *o the 
outside world in the nineteenth cantury 
was that America was nationally dedi- 
cated to be the asylum of the world’s 
needy and oppressed. However much 
her internal life may have contradicted 
the sentiment in detail, it was an ac- 
curate ascription which was engraved 
on the Statue of Liberty when it was 
presented to the United States by 
France: 


Give me your tired, your poor, your hud- 
died masses 

Yearning to breathe free, the wretched 
refuse of your teeming shore 

Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to 
me 

I lift my lamp beside the golden door. 


NATIONALISM AS AN AID AND A THREAT 
TO SPIRITUAL UNITY 


It is generally recognized that na- 
tionalism may represent a constructive 
force in the social process moving to- 
wards unity, or a destructive force 
making for social disintegration by re- 
pressive measures at home and by in- 
hibiting growth towards normal in- 
ternationalism. Nationalism tends to 
subordinate all subgroups within the 
nation to the unity of the whole by an 
appeal to loyalty and by canalizinz so- 
cial energy around a national ideal. 
The drive for conformity may destrov 
the civil, social, and economic rights of 
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minorities. Nationalism tends also to 
subordinate the universal international 
goal to itself. Domestically, national- 
ism presents the possible threat of to- 
talitarian statism. Internationally, the 
exaltation of national sovereignty may 
entail cultural and economic isolation- 
ism and the erection of great barriers to 
world political co-operation and world 
government. Such foreign policies de- 
termine the quality of internal national 
ethics. When the nation saturates its 
citizens with the ideology that it pos- 
sesses superlative comparative merit 
among nations, it prevents the pursuit 
of the good both at home and abroad. 
But further, when special interests in 
the state identify their particular aims 
with the national goal, and are able to 
delude the general public into thinking 
that a so-called “American way” is the 
nation’s and hence the world’s superla- 
tive good, then nationalism has become 
dangerous indeed. 

Constructively, national loyalty may 
mean an enlargement of conscience and 
a vision of greater social good than a 
narrower view would provide. Localism, 
provincialism, sectionalism, are often 
successfully transcended by an appeal 
to the nation. An enlarged area of re- 
sponsibility is thus achieved. Ultimate 
sacrifices for the general good mean 
oftentimes a genuine expansion of per- 
sonality: Action on the national level 
for the total group gives the ordinary 
American an opportunity to follow 
higher ideals and to practice more re- 
sponsible democracy than individual ac- 
tion permits. Acting alone, a person, a 


business, or a union finds it difficult to . 


withstand the pressures of economic and 
social forces making for segregation and 
discrimination on the basis of race, 
creed, or national origin; but by attack- 
ing the problem everywhere at once, it 
is possible to minimize the difficulties 
involved in trying to eliminate discrimi- 
nation piecemeal. One way of ap- 
ee ; 


proaching this problem is thrcugh not- 
ing the effort to bring the American 
creed as recorded in the Bill of Rights 


up to date. 


EVOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN BILL 
OF RIGHTS 


The term “Bill of Rights” refers here 
not only to the first ten amendments to 
the Constitution but also to those rights 
which as time has elapsed have been 
emphasized as of basic importance. 
This conception is in harmony with the 
Ninth Amendment, which recognizes 
that the Constitution does not list all 
individual rights: “The enumeration in 
the Constitution, of certain rights, shall 
not be construed to deny or disparage 
others retained by the people.” In the 
early development of the American Na- 
tion the conception of natural rights 
was very influential, and, under the in- 
fiuence of the cosmopolitanism of the 
age of the Enlightenment, extended the 
rights guaranteed in the Constitution to 
all persons within the state’s jurisdic- 
tion. These included freedom of re- 
ligion, speech, and the press, the right 
of assembly and petition, security of 
persons and property, due process of 
law, impartial jury trial, freedom from 
excessive bail and punishment, and tlre 
like, 

As the nineteenth century developed, 
Americans gave themselves to much 
individual freedom. They took free- 
dom of enterprise for granted, and re- 
garded laissez faire individualism as a 
natural right. The state was regarded 
as the guardian of individual liberty, 
the policeman of the market place of 
self-interest and free contract. But 
with the advent of industrial cities and 
the closing of the frontier, the so-called 
economic or social rights have gradually 
become component parts of what is held 
to be the American standard of living, 
itself regarded as a right. Such ideals 
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include minimum educational, recrea- 
tional, social security, and labor stand- 
ards. 

To clarify this body of ideals is one 
of the primary tasks of contemporary 
America. Actually, there is an intense 
rivalry among the plural “American 
ways,” with a corresponding confusion 
among economic ideals. But from out 
of the ideological confusion there is 
gradually emerging a new canon of the 
American way. This new canon identi- 
fies “liberty” less with “rugged indi- 
vidualism” and more with the demand 
for freedom from want and fear. There 
is a social-welfare notion of our “in- 
alienable rights” coming into general 
acceptation. 

Surrounded as it is by tension and 
conflict, resistance and militancy, vitu- 
peration and class consciousness, the 
emergence of the new canon can hardly 
be regarded as stated in its final form. 
The essence of the creed, however, is 
well illustrated in the “New Bul of 
Rights” formulated by the National Re- 
sources Planning Board, which this 
board regarded as a guide to postwar 
national policies: j 


1. The right to work, usefully and crea- 
tively through the productive years; 

2. The right to fair pay, adequate to 
eommand the necessities and amenities of 
life in exchange for work, ideas, thrift and 
other socially valuable service; 

3. The right to adequate food, clothing, 
shelter and medical care; 

4. The right to security, with freedom 
from fear of old age, want, dependency. 
sickness, unemployment and ‘accident; 

5. The right to live in a system of free 
enterprise, free from compulsory labor, ir- 
responsible private power, arbitrary public 
authority and unregulated monopolies; 

6. The right to come and go, to speak 
or to be silent, free from the spyings of 
secret political police; 

7. The right to equality before the law, 
with equal access to justice in fact; 

8. The right to education, for work, for 


citizenship and for personal grewth and 
happiness; 

9. The right to rest, recreation and ad- 
venture, the opportunity to enjoy life and 
take part in an advancing civ_lization. 


NATIONAL ETHICS AND ECONOMICS 


The “New Bill of Rights? just listed 
has had wide appeal. In it -he “Ameri- 
can dream” has become a determina- 
tion to make a mass-production economy 
the servant of all the pecple. “The 
responsibility with which we are all 
charged,” says one leader “requires 
that we plan for broad eccnomic and 
social development.” Another kas held 
that complete victory would not be won 
until “there is a full and increasing use 
of the world’s resources to lift living 
standards from one end of this planet 
to the other... . A world at work at 
decent wages is a world oi economic 
stability. Idleness is the greatest of all 
threats to confidence.” 

In discussing this task, passing ref- 
erence has usually been made to the 
belief that our system of “fre2” cr “pri- 
vate enterprise” could be made to ac- 
complish these great objectives. Pro- 
fessional industrial leaders zre always 
certain to insist that what America was 
fighting for was the “fifth” freedom, 
free enterprise. However, in many 
quarters it is recognized thet govern- 
ment may have to enter fields where 
private finance cannot adequetely meet 
the problems. Although mer keep on 
repeating that “a system of free enter- 
prise is more effective than an ‘order’ 
of concentration camps,” and. although 
they affirm faith that “the vitality, 
strength, and adaptability of a social 
order built on freedom and individual 
responsibility will again triumph,” it 
would seem that the evolution of Ameri- 
can social purposes has now reached a 
place where extensive modifications in 
the free enterprise system are imevitable. 
The determination to meet bas.c human 
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néeds is bound to transcend any defense 
which the “few” make against submit- 
ting to the “many.” 

There is a serious clash of ideals in 
the socioeconomic order involving con- 
flicts in social purposes and social pro- 
cedures. The national objectives of the 
American Federation of Labor, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
the farm bloc, the Farmers Union, the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
the taxpayers’ associations, and the So- 
cialist Party, are exceedingly diverse. 
On every hand, the national unity is 
threatened by pressure groups who 
either do not think in terms of the 
total social good or who identify the 
national cause with their special inter- 
ests. Group co-operation for national 
ends in a growing democracy would 
seem to require social changes in the 
direction of greater equality in the dis- 
tribution of wealth and income, reduc- 
ing the barriers to equal educational op- 
portunity, exercising social control to 
the extent of keeping the “game open 
to all,” developing a process of con- 
tinuous education for a system of com- 
mon ideas in line with the democratic 
dream, and improving the technique 
and methods of reconciling sharp dif- 
ferences of opinion. The Nation is in 
desperate need to shift its attention 
from values the pursuit of which is di- 
visive to values the pursuit of which is 
communitarian. 

In the midst of the complexity of 
technical interrelatedness and in the 
midst of diversity of ethical standards 
and interests, it now appears almost 
obvious that the social order must ma- 
jor in democratic planning. There can 
be no unity unless a majority, at least, 
are loyal to methods devoted to the so- 
cial welfare of the whole. Education 
for the modification of centrifugal ideals 
must be replaced by education con- 
cretely emphasizing unifying values. 
The preponderance of social discus- 
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sion and public debate leads to the con- 
clusion that in the twentieth century the 
idea of liberty has become a philosophy 
of positive social freedom, with the 
state exercising a constructive responsi- 
bility in the achievement of the com- 
mon welfare. 


DEMOCRACY AND RACIAL MINORITIES 


Rightly conceived, democracy is made 
to order to solve the problems of mi- 
norities. No state is truly democratic 
if it pretends to reconcile any oppres- 
sion of minorities under a democratic 
constitution and government. Ameri- 
can democracy received a devastating 
blow through its treatment of Japanese- 
Americans during the war. The idea of 
punishment only for individual be- 
havior, which is basic to all systems of 
civilized law, was lost in a terribly 
casual manner. The Supreme Court 
seems to have expanded military discre- 
tion far beyond the limit of tolerance in 
a democratic society. Professor Eugene 
V. Rostov says: 


The Japanese exclusion program rests on 
five propositions of the utmost potential 
menace: (1) protective custody, extending 
over three or four years, is a permitted 
form of imprisonment in the United States; 
(2) political opinions, not criminal acts, 
may contain enough clear and present dane 
ger to justify such imprisonment; (3) men, 
women, and children of a given ethnic 
group, both Americans and resident aliens, 
can be presumed to possess the kind of 
dangerous ideas which require their im- 
prisonment; (4) in time of war or emer- 
gency the military . . . can decide what po- 
litical opinions require imprisonment ... ; 
and (5) the decision of the military can be 
carried on without indictment, trial, ex- 
amination jury, the confrontation of wit- 
nesses, counsel for defense, the privilege 
against self-incrimination, or any of the 
safeguards of the Bill of Rights.’ 


5 Eugene V. Rostov, “The Japanese-Ameri- 
can Cases—-A Disaster,” Yale Law Review, 54 
(June 1945), 532. 
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This is a threat to society and to all 
men. 

What the Japanese-Americans have 
had to endure has become in many re- 
spects the common lot of innumerable 
Negroes in the United States. Gunnar 
Myrdal notes the terrible gap which 
exists between ideal and practice with 
respect to Negroes: 


From the point of view of the American 
Creed the status accorded the Negro in 
America represents nothing more and 
nothing less than a century-long lag in 
public morals. In principle the Negro 
problem was settled long ago; in practice 
the solution is not effectuated. ... This 
anachronism constitutes the contemporary 
“problem” both to Negroes and to whites.® 


To meet this problem the Nation 
must make an all-out or total effort in- 
volving a thoroughgoing educational 
program, a comprehensive program of 
Federal protection of jobs as in the 
Committee on Fair Employment Prac- 
tice, a basic housing reform movement, 
a vigorous political or civil rights pro- 
gram, and an intensive social and re- 
ligious program. Since the problems 
are so complex, the solution must be 
comprehensive and fundamental. 

How action by the Federal Govern- 
ment can implement individual ethical 
ideals has been described above. 


NATIONAL UNITY AND RELIGIOUS 
TOLERATION 


We have rapidly surveyed several 
areas of group tension within the na- 
tion from an ethical perspective. One 
of the greatest sources of prejudice and 
group conflict still to be mentioned and 
appraised is religion. Fortunately for 
American life, the great wars of re- 
ligion had already worn themselves out 
before the period of the formation of 
our national state. Some degree of 
religious toleration had already been 


6G Myrdal, An American Dilemma (New 
York: Harper and Bros., 1944), Vol I, p. 24. 


achieved in theory and in practice while’ 
America was still a colonial region. 
Even so, sectarian passions were re- 
flected in the American doctrine of the 
separation of church and state and in 
the separation (for all practical pur- 
poses) of religion and the public school. 
Despite great improvement in interfaith 
and interdenominational relations, the 
fundamental religious diversities are 
stil rampant in local ccmmmunities 
throughout the land. 

The local disunity and the sectarian 
rivalry stand in sharp contrast to the 
solidarity and mutual understanding at 
the national level among the great 
faiths. In facing the problems of na- 
tionalism, racism, labor-management re- 
lations, minorities’ rights, and civil lib- 
erty, the Jews, the Catholics, and the 
Protestants have prepared official moral 
pronouncements which are entirely con- 
sistent and coherent with one another. 
There exists a growing moral commu- 
nity among the leadership, prompted 
into expression by the threat of the com- 
mon enemies of totalitarianism and 
racism. The problem today is to over- 
come prejudice and misunderstanding in 
the local parish. 

A healthy national unity has much to 
gain from the growing ecumenicity in 
the Protestant churches and from the 
gradual acceptance of a social creed. 
Protestantism is a special example in 
religion of the dilemma which all Ameri- 
cans experience on the racial question, 
the dilemma of having solvec a prob- 
lem in principle but violating it in insti- 
tutional practice and folkways. Prot- 
estantism is fundamentally beset by a 
guilty conscience over its sectarianism. 
The “broken Body of Christ” is an 
obvious spiritual scandal. Christ is the 
symbol of unity and reconciliation, not 
of division and hatred. On its con- 
structive side, the sense of guilt and 
shame is making for humility and tolera- 
tion. It is making for the quest for 
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‘unity amid the anarchy of particularism. 
What is now a problem of concrete spir- 
itual unity for Protestants is also be- 
coming a problem for all faiths which 
adhere to an ethical monotheism. 

From the standpoint of importance 
for national unity, the emergence of 
official social creeds in the various de- 
nominations and in the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America is 
hard to overestimate. Since 1908 the 
American creed in its social and eco- 
nomic aspects has become official in the 
greater denominations of the United 
States. The social creeds of Protes- 
tants, like those of Catholics and Jews, 
provide today a substantial base on 
which to build bridges from group to 
group who are in conflict. 

But what we have described as an 
emergent social creed is not yet char- 
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acteristic of popular American Christi- 
anity. The clash of absolute claims, 
universal and unchangeable, has made 
for skepticism. Much of the moral 
confusion of American life and much of 
the ethical relativism roots in the mutual 
cancellation of contradictory “divine” 
commands. Where a possible integral 
human experience, mature and balanced, 
has been voided by religious bigotry, a 
spiritual vacuum is created and the ex- 
cesses of secularism, nationalism, racism, 
and class antagonisms enter in. Today 
the public school attempts, with indif- 
ferent application and success, to bring 
a unity under the banner of American- 
ism, where it cannot do so on religious 
grounds. ‘The American creed of the 
public school tends to be a secular ver- 
sion of Judaeo-Christian social ideals in 
terms of an emerging national culture. 
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Intergroup Education Through the School Curriculum 
By Hrepa Tasa and Howarp E. WILSON * 


MERICAN education today is 

keenly aware of the importance of 
improved group relations if the United 
States is to achieve a higher measure of 
democratic living, avoid disastrous so- 
cial disintegration, and realize the full 
cultural resources within the Nation. 
As is pointed out in another article in 
this volume, many educational organi- 
zations and agencies are today working 
skillfully and persistently at the task of 
making education for better group liv- 
ing more effective. This article deals 
with one avenue of approach to the 
total problem of focusing education on 
group living—-the avenue of the school 
curriculum. It deals with one central 
question: What readjustments in the 
school curriculum will enable the school 
to discharge more adequately its re- 
sponsibilities for reducing social ten- 
sions and improving human relations in 
American society? 

Before suggesting certain promising 
lines of readjustment it is essential to 
State basic hypotheses and definitions 
assumed by the authors. The field of 
intergroup relations is to be defined in 
very broad terms; it is not a separate 
ségment of the curriculum or of life. 
No school can discharge its responsi- 
bilities merely by creating a “new 
course” in intergroup relations. Read- 
justments in terms of human values and 
of sensitivity to sociological processes 
are called for in every subject field and 


1 The authors wish to acknowledge the as- 
sistance of the following members of the 1945 
Summer Workshop at Harvard University: 
Paul W. Coons, Hartford; Helen G. Drinan, 
East Boston; James M. Duckrey, Philadelphia ; 
Ralph F. V. Quinn, Boston; Nellie Senften, 
Newton, Massachusetts; Carol M. Smith, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; Beryl Sullivan, Ar- 
lington, Massachusetts; Matilda F. Utecht, 
Providence. 
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‘tional level of the course of study. 


at' all grade levels. Intergroup rela- 
tions are coterminous with total educa- 
tion; changed emphases and materials 
in the curriculum as a whole are to be 
expected as concern over intergroup re- 
lations rises. Some new topics cr units 
may well be inserted in courses in the 
social studies, the humanities, and bi- 
ology. Items of information distributed 
widely through all fields and levels may 
assume new significance in the light of 
interest in intergroup relations, and ac- 
quire higher priority at the informa- 
De- 
fining the curriculum as the total set 
of experiences into which schools direct 
pupils, the ‘actual way of living in 
schools as miniature societies has great 
pertinence for education in group living. 
The activities of the classroom, the pro- 
jection of school enterprises into the 
community, the quality of teaching ma- 
terials used, must all be considered in a 
curriculum attack on intergroup educa- 
tion. Emotions as well as intellect, ac- 
tion as well as thought, deeds as well as 
words must all enter into the complex 
of needed cusriculum reorganization in 
this field. 

In the light of these broad considera- 
tions reorganization of the curriculum 
in the interests of intergroup education 
will here be discussed in reference to 
(1) concepts and understandings to be 
developed, (2) sensitivity and good will, 
(3) objective thinking, and (4) expert 
ence in democratic procedures. 


CONCEPTS AND UNDERSTANDINGS 
TO BE DEVELOPED 


Recognizing the serious need for bet- 
ter education about group living, and 
cognizant of the sources of many oi the 
prejudices which plague American life, 
curriculum makers in schools should 
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thake certain that a number of basic 
concepts or understandings, central to 
group relations, are effectively and sys- 
tematically taught. 

Pupils must know, for example, some- 
thing about the people who make up 
America, their backgrounds, their group 
affiliations, their participation in Ameri- 
can life, their attitudes and problems. 
Among the groups which should be 
studied are the great national origin 
groups, the special language groups, zhe 
religious, ethnic, and racial groupings 
into which American society is divided. 
Through history and literature classes, 
especially, information and understand- 
ing about these constituent groups must 
be developed. 

Ideas or concepts about individual 
personality——how it is formed, the pres- 
sures to which it is subjected, the de- 
fenses which may be erected to safe- 
guard its integrity, its influences on 
social action—must be carefully devel- 
oped in young citizens. At strategic 
points within the curriculum, notably in 
the social studies, literature, and art, 
pupils should study how group member- 
ship and status affect personality. Taey 
should see the individual as nourisaed 
within groups and influenced by the 
conditions under which those groups 
live in American society. High school 
pupils may well acquire concepts con- 
cerning aggressiveness or submission, 
for example, as aspects of the interac- 
tion between an individual, his fellows, 
and his environment. The effect of 
prejudice on the individual who pos- 
sesses it or who receives it is a fit sub- 
ject for study. Effects of acceptance or 
rejection on character should be ex- 
plored. Individual values as they arise 
out of social context should be studied. 
In essence, the psychology of human 
personality, in its elementary and sim- 
pler aspects, needs to be studied within 
the school curriculum. 

Another area in which pupils need to 
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acquire sounder understandings is ir 
the nature of group life. Obviously 
there is the closest relationship betweer 
an individual and the groups to whict 
he belongs, but beyond that relationshiy 
lie the structure of a group in socio 
logical terms and the functions o 
groups in a democratic society such a: 
curs. Many of the stereotypes whicl 
plague American life and increase socia 
tensions arise in overemphasis of grour 
“types” and in underemphasis of varia- 
tion within groups. For example, com- 
mon stereotypes about Jews are based 
upon ignorance of the variation among 
Jews as to appearance, religious convic- 
tion, economic status, and all othe 
traits. The structure of a group, witt 
variation above its common denomina- 
tor, needs to be studied and repeatedly 
Ulustrated within the curriculum. The 
sociology of group life is a basic area 
for study. 

Another aspect of group operation ir 
American society which needs more di- 
rect study is the theory of group inter- 
relations. The unrealistic “melting-pot 
concept” in which all individuals and 
groups dissolve into a common mold is 
too generally impressed upon pupils. 
The concepts of assimilation and espe- 
cially of cultural pluralism, as sociologi- 
cal phenomena, need to be carefully 
studied by all secondary-school pupifs. 
As a body, young citizens need to 
ponder such questions as: To what 
extent do differences among groups 
strengthen or weaken American life? 
What is meant by assimilation? By 
Americanization? On such matters as 
these, the anthropologists and cultural 
sociologists have much to teach in terms 
of concepts which are essential founda- 
tions for the best achievements of har- 
monious group relations. 

It is important, too, that the school 
lay a conceptual foundation concerning 
the processes or techniques of inter- 
group action. Two examples may suf- 
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fice to make the point clear. First, 
segregation as a technique needs to be 
“thought through” by young people. 
In school programs, where studied at all, 
segregation is studied as an aspect of 
an established order; it should be ex- 
amined as a method of group relations. 
Pupils’ concepts about segregation—its 
legal status, its effects on individual per- 
sonality and on group mores, its effect 
on a total society, its relation to social 
ideals—should be sharpened and clari- 
fied. The same is true of other meth- 
ods of handling group relations, both 
competitive and co-operative. A second 
example lies in the process of scape- 
goating. Scapegoating is a too common 
phenomenon of group life. A bulwark 
against it may lie in more widespread 
understanding of it as a technique. 
Ignorance of these and other techniques, 
good and bad, is not a sound basis for 
realistic and effectively good citizenship 
in the modern world. Schools have 
made a beginning toward “applied soci- 
ology” in studies of public opinion and 
propaganda analysis, but these studies 
are too frequently only negative in char- 
acter and limited in scope. Both litera- 
ture and modern problems courses have 
direct responsibility for guiding pupils 
into deeper understanding of the ways 
in.which groups work within a social 
context for human and humane ends. 


SENSITIVITY AND Goop WILL 


While a first task of the curriculum 
is to equip pupils with sound and con- 
structive ideas about group life, ideas 
alone are not enough. There must be 
an emotional element and an ethical 
drive in effective intergroup education. 
While these are not unrelated to intel- 
lectual understanding, they involve more 
than a purely conceptual approach. 

In many schools the first need is 
simply that of awakening pupils to the 
problems of intergroup living in the 
United States today. One function of 


the curriculum is the disturbance of 
unwarranted smugness and lethargy. In 
this task, not only formal courses of 
study, but also assembly programs, li- 
brary booklists, school exhibits, and 
motion pictures—the whole gamut of 
influences within the school—<ére in- 
volved. Human relations of any va- 
riety, either those pertaining to indi- 
vidual or group relations, are always 
permeated with feelings and attitudes. 
The tenor of human relations is largely 
created by acceptances and rejections. 
These feelings lead to what are com- 
monly called prejudice and tolerance. 
To avoid prejudice and to create a more 
judicious acceptance requires a cos- 
mopolitan sensitivity to people, their 
values, prides, and ambitions. At pres- 
ent these feelings are ordinarily devel- 
oped by undirected and uncontrolled 
experience alone. p agha 

School can help develop a’more cos- 
mopolitan sensitivity in several ways. 
One, of course, is increasing the contacts 
and communications among individuals 
in various groups. It is difficult, for 
example, to visualize an ‘A-number 
one” intellectual Negro without ever 
having seen one, or a generous and 
sensitive Jew without contact with one. 
How often are the wealthy surprised 
that poor people really are clean, or 
moral, or love their children! Direct 
contact on a discerning and sensitive 
level is a powerful aid in destroying 
stereotypes and developing better inter- 
group relations. Another way open to 
the schools lies in the use of literature, 
particularly fiction, for exploring sys- 
tematically a variety of human mores— 
the ways people are accepted and re- 
jected, the ways in which they make 
adjustments, the ways in which they 
differ and are similar. Fiction stimu- 
lates and permits identification——‘put- 
ting oneself in the place of another”— 
in ways coldly intellectual analysis does 
not. 
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The task of making pupils sensitive to 
human values and predicaments involves 
first sensitizing teachers and administra- 
tors. A strong program of in-service 
education is ordinarily prerequisite -0 
effective curriculum action. In a school 
where the staff is alert and sensitive, 
the body of material presented to the 
pupils, the experiences of the art classes, 
the “casual” references of classrocm 
discussion, the example of teachers who 
are scrupulously observant of human 
dignity and value even among pupils, 
the organization of field trips, the de- 
velopment of democratic ways of living 
within the school institution, the shew- 
ing of pertinent films and exhibits, are 
all curriculum matters contributory to 
good intergroup education. ‘They may 
motivate the application of deeper un- 
derstanding to immediate human rela- 
tions. These varied approaches cannot 
all be reduced to the paper prescriptions 
of a course of study; they are far too 
flexible, elusive, and pervasive for that. 
But they stamp the spirit of a school— 
and without that spirit the institution 
cannot be successful in education for 
intergroup relations. 


OBJECTIVE THINKING 


No lasting understanding is possible 
without developing methods of think- 
ing—ways in which to discover facts 
and to interpret them, ways in which 
to apply what one believes and to select 
principles applicable in new situations. 
Because the problems of group relations 
are easily involved in strong feelings, 
the development of a critical sense, such 
as the ability to distinguish fact from 
opinion, propaganda and prejudice from 
reality, is extremely important. Above 
all is needed the disciplined thought 
which rises above immediate feeling, 
which immobilizes prejudice and which 
makes objective orientation possible. 
The beginnings of training in compari- 
son, in generalization, in problem solv- 
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ing which are now appearing in many 
school courses are vital parts of educa- 
tion for intergroup relations, as they are 
of education for all aspects of modern 
existence. 


EXPERIENCE IN DEMOCRATIC 
PROCEDURES 


Pupils need to gain from the school 
not only a conceptual framework within 
which to act, not only a desire to act 
justly and a sensitivity to situations in 
which questions of justice are involved, 
not only training in rigorously controlled 
processes of thought, but also experi- 
ence in democratic behavior. Under- 
standing of group relations and sensi- 


_ tivity to human values come to nought 


unless they are put in practice. Many 
of the skills of human living can be ex- 
perienced by pupils and improved by 
practice under educational direction. 
We need to give greater attention, for 
example, to the skills of making group 
decisions from a multitude of differing 
opinions, of co-operating fcr our own 
welfare even with people and groups 
we do not like. 

The range of skills needed for demo- 
cratic living is very broad, but a few 
examples here may suggest lines of 
training to which schools should give 
more attention. For an elementary ex- 
ample, pupils should become more skill- 
ful in conversation (which is the chief 
factor in the determination of public 
opinion) and in the detection of gossip 
and prejudice in conversation. Knowl- 
edge and judgment about the character 
and power of rumor, together with skill 
in identifying exaggeration and in check- 
ing rumor, could stop no small number 
of prejudices and actual clashes. Class- 
toom experiences and conscious analysis 
of school and community relations may 
make pupils more effective influences for 
truth in their conversation and in its 
influence on public opinion. 

Pupils should study the processes by 
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which the conditions of democratic liv- 
ing are improved—the means by which 
individuals and groups fight for good 
causes and oppose bad causes. ‘The 
function of petition or “letters to pub- 
lic officials and the press,” the holding 
of mass meetings, the use of channels of 
mass communication, the organization 
of forces and resources in a worthy 
cause—these should be matters of high 
concern within the curriculum. How to 
participate in or to conduct a public 
meeting, how to detect and resist dema- 
gogic pressures, how to discover facts 
for oneself, how to use the resources 
and institutions and agencies of com- 
munity life for the improvement of hu- 
man affairs—these are all properly sub- 
jects not only for study but also for 
systematic experience in the school cur- 
riculum. Many of the processes or tech- 
niques of intergroup action which were 
referred to above in the discussion of 
concepts—at least those which are con- 
structive and positive in nature—should 
be consciously experienced as well as 
studied by pupils. 


INTERRELATIONSHIPS WITHIN THE 
CURRICULUM 


The four approaches to curriculum 
reorganization suggested above are all 
intimately related. In any one human 
being, one such area of characteristics 
developed without the support of the 
other three does not achieve the real 
purpose. One quality without others is 
impotent in producing people capable 
of democratic and constructive group 
living. Therefore, one of the important 
criteria to be borne in mind by those 
readjusting curricula in the interests of 
intergroup education is the degree to 


which the four approaches are cross-` 


referenced and interrelated; each ap- 
proach acquires its merit in part from 
its support by the others. 

It is, moreover, impossible to desig- 
nate any one part of the schools’ pro- 
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gram as exclusively promoting any one 
of these abilities. Some of the tasks 
naturally can be better fulfilled in one 
kind of activity than in another. For 
example, the development of an ade- 
quate knowledge about race, about mi- 
nority groups, may be largely part of 
the academic subject matter of the 
curriculum. We can teach American 
history so that the old impression of 
an American as white, Anglo-Saxon, and 
Protestant, does not reduce all others to 
an out-group status. Much needed in- 
formation can also be acquired through 
participation in school and community 
living, through the relatively informal 
aspects of the school program. Per- 
sonal contacts through trips, speakers, 
social associations will do much toward 
developing sensitivity to the values of a 
variety of people. Literature is of în- 
estimable value in the same area. Such 
experiences as choral reading of the 
poetry of a Negro poet, dramatizing the 
idea of “Americans All,” or planning a 
school function to create social cohesion 
within the total student body help both 
the extension of feeling and the develop- 
ment of basic concepts. 


WHAT SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


Programs in intergroup education in 
most schools today bear all the ear- 
marks of experimentalism. They tend 
to be fostered by isolated, enthusiastic 
individuals. As such they do not al- 
ways represent a comprehensive ap- 
proach or a plan to develop wel- 
rounded aspects of the education needed 
in group relations. They are often, also, 
more strongly directed by sentiment 
than by good sense. Too frequently a 
dramatic but one-sided idea gives them 
direction. Such is the case, for ex- 
ample, in current emphasis on “rumor 
clinics.” 

Recently there has come recognition 
of the diverseness of such sporadic ef- 
forts. ‘This has fostered development 
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of concerted efforts toward over-all, 
thoroughly planned, comprehensive pro- 
grams in individual schools. The first 
such illustration was the “Springfield 
plan.” This plan represented a pro- 
gram of intergroup education from ele- 
mentary through high school, encom- 
passing academic curriculum, school 
living, administrative procedures, and 
school-community relations. This over- 
all consideration of varied phases is a 
main characteristic which elevates the 
Springfield program to the status of a 
plan. In spite of much misunderstand- 
ing, the plan is not a special gadget but 
a program for adequate education in 
democratic citizenship. It involves full 
recognition of the multiple character of 
American culture, and utilizes every ex- 
pression of that culture within commu- 
nity living or curriculum areas. These 
aspects of group living are fortified by a 
systematic employment of teachers from 
various racial, religious, and nationality 
groups. Community patterns are in- 
volved by adult education programs and 
by job-placement policies. 

Of even more recent development are 
large-scale co-operative projects, involv- 
ing specialists, consultants, and co-op- 
eration among school systems. Projects 
of this character under the sponsorship 
of the Bureau of Intercultural Relations 
and of the American Council on Educa- 
tion (with the co-operation of the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews) are described elsewhere in this 
volume. The chief characteristic of 
these projects is the attempt to de- 
velop over-all programs in co-operating 
schools. 

Within the pattern of a larger, over- 
all program a number of schools are 
now emphasizing better group living 
within the school environment. Many 
schools have minority groups which, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, do not share 
freely and fully in school life. Their 
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ous reasons—rejection, their own 

ing of inadequacy, school tradit 
lack of academic achievement or o 
social graces. This is particularly 
of racial groups in some commun 
of recently arrived ethnic group 
others, and of children from lower 
nomic status in most schools. The 
growing evidence of conscious effo 
bring these groups into the main sti 
of school life, to provide them of 
tunities to achieve status and to i 
cise leadership, and to provide 
portunities for them to participat 
athletics, school government, clubs, 
social life. This emphasis on groug 
ing comes in part from an awake 
consciousness of the democratic | 
ciples of individual rights and eque 
In some cases there is a clearer rea 
tion that the only way in which 
group of individuals may become a 
of American life and learn the cor 
ways is to be a part of the common 
of life in the school. This is par 
larly pertinent in communities w 
the community institutions foster sı 
gation and thereby undercut or ; 
intergroup communication on the ¢ 
level. 

A second important emphasis 
schools today is local course-of-s 
building. Various teacher groups ir 
United States are carefully scrutini 
their programs in American history 
literature for inadequacies in preser 
American culture totally and rea 
cally. In many schools English te 
ers are introducing new books ` 
pointed emphasis on human relat: 
selected for their representativenes 
the groups in America. Certain scl 
are experimenting with work in sı 
psychology and with sociology and 
thropology as objective approache 
the study of group cultures. Scl 
are increasingly alert to stereotypes 
corded in the teaching materials or 
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increasingly concerned with teaching 
clearer concepts concerning the inherit- 
ance of traits; they are beginning to in- 
troduce some elementary concepts of 
genetics and to study the problems of 
race. Quite generally there are plans 
for clearer formulation of democratic 
ideals and democratic realities, particu- 
larly in discussing such common prob- 
lems as housing, civic rights, education, 
and employment. There are units on 
minority problems, units on the history 
and contributions of outstanding mi- 
nority groups. 

Perhaps the most significant new de- 
velopment is a serious desire for under- 
standing the community in which the 
school operates, its present tensions, its 
group dynamics as a source from which 
to get direction and support for a school 
program. Community surveys, no mat- 
ter of what extent and thoroughness, are 
conducted. Contacts are sought with 
community leaders; often community 
“juries” serve as critics and consultants 
for proposed school plans and projects. 

These various approaches are, in most 
cases, still too external to the full school 
program; one of the major problems is 
integration of the intergroup activities 
into the main body of the curriculum. 
Isplated and sporadic efforts, no matter 
how brilliant and specifically effective, 
of necessity fall short of achieving the 
main objectives of intergroup education. 
Attainment of these objectives requires 
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time, concerted action, and combined 
impact from many directions. 
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School Administration and Intercultural Relations 


By THEODORE BRAMELD and ELEANOR FISH 


HE analyses of school administra- 

tive policies and practices in this 
article are based largely on a study 
made by one of the authors during the 
academic year, 1944-45. Its purpose 
was to obtain, by studying firsthand 
seven more or less representative school 
systems,’ a preliminary and broad over- 
view of steps taken in public education 
to solve America’s problem of intercul- 
tural relations. Although these systems 
were scattered from coast to coast, no 
city in the deep South was visited. The 
study was sponsored by the American 
Council on Race Relations, the Bureau 
for Intercultural Education, the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, and the Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democracy 
of the National Education Association, 
and was financed by the Rosenwald 
Fund. How the choice of cities was 
determined, what methods were used, 
and detailed findings are available else- 
where.? The co-operating systems re- 
ferred to frequently in this article are 
the seven which participated in this 
study. 


COMMUNITY SETTINGS 


The following characteristics sum- 
marize broadly the social settings of the 
co-operating systems. They range in 
size from 35,000 to over 2,000,000, and 
five of them have shown a recent 
marked increase in population chiefly 
ascribable to the war boom. One is a 
residential city in a rich agricultural 
area; another is a railroad and shipping 


1 One school authority, however, rates the 
systems well above average, considered as a 
group. 

2 Theodore Brameld, Frontiers of Intercul- 
tural Democracy: A Survey of Administrative 
Policies and Practices in Seven School Systems, 
Bureau for Intercultural Education Publica- 
tion Series (New York: Harper, 1946). 
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center; in five, large industries deter- 
mine the major occupations. The larg- 
est percentages of the population in all 
are, of course, wageworkers, and the 
average income of families has been 
normally well below the minimum re- 
garded by experts as necessary for an 
adequate living standard. Organized la- 
bor has grown in power and numbers, 
yet in no city has labor gained a degree 
of direction over political and social | 
institutions commensurate with such 
power and numbers. i 

The general pattern of community 
control varies. One city with a strong 
democratic tradition is well governed. 
In another, enormous corporate power 
and demagogic politicians vie for con- 
trol. A strong conservative aristocracy, 
good city rule, and mass complacency 
characterize the third. Powerful finan- 
cial interests, strongly conservative, 
dominate the fourth. The pattern in 
the fifth is on the whole governed by an 
ideology of middle-class virtues and set 
by liberal, well-meaning, retired profes- 
sionals. Two of the cities are largely 
controlled by absentee ownership and 
exhibit little grass-roots vitality. 

Widely diverse foreign-born minori- 
ties constitute from 10 to 20 per cent of 
each total population. During the last 
four years, the Negro group has greatly 
increased in about half of these cities; 
in the others it has remained fairly 
stable. Because of the acute labor 
shortage, it has benefited to a degree 
beyond anything previously experi- 
enced; and, with the support of labor, 
it has begun to organize and to vocalize 
its demands in an equally unprecedented 
way. Nevertheless, discriminations and 
segregations still tragically overshadow 
all gains. 

While Negroes constitute the first 
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item on America’s agenda of unfinished 
business among minorities, and they are 
at the top of that agenda in at least 
four of the communities, the Spanish- 
American group is not only numerous in 
three, but—in various ways—is an even 
more depressed minority. The Jewish 
group is important in intercultural rela- 
tions, for anti-Semitism in its typically 
subversive as well as overt forms is al- 
most everywhere discernible. Various 
other religious groups play significant 
roles in these communities; within re- 
ligious ranks may be observed both ex- 
tremes of black reaction and of mili- 
tantly democratic attitudes. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
Co-OPERATING SCHOOLS 


Concern for democratic relations in 
schools is stated with varying explicit- 
ness in a majority of the co-operating 
systems. In one there is a conscious 
emphasis on “Democracy” as the com- 
mon denominator of all study and ac- 
tivity. The administration is unwilling 
to see people “pushed around” because 
of their race, religion, or nationality, 
and has challenged certain discrimina- 
tions in the community. Another, fac- 
ing acute racial problems, has issued a 
statement of objectives emphasizing the 
“democratic way of life” and the ‘“co- 
operation and support of all agencies of 
community life.” In a third the super- 
intendent and his immediate staff are 
genuinely concerned about intercul- 
tural relations, but hardly consider 
them an integrating principle of cur- 
ricular theory and practice. The policy 
of the fourth system, typical of many, 
is to approach intergroup relations pri- 
marily through the avenue of cultural 
contributions; thus, while the study of 
cultures is emphasized in the curricu- 
lum, there is a tendency to sentimen- 
talize and idealize the achievements of 
various groups rather than to face 


squarely social and political problems 
of concern to them. 

In three systems there is very little 
if any enunciation of a guiding philoso- 
phy. One is decidedly conventional; 
another accepts community patterns 
which reflect discriminations and preju- 
dice; the third is becoming aware of the 
need for such a philosophy and is grop- 
ing for reorientation. 

Administrative control follows, on the 
whole, a line-staff pattern of authority. 
In one system an executive committee 
of deputy superintendents wields great 
power, sharing only some of it with 
principals. There is an established rul- 
ing that candidates for teaching posi- 
tions shall be selected according to 
merit exclusively, but placement is usu- 
ally from the top down. In another, 
key personnel committees exercise au- 
thority over appointments, advance- 
ments, disability, and leaves, but com- 
mittee members are appointed rather 
than elected. 

There has been a recent trend in one 
or two systems toward decentralization, 
with authority delegated to principals 
and, in some instances, teacher commit- 
tees. For example, one system is char- 
acterized by an official encouragement 
of dispersion of administrative power, 
and there is machinery for teacher 
participation, but the superintendent 
and two associates hold the right to 
veto proposals. 

Staff participation in curriculum- 
planning or policy-making is often per- 
functory. With one or two exceptions, 
rank-and-file responsibility for curricu- 
lum revision or policy is uncertain, 
incidental, or, at best, largely advisory. 
Some administrations have no well- 
defined policy. It is obvious that all 
staffs need to gain more experience in 
practicing majority rule in terms of ma- 
jority interests and judgments. 

Student participation in school plan- 
ning is still less advanced. Four sys- 
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‘tems have student councils, but most of 

the councils appear to be largely faculty 
dominated. The most original oppor- 
tunity for student participation was 
found in one senior high school which 
has a student-faculty-parent association. 
students attend regular meetings and 
take part in discussion. 


EXPLICIT INTERCULTURAL PRACTICES 
AND POLICIES 


Specific intercultural practices and 
policies are more or less comparable to 
the status of these school systems viewed 
as a whole. Administrative attitudes 
toward issues of intercultural relation- 
ship range from a direct, forthright at- 
tack, through a zone of uncertainty and 


vacillation, to an almost complete op-` 


position to direct attack of any kind. 
Examples of both poles will be reveal- 
ing. 

With administrative insistence on fac- 
ing issues squarely, one system has 
adopted official guiding principles for a 
permanent program of intercultural edu- 
cation. It has put into operation a vast 
network of system-wide and local com- 
mittees. It has encouraged intercul- 
tural experiments within individual 
schools and between schools. And it 
believes that, as long as conflicts and 
discriminations do exist, constructive 
attack upon intercultural problems and 
definite programs of action are essential 
even if, in this process, minorities are 
singled out for explicit attention. 

At the other pole, the approach epito- 
mizes a policy common among American 
schools. In oversimplified essence it is 
based on the theory that the best ap- 
proach to intercultural problems is to 
avoid, in any direct or explicit sense, 
approaching them at all. In other 
words, good human relations are not 
developed by focusing educationally 
upon difficulties or differences among 
races or creeds or nationalities, but 


simply by providing the conditions by 
which all people may live and work to- 
gether equitably and freely, both in the 
schools and in the community. Never- 
theless, individual schools within this 
system approach the intercultural area 
with more positive specificity than the 
central administrative policy seems to 
advocate. Deviations may also be ob- 
served in such negative practices as the 
sanctioning of segregated clubs and ac- 
tivities. 

Status of minorities 

Three of the systems visited kept no 
official records of minority groups among 
the school population. In one, a study 
analyzing and classifying racial and 
cultural groupings of children by schools 
was made over twenty years ago, but 
from that time until the present no sys- 
tematic records have been kept. In 
two others, records of Negro children 
are made, but information on other 
groups is spotty. In a number of cities, 
principals could give fairly accurate fig- 
ures as to the number of Jewish stu- 
dents in their particular schools; they 
based them on absences on Jewish holi- 
days. In only one of the seven was 
there any formal record of the number 
of students of minority groups, and in 
that city Jewish students were not jn- 
cluded. 

Three of the systems maintain segre- 
gated schools for Negro children. In 
one of these, there are efforts to enforce 
district boundaries, and, although racial 
reasons for transfers are not approved, 
there is some transferring by subterfuge. 
In the second, Negro children are often 
provided free transportation to avoid 
attendance at all-white schools. The 
number of segregated schools in the 
third system is increasing because of 
concentrating populations; here the 
transfer policy is irregular with princi- 
pals exercising judgment, and the state 
law presumably aimed to check racial 
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segregation is loosely enforced. The 
fourth system, in an effort to prevent a 
growing tendency toward segregation, 
enforces districting on the junior and 
senior high school levels, but makes no 
rules on the elementary level. In four 
systems, the schools are all mixed; but 
the Negro enrollment in individual 
schools sometimes numbers as high as 
80 per cent, the Chinese from 61 to 80 
per cent, and the Spanish-American 
from 70 to 80 per cent. The trans- 
fer procedures in these systems vary. 
There is no nation-wide-——-in some cases 
no city-wide—policy with regard to 
transfers and districting. of student 
population. 

Administrators belonging to minority 
groups are very few indeed—a total of 
only seven Negro principals, two assist- 
ant principals, two Jewish principals, 
and one Jewish adult education director 
was found in all the systems together. 
Members of such groups also hold somé 
nonacademic posts, such as janitors, 
clerks, and secretaries. Teachers be- 
longing to the Negro, Jewish, Spanish- 
American, Portuguese-American, Chi- 
nese-American, and Italian-American 
groups are on the several staffs but 
nearly always in relatively small num- 
bers. Most Negroes teach Negro chil- 
dren only; just two were found teach- 
ing all-white classes. Mixed faculties 
are organized in all seven systems; but 
this includes two systems with only a 
single Negro in otherwise white staffs 
of two individual schools. Almost in- 
variably Negroes teach in schools with 
the largest proportion of Negro children. 

The administrator who attempts to 
mix his faculty often faces strong com- 
munity and staff opposition. A change 
is seldom easily or quickly accom- 
plished, and strategy usually must be 
slow-paced to be effective. Sometimes 
administrators have found that the ap- 
pointment of a teacher of another race, 
made without fanfare, becomes accepted 


on the basis of the teacher’s pe-form: 
ance. 


Pre-service and in-service training 


Pre-service and in-service training in 
the intercultural field is divergent. 
Many opportunities for enriching cul- 
tural experiences are being overlooked 
in the area of pre-service training, par- 
ticularly as it applies to practice teach- 
ing. In one community, such teaching 
is done largely in the “better” schools 
rather than in schools where intercul- 
tural problems are acute. In another 
Negro students do not get their practice 
teaching in local schools but are sent to 
another town. In fact, opportunities 
for practice teaching by Negro students 
in white districts, or even by white stu- 
dents in minority districts, arə very 
limited. Interracial practice teaching is 
carried on to any extent in but one sys- 
tem. 

In-service teacher education ranges 
from no training whatever to energetic 
system-wide conferences, worzshops, 
and experiences. Training is often lim- 
ited to occasional lectures. Tbe local 
university may offer courses for teach- 
ers in service, but often this training 
parallels the conventional public school 
organization and gives no attention to 
crucial intercultural problems. One ad- 
ministration has developed a plan for 
exchange teachers whereby guest teach- 
ers are invited to the system for a year, 
while members of its staff spend the 
same length of time in other sections of 
the country. 

One “School Committee on Intercul- 
tural Relations” has shown great energy 
and vision in regard to the problem of 
in-service training. Meetings, one-day 
institutes, and lectures for teachers by 
outstanding intercultural experts were 
begun last year and are being continued 
this year. Half-day seminars for the 
combined intercultural committees of 
four or five individual schools are being 
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held at intervals. Both beginning and 
advanced courses on intercultural prob- 
Jems have been started as a joint enter- 
prise with the local college. Numerous 
teachers have attended intercultural 
workshops during recent summers, and 
plans are being made to use their train- 
ing systematically for special situations. 


Curriculum practices 


AltLough it lies outside our scope to 
discuss detailed curricular practices in 
this a-ticle, we should remember that 
administrative policies and practices 
invarizbly lie behind them. 

To illustrate, in one system intercul- 
tural issues and relations are more often 
woven into the total method and struc- 
ture cf the program than they are 
singlea out for specialized attention. 
In another system intercultural mate- 
rials for the curriculum are just now 
being developed and used. Especially 
deserving of commendation is an admin- 
istratively sponsored monograph, “‘Prob- 
lems cf Adjustment Among Spanish- 
American Children in the Schools.” It 
is presumably read by all teachers in 
the system who have students of this 
cultural group in their charge. Cur- 
ricular emphasis in still another system 
includes community participation as 
well as classroom study. An elaborate 
program of exhibit-performances graph- 
ically illustrating cultural contributions 
has been developed co-operatively by 
cultural groups and schools. 


Vocaticnal training 


Spec:al attention to the serious em- 
ployment problems of minority group 
students and vigorous efforts to pro- 
vide vccational education which would 
train them for better and more skilled 
occupations were found in but one sys- 
tem. Here an enlightened group of vo- 
cational leaders began before the United 
States ceclared war to train many Negro 
students for skilled jobs; at the same 
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time they sent emissaries to employers 
to persuade them that Negroes should 
be hired. An advisory committee made 
up of union and other leaders was ap- 
pointed by the superintendent to sup- 
port the program. This is the only city 
in the seven where skilled Negroes were 
available when the need arose, and 
many thousands were hired. The status 
quo pattern of discriminatory employ- 
ment was broken. 


Extracurricular experiences 


On the whole extracurricular experi- 
ences involving intergroup contacts are 
farther developed than curricular prac- 
tices. Like the latter, however, they too 
reflect administrative attitudes. Inter- 
racial sports are common to all seven 
systems, as are interracial clubs and 
some musical activities. Frequent elec- 
tion of students from various cultural 
groups as officers of classes, clubs, and 
organizations is a wholesome manifesta- 
tion of the indigenous desire on the 
part of youngsters to be democratic. 
But interracial dancing is almost un- 
heard of above the elementary or, oc- 
casionally, the junior high school level. 
Interracial swimming is next in infre- 
quency. Administrators are sometimes 
exceedingly hesitant to encourage any 
change in these activities for fear ,of 
community repercussions. 

Interschool programs are hardly de- 
veloped to the point where they may be 
regarded as‘’an important means to in- 
tercultural association. There are but 
two or three experiments between single 
schools on the elementary level, and a 
few co-operative efforts between paro- 
chial and public schools. 


Organizational efforts 


One of the’ most encouraging. trends 
is the provision of formal machinery to 
build better human relations. In most 
of the cities there is at least one active 
intercultural committee, made up of 
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teachers and others, but usually admin- 
istratively appointed. Often the or- 
ganizations are system-wide; sometimes 
they are limited to individual schools or 
districts; frequently they are responsible 
for curricular or extracurricular innova- 
tions. Increasingly, school leaders rec- 
ognize that the racial question is a col- 
lective question, and must be dealt with 
collectively. For that reason, the piece- 
meal, individualized approach that has 
been so popular in American education 
is gradually being supplemented in this 
area by the recognition that we must 
have a comprehensive over-all approach 
as well. 

Rich opportunities for intercultural 
contacts seem to be provided by the 
interracial policy of teachers’ unions in 
five communities; yet in these and other 
professional associations one observes a 
paucity of organized attention to in- 
tercultural problems. A striking ex- 
ception was found in a large, militant 
local: its intercultural committee has 
prepared: materials for system-wide dis- 
tribution and developed various reward- 
ing projects. Other committees and so- 
cial events of this teachers’ organization 
function on a forthright interracial 
basis. 


Community relations 


On the whole, relations with the com- 
munity in the intercultural area are 
fairly uncrystallized.’ Most if not all 
of the superintendents in the co-operat- 
ing systems recognize the need for 
stronger community relations, however, 
and there are beginnings of great po- 
tential importance. In one system, a 
community-school program among cul- 
tural groups has been under way for 
nearly ten years; in two others, neigh- 
borhood-school experiments in sections 
with large minority populations have 
started to use school buildings during 
evening hours for dances and other 
recreational events. In nearly all of 


the other systems interested citizens are 
working with school committees on in- 
tercultural problems. 

Parent-Teacher Associations are hav- 
ing some effect. Many PTA’s zre un- 
representative or weak; but in a few 
individual schools associations can be 
found with flourishing interracial mem- 
berships and programs on intercultural 
problems. 

A few promising programs have also 
been started in adult education. The 
smallest city allowed one teacher half 
time over a period of six years for the 
express purpose of making personal, in- 
formal contacts with cultural groups. 
The local university in another com- 
munity offers adults an evening course 
on intercultural relations and brings in 
speakers of distinction from near-by 
cities. The adult education division of 
this city is the only one encountered 
which ‘has been experimenting with 
workers’ classes—another potentially 
important development for intercultural 
education. Particularly important is 
the insight of the administration of this 
system that, if the adult population is 
to move along at all parallel with the 
schools, the adult program must reach 
sections of the people ordinarily not 
reached at all by classes and forums. 
Such a project is now under way on an 
experimental basis. 

In general, the status of civic interest 
in intercultural relations ranges from 
indifference and apathy on the one hand 
to very real concern on the cther-—a 
concern that is being translated into 
actions involving the close co-oDeration © 
of community organizations, such as 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, the National Urban League, 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
and the American Federation oz Labor, 
and the Chamber of Commerce. 

Evaluation efforts are almcst non- 
existent. There are no systematized 
measurements of changes of attitudes 
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or intercultural growth in any one of 
these systems or communities, despite 
the fact that in at least one some pro- 
gram has been under way for about ten 
years. There are many personal judg- 
ments and a few sporadic efforts at 
testing. To develop adequate instru- 
ments and systems of evaluation which 
can analyze not only achievements but 
also problematic situations is one of 
our most urgent needs. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


What conclusions can be drawn from 
this heterogeneity of observations? In 
the foregoing condensed and selective 
overview we have already implied 
evaluations in reporting practices and 
policies. The reader may therefore 
have anticipated our major generaliza- 
tions. 

Outstanding hopeful signs in the 
school systems themselves are the ad- 
ministrative concern for intercultural 
problems and issues, the expression of 
a democratic policy toward minorities, 
the development of system-wide ma- 
chinery for dealing with intercultural 
problems, and efforts made through ex- 
tracurricular activities and individual 
school experiments. General construc- 
tive tendencies may be summarized in 
five areas: (1) school leaders are in- 
creasingly recognizing the necessity for 
a comprehensive over-all approach; (2) 
beginnings are being made toward vital 
training programs for teachers in serv- 
ice—programs which will help them 
face intercultural issues more realisti- 
cally; (3) activities in adult education 
are being started which aim to develop 
in the ordinary citizen a more func- 
tional concept of democratic values; 
(4) students’ participation in school 
and community relationships is moving, 
at least in specific spots, toward greater 
intercultural equalitarianism; (5) cour- 
ageous administrators are making con- 
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scientious efforts to increase the num- 
ber of mixed faculties. 

Some of these same areas also reveal 
the greatest weaknesses: a glaring lack 
of minority group members on the staffs 
and in administrative posts; an absence 
of realistic, socioeconomic analysis of 
intercultural problems in courses of 
study; an insufficient concern for such 
problems in teacher organizations; the 
inadequate preparation of teachers, es- 
pecially from a sociological and anthro- 
pological standpoint; and the reluctance 
of too many teachers to experiment with 
intercultural problems. A factor of 
equal seriousness is the inadequate 
carry-over between school and commu- 
nity: the child is surrounded by adult 
prejudices and discriminatory mores 
while the school is attempting to teach 
him devotion to the American creed of 
equality for all. Again, we find a lack 
of any over-all community planning to 
deal with intercultural questions. Al- 
though such problems as housing and 
employment are interwoven, in no city 
studied does there appear to be any 
successful attempt on the part of pub- 
lic organizations and institutions to 
synchronize their individual programs 
with all others. Closely related is the 
general inadequacy of provision for 
vital or extensive adult education. . 

A final negative factor is epitomized 
in the confusions existing in educational 
theory and practice. The inconsistency 
in and lack of uniform attitudes toward 
districting and transfer policies consti- 
tute one example. Another is the un- 
certainty concerning the best curricu- 
lar approaches-—whether to begin with 
folklore and cultural traditions, or with 
scientific and realistic analyses of eco- 
nomic, political, social, and cultural 
problems. Some schools hold firmly to 
the conviction that the best approach to 
minority problems is to avoid focusing 
on those problems, while others are 
equally assured that such problems must 
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be singled out for attention if they are 
to be dealt with effectively. Intergroup 
education is involved in the familiar 
but unresolved philosophic issue: Can 
schools reshape the community or do 
they only mirror the environment 
around them? Can public education 
effect social change, or should it avoid 
such controversial issues as equal rights 


for all races on the premise that this is 
none of the school’s business? 

Yet, despite these confusions and 
negative factors, the picture on the 
whole is better than it has ever been in 
the history of public education. The 
American school is one of the most en- 
couraging foretokens of a genuinely 
equalitarian democracy. 


Theodore Brameld, Ph.D., ts professor of educational philosophy ai the University of 
Minnesota and a spectal consultant of the Bureau for Intercultural Education, New 
York. He is a member of the American Philosophical Association; chairman, Adult 
Education Commitiee, American Federation of Teachers; regional vice president, Ameri- 
con Education Felowship; and secretary-treasurer, Philosophy of Education Society. He 
is author of A Philosophic Approach to Communism (1933), Design for America (1945), 
co-author of two Yearbooks of the John Dewey Society, and has contributed numerous 


articles to professional and lay journals 


Eleanor Fish ts editor, Bureau for Intercultural Education, and was formerly editorial 


assistant at Harcourt, Brace and Company. 


School and Community Projects* 


By H. H. Gres and Witam Van TIL 


T will be the function of this article 
to do the following things: first, to 
describe the variety of undertakings now 
under way; second, to indicate the gen- 
eral nature of the assumptions and hy- 
potheses on which these undertakings 
seem to be based. 

There have been five recent surveys 
which have indicated the extent and na- 
ture of intercultural projects in the 
U. S.+ The surveys show that there are 


* In addition to the material referred to in 
the footnotes the following sources have been 
utilized: Building One Nation Indivisible (De- 
troit Public Schools, Board of Education, 
1944); Ernest J. Chave, Personality Develop- 
ment in Children (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1939); Educational Policies Com- 
mission, Learning the Ways of Democracy 
(National Education Association, 1944) ; Elza- 
beth B. Hurlock, Child Development (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1942); Esther 
Mickelson and E. Louise Noyes, “Toward Bet- 
ter Intercultural Understandings,” Intercultural 
Education News, June 1945 (New York: Bu- 
reau for Intercultural Education); Daniel 
Prescott, et al., Helping Teachers Understand 
Children, Staff of Division on Child Develop- 
ment and Teacher Personnel of Commission 
on Teacher Education, 1945; William Van Til, 
Publications on Intercultural Education for 
School and Community (Bureau for Intercul- 
tural Education, 1945); Task Force, Com- 
mission on Community Interrelations, 1945; 
and, Goodwin Watson, Confidential Report to 
Commission on Community Interrelations, 
1945, 

1 Theodore Brameld, Study of School Åd- 
ministrative Practices and Policies Affecting 
Intercultural Relations, Mimeographed (Bu- 
reau for Intercultural Education, 1945, soon 
to be issued by Harper & Bros); Lester Dix, 
The Montclair Conference on Workshop Plan- 
ning, Work in Progress Series (Bureau for In- 
tercultural Education, 1945); H. H. Giles, 
Agencies in the Field of Intercultural Educa- 
tion, Work in Progress Series (Bureau for In- 
tercultural Education, 1945); Victor Pitkin, 
Questionnaire Survey to 1200 School Adminis- 
trators (Bureau for Intercultural Education, 
Nov. 1945); Willlam Van Til, The Work of 
the Bureau for Intercultural Education, Work 
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literally hundreds of organizations work- 
ing to promote better relationships be- 
tween various cultural groups in Amer- 
ica. A more particular analysis of thirty 
of these organizations showed that by 
far the largest number confine their ef- 
forts to providing speakers, holding 
forum discussions, and publishing pam- 
phlets. It is, therefore, possible to say 
that with a few exceptions widespread 
national efforts in the form of commu- 
nity-wide or school system-wide projects 
in intercultural relations have had their 
major development in the very recent 
past. 

Certain examples have been selected 
to illustrate principles and methods. It 
would be a grave injustice to assume 
that: there are not many others of equal 
interest and merit. 

Because of the national attention”? 
given to it, the work in Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts is first to be described. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


The famous Springfield plan, once 
described as a “community’s total war 
against prejudice,” is now called “a 
battle for good citizenship.” “Details,” 
say Chatto and Halligan,‘ “are of them- 


in Progress Series (Bureau for Intercultural 
Education, 1945). 

2 Besides two books and a motion picture 
devoted to the Springfield Plan, many press 
and magazine references are available; see 
Alexander Alland and James Waterman Wise, 
The Springfield Plan (New York: The Viking 
Press, Inc., 1945) ; the motion picture Jt Hap- 
pened in Springfield; Clarence I. Chatto and 
Alice L. Halligan, The Story of the Spring- 
field Plan (New York: Barnes and Noble, 
1945), pp. 9 £. 

8 Alice L. Halligan, A Communitys Total 
War Against Prejudice (Bureau for Intercul- 
tural Education, 1943). 

4 Clarence I. Chatto and Alice L. Halligan, 
op. cit. 
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selves neither new nor sensational. 
They include no magic word, no miracle- 
working formula. They are as old as 
good teaching anywhere. Democracy is 
an ancient institution and its principles 
are known. The vital need of teaching 
these principles to children in a democ- 
racy has been recognized from the earli- 
est days of the Republic.” 

Essentials of the work include a long 
history of forward-looking educational 
development in the schools of Spring- 
field, an organized program on demo- 
cratic living developed since 1939 by a 
democratically representative committee 
of teachers, principals, and supervisors; 
the continuous effort to make school ad- 
ministration and practice more demo- 


cratic and the continuous effort in both | 


school and community to develop teach- 
ing units, materials, and methods toward 
the end of better “living, learning, work- 
ing, and thinking together.” 

It is important to note that Spring- 
field has recognized the need for prac- 
tice aş well as preaching of democracy. 
Thus standing committees dealing with 
examination of candidates for teaching, 
advancement, and salaries are made up 
of teachers. The present committee on 
disability and emergency leave includes 
one Jew, three Protestants, one of whom 
ig a Negro, and three Roman Catholics. 
Of these seven persons four are teachers, 
one is a cafeteria worker, one a clerk, 
and one a custodian. Negro teachers 
selected on merit instruct classes of all 
white and of mixed white and Negro 
children. There is a basic single salary 
schedule. There is freedom from politi- 
cal and other pressures in the selection 
of personnel. 

In the classrooms, beginning with the 
elementary school, student committee 
planning is encouraged. A Festival of 
Lights to celebrate Hanukkah-Christmas 
is an annual institution in one elemen- 
tary school which has a large enroll- 
ment of Jewish children. “Every child 


a person” is a guiding slogan for the 
school staffs. Some schools have pro- 
duced special volumes—their own texts 
on the nationalities of Springfield and 
their contributions to America. There 
are study units on public opinion. 
There is a High School Town Meeting 
to consider current community prob- 
lems. Through each subject field, an 
effort is made to emphasize the knowl- 
edge on which democratic education is 
based, and the ideas and attitudes with- 
out which democratic living is impos- 
sible. 

A further and highly importan- effort 
is made to bring school and community 
together. Vocational placement has 
been made a spearhead against employer 
discrimination. The Night School plays 
an increasing role in adult education for 
all citizens. 

Yet, with all these efforts, the Spring- 
field people themselves say, “We are 
just beginning.” They see a need for 
more general use in the system of what 
some schools and individuals are now 
doing, of the extension of evaluative pro- 
cedures, and of increasing ties between 
school and community. 

Developments in Springfield have 
been aided by consultants and co-opera- 
tion with persons and agencies outside 
the city. Certain other examples may 
now be given which illustrate the work 
of national organizations in connection 
with local schools and communities. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


As a preface, it may be well to call 
attention to the fact that for many years 
significant community enterprises have 
been carried on or affected by the 
American Civil Liberties Unior, the 
American Friends Service Committee, 
the American Jewish Committee, the 
Anti-Defamation League of the B’nai 
B’rith, the Catholic Interracial Council, 
the Federal Council of the Churches 
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of Christ in America, the Girl Scouts of 
America, the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, 
the National Urban League, depart- 
ments of the National Education Asso- 
ciation," the Julius Rosenwald Fund, the 
Southern Regional Council, and the 
Young Women’s Christian Association ° 
——to name only a few outstanding agen- 
cies. 

In the field of recent school-commu- 
nity projects, six organizations will serve 
to illustrate contributions of the past 
two years. 


Co-operating institutions 


For many years the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews” has been 
building community discussion groups 
and has promoted the well-known Inter- 
faith Programs in which, typically, a 
rabbi, a priest and a Protestant minister 
take part. Through recent grants-in-aid 
from the Conference, various projects 
have been started under the aegis of the 
American Council on Education. Dr. 
Howard Wilson, chairman of the NCCJ 
Commission on Education founded in 
1941 and adviser to the American Coun- 
cil on Education, along with Dr. Hilda 
Taba, who head the schools project, es- 
tablished in January, 1945 a Project on 
Intergroup Education, with Dr. Taba 
as director. The first four school sys- 
tems which became co-operating schools 
were Milwaukee, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 


5C 0. Arndt, Americans AH (Washington, 
D. C.: Department of Supervisors and Direc- 
tors of Instruction, National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1942); We, the Children (Washington, 
D. C.: Bureau for Intercultural Education and 
Department of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, National Education Association, 
1945), 

6 For addresses of these organizations see 
H. H., Giles, of. cit., and for descriptions of 
them and over 300 others see Lester Dix, 
op cit. 

1 What is the National Conference? National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. 
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and South Bend. In the fall of 1945 
thirteen additional school systems were 
added: Denver, Hartford, Minneapolis, 
Newark, Oakland, Portland, Providence, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Shorewood, 
Wilmington, San Diego, and Riverside 
County, California. 

The spread of these school systems 
indicates the national nature of the 
problem and its recognition. From a 
recent survey ® it was found that more 
than 80 per cent of all school superin- 
tendents queried—including a fair pro- 
portion from large, medium, and small 
cities—consider intercultural conflict 
one of the top problems in education 
and in our society. 

Doctors Wilson and Taba state the 
purpose of their intergroup project as: 


To explore and to expand the effective 
programs of teaching intergroup relations. 
... As yet, however, there are few sys- 
tematically tested working techniques 
which combine adequately intellectual edu- 
cation with education for attitudes and for 
the skills in democratic group living. Many 
effective possibilities such as using litera- 
ture to develop human understanding re- 
main as yet to be explored.® 


Materials developed in the participat- 
ing schools or by the staff are shared. 
Exchange of experience is promoted. It 
is planned to issue reports which will 
be useful to education generally. The 
local school system in each case -is ex- 
pected to set up administrative arrange- 
ments for facilitating the program. This 
means a local co-ordinator, assisted by 
an administrative committee and by 
such other committees as seem desirable. 
The following summary indicates typi- 
cal developments: 

1. Revision of the existing curriculum 
to provide opportunities for intergroup 


8 Victor Pitkin, op cit. 

® Report of the American Council on Edu- 
cation Schools Project in Intergroup Educa- 
tion. Mimeographed, 1945. 
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education. Committees in various sub- 
ject fields have drafted plans, developed 
materials. : 

2. Reconsideration of guidance pro- 
grams, particularly in schools with con- 
siderable mixture of student population. 

3. Special studies of children and ado- 
lescents of minority groups. 

4, Planning school-community rela- 
tions and studies of the community. 

5. Experiments with school-wide pro- 
grams in selected schools with special 
problems of group relations. 

6. Spot experiments along special 
lines, such as a study of stereotypes in 
literature, vocational guidance for Ne- 
gro children, co-ordination of English 
and History for teaching American cul- 
ture and American people. 

It should be added that this study 
considers teacher training as a very im- 
portant aspect of the program. With 
the assistance of the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, summer 
workshops have been held including par- 
ticularly one at the University of Chi- 
cago in the summer of 1945, to which 
representatives of the four cities then 
engaged in the program were sent. 

The American Council on Education, 
through a grant from the NCCJ, also 
established in the winter of 1945 a com- 
mission on intergroup education in 
teachers colleges. Under the able lead- 
ership of Lloyd Cook, this commission 
has canvassed colleges of education and 
has established nine centers for experi- 
mental studies of method, materials, and 
student participation. Eighty-seven in- 
stitutions, all told, applied for admission 
to this study. 

Special mention should also be made 
of the textbook study, conducted under 
the direction of a commission of the 
Council by Howard E. Wilson and his 
associates, The purpose was to examine 
textbooks in all fields for material or 
omissions harmful to the development 
of good group relations and under- 


standings. Publishers of textbooks have 
shown active interest and given their 
co-operation throughout the course of 
the study. 


American Council on Race Relations 
Beginning in the summer of 1944, A. 


‘A. Liveright, Director of the American 


Council on Race Relations, has estab- 
lished with his staff a program of tech- 
nical assistance to communities and of 
public information to the nation on 
problems of race relations. The rapid 
recent development of local committees 
(175 through the nation, two-thirds of 
this number established in 1943 or 
1944) and of state and regional com- 
mittees (of 35 about half were organ- 
ized in the past three or four years) has 
resulted in a great demand for skilled 
assistance in dealing with tensions reme- 
dially and in extirpating their roots by 
legislative and other action. 

The Council pays most attention to 
socioeconomic factors and the building 
of data and programs dealing with hous- 
ing, transportation, jobs, health, and 
recreation. It also has been assisting 
mayor’s committees and like groups in 
making a comprehensive study and in- 
troducing long-range as well as imme- 
diate plans for ending discrimination 
and segregation and providing true 
equality of opportunity.*° 

The work of the Council has effected 
national government agency co-ordina- 
tion and has produced an analysis of 
factors involved in the strike of the 
traction workers in Philadelphia. The 
Council has published a manual on po- 


10 “City Planning in Race Relations” (Chi- 
cago: Mayors Committe: on Race Relations, 
1944); Dan W Dodson, “Putting Out the 
Fires,” Better Times (May 4, 1945), New 
York: Welfare Council; Manual for Official 
Committees (Chicago: American Council on 
Race Relations). 

11 Joseph E. Weckler; et al, Negro Platform 
Workers (Chicago: American Council on Race 
Relations). 
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lice action, and studied the develop- 
ment of housing and employment prac- 
tices in cities such as Chicago and San 
Francisco and much other field work. 
The Council also provides a national 
clearinghouse service to local organiza- 
tions in the race-relations field. 


Co-operating communities 


From the November 1945 inven- 
tory ?? of the Commission on Commu- 
nity Interrelations six projects are listed 
as those on which work is well under 
way. Six other projects are beginning, 
five are being planned, and still others 
are under consideration. Since this or- 
ganization works from the community 
organization side it may be worth while 
to list several of the projects to show 
the variety of this work, all of which has 
sprung into being in the past year. 

Under the guidance and leadership of 
Dr. Goodwin Watson and Dr. Naomi 
Goldstein a comprehensive survey and 
evaluation of all principal efforts aimed 
at reducing intergroup tension and con- 
flict in the United States was made 
during the first months of 1945. This 
report aided the CCI in planning its op- 
erations. It will be published and avail- 
able soon. A general plan for “Action- 
Research” was established by Charles 
Hendry and his associates.” 

In Baltimore, Jewish and Gentile 
school teachers and principals engaged 
in a seminar study of Jewish and Gen- 
tile relations. At Coney Island—a proj- 
ect which was recently reported in Col- 
liers magazine—the work involves the 
development of youth centers and youth 
leadership as a preventative against the 
kinds of incidents of actual violence 
among Jews, Italians, and Negroes that 
have occurred there. City officials as 


12 Report of Progress in CCI Action-Re- 
search Program, mimeographed, 1945, 

18 Charles E Hendry, Facts Go Into Action 
(Commission on Community Interrelations, 
1945). 


well as school teachers have taken part 
in this project. In the Bronx, New 
York City, in co-operation with the 
Women’s Division of the American Jew- 
ish Congress, a study of personal inci- 
dents in which anti-Semitism was ex- 
pressed is being made. In Rankin, 
Pennsylvania, a study among high 
school students is designed to discover 
new instruments for measuring and over- 
coming group conflict. At Harvard Uni- 
versity, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Gordon W. Allport, a study is now go- 
ing on to find out some of the causes of 
prejudice among university students. In 
Kingston, New York, in the neighbor- 
hood of Ramah, New Mexico, in Boston, 
in Gary, Indiana, and Detroit, other 
studies are now going on or being set up. 
In addition to these activities attention 
is being given to the legal aspects of at- 
tacks by members of one group on those 
of another. 


National Education Assoctation 


Donald DuShane, who heads the 
Commission for the Defense of Democ- 
racy, sees the need for educators, within 
their own organizations, to tackle the 
job of eradicating racial, religious, and 
other prejudices. Accordingly, his com- 
mission has promoted professional meet- 
ings, resolutions by NEA groups, iņ-, 
vestigations such as the one carried on 
in Chicago to determine the extent of 
discriminatory practices, and publica- 
tions such as the annotated bibliography 
for teachers issued jointly with the Bu- 
reau for Intercultural Education. 


Bureau for Intercultural Education 


Over a period of twelve years the 
Bureau has been developing a philoso- 
phy and a program of assistance to 
“unity and understanding among the 
cultural groups of America.” Dr. Ra- 
chel Davis-DuBois and Dr. Stewart G. 
Cole were pioneer leaders in this work. 
In the fall of 1944, the Board, under 
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the chairmanship of W. H. Kilpatrick, 
reviewed all operations, enlarged the 
staff, set up an intensive program of 
work and study in the public school,7* 
and encouraged the development of a 
West Coast enterprise in intercultural 
education. It is worth pointing out that 
previously there was a need for arous- 
ing interest in cultural democracy. Now 
the, need is for adequate professional 
personnel, materials, and techniques to 
meet the nation-wide demand. 

Building on its philosophy of cultural 
democracy," the Bureau has: (1) En- 
tered into intensive co-operative work 
and study with three school systems— 
Detroit, Gary, and Philadelphia; (2) 
Expanded its program of producing, 
analyzing, and distributing learning ma- 
terials, surveys, and its co-operation 
with many agencies in this field; (3) 
Instituted a new program of profes- 
sional education, involving new direc- 
tions for its workshops, seminars, insti- 
tutes, conferences, and advisory panels 
of scientists and educators; and (4) Ex- 
panded and focused its general consulta- 
tion services to professional agencies and 
institutions of education and public in- 
formation. 

Work in school systems varies accord- 
ing to local needs and leadership. How- 
ever, the following sixteen steps taken 
in Detroit illustrate the enormous spread 
of effort, much of it preparatory, in- 
volved in any serious attempt to insti- 
tutionalize intercultural education: 

i. An enabling resolution by the 
Board of Education. 

2. A survey of administrative prac- 
tices. 

3. A survey of good classroom prac- 
tices. 


14 William Van Til, op ct. 

18 William E., Vickery and Stewart G. Cole, 
Intercultural Education in American Schools, 
Series: Problems of Race and Culture in 
American Schools, Bureau for Intercultural 
Education (New York: Harper & Bros., 1943). 
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4. Establishment of an administrative 
committee to advise the Superintendent. 

5. Establishment of school commit- 
tees in most of 235 schools.*® Discus- 
sion of establishment of pupil ard par- 
ent committees. 

6. Establishment of Supervisors of 
Instruction as an executive group. 

7. Use of consultant servicss by 
school and community groups. 

8. Consideration and approval of first 
plans by administrators and teachers. 

9, Establishment of a 5-Year Citizen- 
ship study, a correlative project. 

10. Co-operation with community 
agencies. 

11. Key personnel sent to summer 
workshops. Plans for other in-service 
training. 

12, Participation in intercultural in- 
stitutes and conferences. 

13. Special case studies and special 
projects begun in some schools. 

14, Statement of principles." 

15. New materials for teachers and 
students."® 

16. Planning evaluation. 

By way of summary of work tkrough 
school systems it may be said that the 
following steps seem to be those which 
in general are necessary for adequate 
and lasting effect: (1) Administrative 
decision and school board authorization 
in favor of a program leading to greater 

18 Stanley Dimond, “Detroit Uses School 


Committees,” Intercultural Education News 
(Jan. 1945), Bureau for Intercultural Educa- 
tion. 

17 Marion Edman, Building Unity Within a 
Community (Bureau for Intercultural Educa- 
tion, 1944), 

18 Intercultural Education Through tae So- 
ctal Studies (Detroit: Division of Instruction, 
Department of Social Studies, Detroit Public 
Schools, Board of Education, 1945): Hortense 
Powdermaker, Probing Our Prejudices, Series: 
Problems of Race and Culture in American 
Schools, Bureau for Intercultural Education 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1944); Hilda 
Taba and William Van Til (Eds), “Demo- 
cratic Human Relations,” YFearbook o! Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 1945 
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‘practice of democracy and teaching of 
group understanding; (2) The estab- 
lishment of a working organization 
through which Suggestions are received 
and techniques for carrying them out 
are developed; (3) The development 
of professional competence, involving 
acquaintance with printed materials, in- 
formation about activities in other cen- 
ters, clinical analysis of local problems 
and activities, and specialized educa- 
tion; *° (4) Development of specific test 
projects in such fields as curriculum,?”° 
method, learning materials, counseling, 
student activities; (5) A parallel devel- 
opment of organization and education 
for citizens groups which can work 
closely with the schools; and (6) Rec- 
ords and evaluation. 

Not all of these steps have been fully 
illustrated above nor is there any one 
locality known to have carried them out 
completely. 


HYPOTHESES FOR INTERCULTURAL 
EDUCATION 


The interpretation of both commu- 
nity and school projects in intercultural 
education may be illuminated and sum- 
marized by stating hypotheses which 
seem to underlie current efforts. 


1. Development of democracy 


The first and inclusive hypothesis is 
that if community and school develop 
programs for the improvement of hu- 
man relations, especially in the areas of 
racial, religious, ethnic, and social rela- 
tions, they will make a significant con- 
tribution to the development of democ- 
racy in America. 

For the school this first hypothesis 
would imply that administrators, teach- 

19 Directory of Agencies in Race Relations, 
national, state, and local (Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, 1945). 

20 Spencer Brown, They See for Themselves, 
Series: Problems of Race and Culture in 
American Schools, Bureau for Intercultural 
Education (New York: Harper & Bros., 1945). 


ers, and pupils would share in defining 
values, problems, and needs; they would 
share in determining courses of action 
and in their execution. These things 
would be done through administrative, 
teacher, and pupil planning committees, 
through committees which would collect 
material, through group projects which 
would attempt new methods of proce- 
dure and new ways of evaluating results. 
It would mean initiation of greater stu- 
dent participation in policy making both 
in curriculum and in -club groups and 
athletics. 


2. Guiding outlook 


A second hypothesis subsidiary to the 
first might be stated as follows: if the 
school, the family, and community or- 
ganizations can help children and adults 
to understand the need for a guiding 
outlook on life, if there can also be help 
in analyzing the conflicting values of 
democratic and authoritarian practice, 
there will result an awareness on the 
part of both young and old of the kind 
of values and the kind of actions in 
which they believe. 

This would mean that in the home, 
the church, the school, and other as- 
pects of community living, there can be 
planned discussions of the philosophy 
of living. It means that those in charge 
of activities will need to become in- 
formed on the best practices for en- 
couraging and guiding growth in human 
relationships and understanding. It 
does not mean ignoring the discrepancies 
between the democratic ideal and our 
present practices. It means on the con- 
trary seizing upon conflict situations as 
educative opportunities. 

3. Critical thinking 

A third hypothesis is that if commu- 
nity organizations and schools empha- 
size the need for critical thinking and 


proof, there can be developed an in- 
creased understanding of scapegoating 
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and the use of stereotypes which helps 
to break down libelous labeling. 


4. Defining common problems and com- 
mon purposes 


If the school and other institutions of 
the community take leadership in defin- 
ing common problems of all groups and 
aiding them to work together toward 
common purposes (with respect for indi- 
vidual differences) there can result a 
greater understanding of the role of each 
group and individual in our social life. 
This in turn will result in eliminating 
some difficulties and easing others which 
now exist between groups and indi- 
viduals. 

In this case the need is for a recogni- 
tion of the fact that the place to begin 
solving what is not only a local but a 
national and an international problem 
is in our own back yard. 


5. Healthy personality 


Finally, we must recognize the need 
for the hypothesis that if the home, the 
school, and community organizations 
recognize the need of each individual 
for self-realization and provide means 
by which there can be achievement in 
many fields and at a wide range of abili- 
ties; if, in addition, provision is made 
for recognizing and channeling frus- 


trated persons and groups——a thera- 
peutic release of tension—throuzh par- 
ticipation in discussion and through a 
recognized means of making complaints 
and suggestions for improvement, better 
human personalities will be promoted, 
and they will be healthier and less prone 
to prejudice and discriminatory prac- 
tices. 


CONCLUSION 


The five hypotheses just giver are in 
process of being tested by such specific 
projects as have been described in this 
article. The national, regional. state, 
and local organizations involved are 
meeting many problems of organization 
and what in some cases is very deep re- 
sistance and resentment at any attempt 
to make changes which will lead to a 
truer recognition in practice of tke prin- 
ciple “all men are created free and 
equal.” 

The achievement of freedom for all 
and of equal opportunity for all to de- 
velop is the most difficult goal ever at- 
tempted by a national society. Yet the 
efforts here reported are significant in 
themselves. We are in the stage of 
making tools with which to shape social 
development. Equally significant is the 
fact that the world, like our own coun- 
try, has never been more aware of the 
urgent and decisive need for such efforts. 
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Unions and Negro Employment 


LONG with the rest of Americans, 
Negroes did relatively well during 
the war. Not only did Negro employ- 
ment increase by an estimated two mil- 
lion, but the type of jobs held by Ne- 
groes changed drastically for the better. 
As noteworthy as the advances of 
Negroes were, they should not be exag- 
gerated. The basic reason why Negroes 
gained so much is that they had so far 
to go. Even at the height of the war 
boom, they were far from achieving 
their goal of economic parity, nor did 
they have nearly as good a chance of 
obtaining jobs as did whites. Thus, 
despite their gains, one Negro man in 
every five was employed as an unskilled 
laborer in 1944, the same ratio which 
prevailed in 1940. Although the num- 
ber of Negroes working as proprietors, 
managers, and officials increased 50 per 
cent between 1940 and 1944, less. than 
75,000 Negroes were found in these 
upper bracket jobs in 1944. After four 
years of war, over 98 per cent of the 
clerical and sales force in the country 
were still white; likewise 95 per cent of 
the professional, proprietory, and mana- 
gerial group also remained white.* 
Moreover, Negroes made most of 
their gains in war plants, or in plants 
which expanded as a result of war or- 
ders. In either instance war contract 
termination meant job termination, and 
“last hired, first fired” again has plagued 
our colored workers. 


PROSPECTS FOR NEGRO WORKERS 


Having lost a substantial portion of 


1For a further discussion of these points, 
see Herbert R. Northrup, Wi} Negroes Get 
Jobs Now? (New York: Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet No. 110, 1945). 

2“War and Postwar Trends in the Employ- 
ment of Negroes,” Monthly Labor Review, 
Vol 60, No. 1, pp. 1-5. 
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their wartime gains—gains which still 
left them at the bottom of the economic 
heap-—-what are the possibilities that 
Negroes will regain their wartime po- 
sition and continue to progress? First 
of all, it seems clear that they will not 
be able to improve their economic po- 
sition significantly unless a very high 
degree of employment exists. Only then 
are decent opportunities afforded them, 
and only by providing jobs for all can 
race prejudice be kept at a minimum. 
That depression and mass unemploy- 
ment contain the germs of fascism with 
its virulent racism is too well known to 
be labored here. ` 

If reconversion difficulties can be 
quickly surmounted and full employ- 
ment can readily be achieved, Negroes 
should have an easier‘time in finding 
jobs than during the prewar period. A 
substantial number of them have ac- 
quired skill and experience during the 
war. The fact that they have held jobs 
previously reserved for whites will con- 
siderably lower both employer and em- 
ployee resistance to their use, and will 
reduce tensions which are often incident 
to their employment, especially in the 
better jobs. 

Nevertheless, our experience during 
the war has conclusively demonstrated 
that discrimination in employment by 
no means disappears just because a la- 
bor shortage exists. One must conclude 
that unless special assistance is pro- 
vided to encourage the employment of 
Negroes and other minority groups, 
such as the establishment of a perma- 
nent Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee, they will continue to be barred 
from much of the more lucrative em- 
ployment. 

Finally, of great significance to the 
future of Negro employment is the atti- 
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tude of trade unions. Having achieved 
a membership in excess of twelve mil- 
lion, as well as considerable political 
power, unions are in a position to open 
or to close numerous avenues of em- 
ployment. Moreover, unions provide a 
forum where discrimination can be ef- 
fectively encouraged or discouraged. 
How union policies affect the employ- 
ment of Negroes will be the subject of 
the remainder of this article. 


LAIssezZ Farre UNION RACIAL POLICIES 


Trade union racial policies may be 
divided into three broad categories. In 
the first group are those unions which 
accept the racial employment pattern 
of an industry and make no attempt to 
alter it? They usually admit to mem- 
bership workers of all races, but permit 
employers almost complete freedom in 
job assignments. Unions which pursue 
this laissez faire racial policy are found 
in the tobacco, textile, clothing, laundry, 
longshore, and, to a somewhat less ex- 
tent, in the coal industries. All these 
industries are featured by informal 
learning and promotion schemes. One 
more or less “picks up” the trade. 
Moreover, proficiency in a particular 
department or occupation does not 
necessarily fit one for work in another 
sector of the industry. Consequently, 
the seniority promotion problem, which 
greatly complicates the race question 
for both employers and unions, is gen- 
erally absent. In the longshore indus- 
try there is the additional fact that the 
proportion of Negroes is usually so 
high that there is little question about 
their employment except in certain 
northeast and Pacific ports. 

Most independent unions likewise 
have adopted a laissez faire racial 
policy. Their membership is usually 


3 Most of the remaining material herein is 
taken from Herbert R. Northrup, Organised 
Labor and the Negro (New York: Harper, 
1944), especially Chaps I and XI. 


predominantly white; they are gener- 
ally local organizations; and they are 
frequently outgrowths of employee rep- 
resentation plans or company unions. 
With no national affiliations or leaders 
to challenge the racial policies of the 
local group, or to provide additional 
bargaining power, and with a natural 
hesitation to alienate both the white 
majority and the employer, it is natural 
that such organizations do not adopt 
an aggressive policy: Even on oc- 
casions, such as those involving the 
Western Electric employees oi Point 
Breeze, Marvland, or the Philadelphia 
transit workers, in which independent 
unions (in these cases with apparent 
company tacit acquiescence) have at- 
tempted to use the race issue as a red 
herring to prevent their loss of bargain- 
ing rights to an affiliated organization, 
they have espoused the status quo 
against a recent or projected change.* 


THe EQUALITARIAN UNIONS 


In the second group of unions classi- 
fied by racial policies are those organi- 
zations which attempt to improve the 
employment and occupational status of 
Negroes. The bulk of these organiza- 
tions are industrial unions. The CIO 
automobile and steel workers’ unions 
are examples. Unionism could not suc- 
ceed in these industries until the indus- 
trial form of organization was adopted. 
Since the bargaining strength of indus- 
trial unions depends upon their ability 
to enroll all workers in an industry, 
and not, like craft unions, upon the ex- 
tent to which they can monopolize a 
certain skill, Negroes had to be freely 
admitted if the steel and automobile 
unions were to succeed. In order to en- 

*For a discussion of these incidents, see 
A. J. Allen, “Western Electric’s Backward 
Step,” Opportunity, Vol. XXIL No. 3 (Sum- 
mer 1944), pp. 108-11, 140-43; and Joseph 


E. Weckler, Negro Platform Workers (Chi- 
cago: American Council on Race Relations, 


" 1945). 
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sure the co-operation of Negroes, how- 
ever, these and similar organizations 
had not only to admit them, but they 
had also to strive to obtain equal treat- 
ment for them. This meant that they 
were forced to make an effort to open 
occupations to Negroes which formerly 
were reserved to whites. That they did 
so has been of great help to the affected 
colored workers. 

Also in this group are unions whose 
racial policies are motivated by a left- 
wing or liberal philosophy, such as is 
associated with most CIO unions and 
with AFL unions in the garment trades. 
The majority of these organizations are 
also industrial unions so that their racial 
policies stem from practical as well as 
philosophic roots. 

A third type of unions in this group 
are craft unions in which Negroes are 
numerically strong enough to obtain 
reasonably equitable treatment as a 
price for their co-operation. The most 
notable examples are the AFL Brick- 
layers’ and Plasterers’ unions. Both 
these organizations have constitutional 
provisions providing for $100 fines for 
discrimination against Negro members 
and both have invoked these penalties. 
In recent years, however, the representa- 
tion of Negroes in the bricklaying and 
plastering trades has declined consider- 
ably. If this trend continues, one may 
expect that these unions will place less 
stress on equal treatment for their Ne- 
gro members. 


THe DISCRIMINATORY UNIONS 


Although the bulk of trade unions are 
elther passively or actively opponents 
of racial discrimination, there does ex- 
ist an important minority of unions 
- which consistently practice discrimina- 
tion against Negroes. There are ap- 
proximately thirty of these organiza- 
tions which are classified below as to 
types of discrimination: 


I. Unions which exclude Negroes by a 
color bar in their by-laws: 


AFL affiliates: International Associa- 
tion of Machinists; Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers; Railway Mail Associa- 
tion; Switchmen’s Union of North 
America; American Wire Weavers’ Pro- 
tective Association. 

Independent unions: Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers; Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; 
Railroad Yardmasters of America; Rail- 
road Yardmasters of North America; 
Order of Railway Conductors; Ameri- 
can Train Dispatchers’ Association. 


II. Unions which habitually exclude Ne- 
groes by tacit consent: 


AFL afflkates: Asbestos Workers, 
Heat and Frost Insulators; Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers (craft locals only); American Flint 
Glass Workers’ Union; Granite Cutters’ 
International Association; United As- 
sociation of Journeymen, Plumbers, and 
Steamfitters. 

Independent unions: Marine Fire- 
men, Oilers, Watertenders, and Wipers’ 
Association, Pacific Coast; Brotherhood 
of Railroad Shop Crafts. 


III. Unions which confine Negroes to 
Jim Crow “auxiliary locals”: 


AFL affiliates: Brotherhood of Black- 
smiths, Drop Forgers, and Helpers; 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship- 
builders, Welders, and Helpers; Broth- 
erhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployes; Brotherhood of Railway Carmen 
of America; Brotherhood of Railway - 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Han- 
dlers, Express and Station Employes; 
Federation of Rural Letter Carriers; 
Seafarers’ International Union; Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Associa- 
tion. 

Independent unions: American Fed- 
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eration of Railroad Workers; Rural Let- 
ter Carriers’ Association. 


These discriminatory unions have 
been divided into three groups. The 
first comprises the organizations which 
have an explicit color bar in their con- 
stitutions or rituals. Typical is the 
constitution of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen which states that “any 
white male” is eligible to membership. 
In the second group are unions which 
draw the color bar by a sort of tacit 
understanding, despite the lack of any 
specific rule in the official union laws. 
In the third group are those unions 
which admit Negroes to membership of 
a “second class” type under rules which 
deny them any voice in union affairs or 
an opportunity to advance in the oc- 
cupational hierarchy. For example, the 
constitution of the Brotherhood of 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers, and Help- 
ers states: “Where there are a sufficient 
number of colored helpers they may be 
organized as an auxiliary local and shall 
be under the jurisdiction of the white 
local having jurisdiction over that ter- 
ritory. . . . Colored helpers shall not 
transfer except to another auxiliary lo- 
cal composed of colored members and 
colored members shall not be promoted 
ta blacksmiths or helper apprentices 
and will not be admitted to shops where 
white helpers are now employed.” 

Examining this list of discriminatory 
unions, one finds that they are either 
independent groups or AFL affiliates. 
None is affiliated with the CIO; nor 
does the CIO include any such or- 
ganizations. With its industrial union 
make-up and its liberal and left-wing 
outlook, it is not difficult to understand 
why the CIO does not include dis- 
criminatory unions. 

As far as the independents are con- 
cerned, there is of course no central 
body to challenge to practices. But 
those of the AFL affiliates are directly 
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contradictory to the preaching of the 
AFL itself, which has always officially 
deplored discrimination, althougk it has 
remained both unable and unwilling to 
take any effective stand against such 
practices by its affiliates. 

A second characteristic of the dis- 
Criminatory unions is that they nearly 
all are, or were originally, organizations 
of skilled craftsmen. This is no co- 
incidence. Unlike industrial unions, 
which acquire their bargaining strength 
by opening their ranks to all workers, 
craft unions maintain their position by 
exercising control over a few strategi- 
cally situated jobs. Some craft unions 
have discovered that the color bar is a 
convenient method of controlling the 
labor market. Hence the color bar re- 
sults not only from race prejudice, but 
also from a desire to monopolize the 
available job oportunities for the 
unions’ white membership. Discrimina- 
tion is motivated primarily by economic 
rather than by purely social objectives. 

A third characteristic of the dis- 
criminatory unions is the predominance 
of railway labor organizations. In no 
other industry is union racial discrimi- 
nation so prevalent; nowhere else has 
collective bargaining been so urprofit- 
able for Negroes. Management has de- 
nied Negro railwaymen opportunities for 
promotion, and has frequently paid 
them less than white workers fcr per- 
forming identical jobs. The latter 
practice is often disguised by classify- 
ing Negroes and whites under different 
job titles although they are doing the 
same work. 

Rather than admit Negroes to mem- 
bership and bring their standards up to 
those of white workers, most railway 
unions have attempted to limit their 
sphere of work or even to drive them 
entirely from the industry. For more 
than fifty years, the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
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men have aimed at the elimination of 
Negro firemen and brakemen from the 
southern railroads. As a result of their 
activities, nearly every southern rail- 
road has agreed in writing to limit the 
number of Negroes under the jurisdic- 
tion of these unions, or frequently, to 
eliminate them altogether within a few 
years. The policies of the railway 
unions have been motivated by the so- 
cial character of their organizations 
which to them would mean “social 
equality” if Negroes were admitted, and 
to which they are vigorously opposed; 
and much more important, by a desire 
to throw the burden of declining rail- 
way employment on Negroes. 


UNIONS AND FuTURE EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR NEGROES 


What will be the effect of union poli- 
cies on the employment of Negroes in 
the next decade? A few labor organi- 
zations present grave dangers to the 
economic status of Negroes. Foremost 
among these is the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, the largest or- 
ganization affiliated with the AFL. At 
its wartime peak, the Machinists had 
750,000 members in crucial jobs and 
industries throughout the economy— 
aircraft, shipbuilding, railway shops, 
machine shops, tool and die plants, and 
the like. Its continued growth will 
mean that a large number of the better 
jobs will be effectively barred to Ne- 
groes. The railroad unions will also 
ensure continued discrimination in that 
industry. More important, however, 
they have invaded expanding competi- 
tive fields. For example, the Brother- 


5 Even more deplorable than the intense dis- 
crimination practiced by the railway unions is 
the fact that the discrimination has been ac- 
tively assisted by two agencies of the Federal 
government—the National Mediation Board 
and the National Railroad Adjustment Board 
For this sordid story, see Northrup, Organized 
Labor and the Negro, op. cit, Chap. IMI. 
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hood of Railroad Trainmen has now or- 
ganized a large portion of over-the-road 
bus drivers, and several of the nonop- 
erating railway unions, e.g., the Rail- 
way Clerks, are attempting to organize 
air transport workers. The net result 
of these developments will be harmful 
to Negro job opportunities. 

In general, however, the trend of 
unionization appears favorable to Ne- 
groes. Prior to 1935, unionism was 
probably more of a hindrance than a 
help to Negroes. The most completely 
organized industries—railroads, build- 
ing, and printing—-were those in which 
the unions were hostile to Negroes and 
the percentage of Negro employment 
was small. Since then, the pendulum 
has swung the other way, and thousands 
of Negroes have benefited from in- 
creased wages, improved working con- 
ditions, and better jobs as a result of 
collective agreements. It seems likely 
that trade unionism will continue to af- 
fect the welfare of Negro job-seekers 
favorably. Almost two-thirds of the 
discriminatory unions are found in the 
railway industry, where employment 
may be expected to fall sharply within 
afew years. Likewise the Boilermakers’ 
and Shipbuilders’ union is concentrated 
in a declining industry. The remaining 
discriminatory unions are for the most 
part small and inconsequential. Thus 
except for the Machinists, and to a 
lesser extent, the Electrical Workers 
and the Plumbers and Steamfitters, and 
those railway unions which success- 
fully invade other fields, the important 
unions in expanding industries are fa- 
vorably disposed toward continued im- 
provement in the economic status of the 
Negro. Trade unions should thus con- 
tinue their service of alleviating the 
American race problem. 

One cannot be too certain, however. 
A virulent racism has been sweeping 
the country and has been greatly ac- 
celerated by the war. Much of the 
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progress of past years has been wiped 
out. A series of race riots would split 
the labor movement asunder and pre- 
vent equalitarian unions from carrying 
out their programs. Only if race rela- 
tions improve can union leaders, who 
are far ahead of the rank and file in 


understanding the necessity of racial 
co-operation for the success of union- 
ism, sell their membership on tbe need 
for equality in industry. And only if 
we achieve a very high level of em- 
ployment wil! white workmen be willing 
to give the colored minority a fair break. 


Herbert R. Northrup, Ph D., is now a visiting lecturer at New York University and 
Columbia University. He has served as research associate on the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York’s “Negro in America” Survey; instructor in economics at Cornell Univer- 
Sity, consultant to the Presidents Committee on Fair Employment Practice, and sentor 
hearing officer, National War Labor Board, Region II. He is author of Organized Labor . 


and the Negro (1944), and numerous articles. 


Personnel Practices and Wartime Changes 
By Francis J. Haas and G. James FLEMING 


RADITION, habit, and fiction 

have laid heavy hands on hiring 
policies and practices in American in- 
dustry. In addition, hiring patterns 
have repeated themselves or tended to 
repeat themselves in working conditions, 
opportunity for upgrading, layoff and 
dismissal schemes, and in almost all 
other aspects of the relations between 
employers and employees and between 
different groups of workers. Moreover, 
tradition, habit, and fiction, in many 
areas, have come to be regarded as 
proven fact. For the most part tradi- 
tion, habit, and fiction are inexorably 
mixed up. f 


INHERITED POLICIES AND PRACTICES 


Attitude towards women 


In some industries and in some plants, 
tradition and its stereotype-forming com- 
panions held that women could not op- 
erate certain kinds of machines, or that 
they could not, even learn certain skills. 
Male workers and their male employers 
said, in one way or another, that women 
just did not have the adaptability. And 
women—white women—had no easy 
time in getting themselves accepted as 
co-workers or as union members in those 
industries or skills which were tradition- 
ally and by habit “men’s jobs.” 


Restrictions against Jews 


When persons of Jewish background 
began answering the call for war work- 
ers, tradition, habit, and fiction rose 
again and again to bar them from of- 
fices, laboratories, and factories. In 
explanation, the traditional workers and 
their employers maintained that Jews 
were not adapted to mechanical crafts, 
and that they were “too accustomed to 
being salesmen” to make good as arti- 
sans, or factory workers, or to remain 


long in war work. On other levels it 
was explained that Jews preferred be- 
ing professional men—doctors, dentists, 
or lawyers—and were, therefore, too 
individualistic to fit into a work gang, 
in teamwork. 

Long after the President of the United 
States had pledged this country as “the 
arsenal of democracy,” many defense 
industries persisted in advertising for 
“Gentile” workers only, just as they also 
stipulated “white only” or “white Prot- 
estant.” One Chicago firm which was 
investigated by the President’s Commit- 
tee on Fair Employment Practice was 
typical. This company which had a 
Government contract for parachute 
bags, advertised for “Gentile power ma- 
chine operators.” When the manager 
of the plant was questioned as to why 
he specified Gentile operators, whereas 
Jewish women had perhaps done more 
of this kind of operation than most 
groups, he declared: “Well, you see, the 
arms of Jewish women are not long 
enough to handle parachute bags. Be- 
sides, Jewish women have always manu- 
factured the light, delicate clothes that ` 
women wear and can’t handle parą- 
chutes.” 

Whatever his explanation, it meant 
that he and his firm did not want Jews; 
national defense or no national defense. 


Wage differentials for Spanish Ameri- 

cans 

In some other instances “foreigners” 
have been the unwanted, or Spanish- 
Americans (all lumped together in the 
Southwest as “Mexicans” or “Latinos” 
—even those whose ancestors settled in 
New Mexico some four hundred years 
ago). Investigations by FEPC and 
other agencies disclosed certain super- 
visory jobs—from gang leaders to fove- 
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men, to office executives—which Span- 
ish-Americans could never hope to fl, 
regardless of their skill, capacity, or 
adaptability. There were “Anglo” jobs 
for Nordic, English-speaking Americans, 
and “Mexican” or “Latino” jobs for the 
Spanish-Americans. And, in those in- 
stances where “Latinos” and “Anglos” 
did the same kind of work (in different 
gangs, of course), there were different 
pay rates, differing sometimes as much 
as several dollars per day in favor of 
the “Anglos.” 

In the Southwest, where the copper 
mines, smelters, and refineries cannot be 
run without Spanish-American labor, 
one heard the same glib explanations: 
“You can’t work Mexicans and Anglos 
together,” or “You can’t put a Mexican 
over an Anglo worker,” or “If you gave 
the Mexicans more money, it would not 
be good for them.” i 


Practices towards Negroes 


It is in reference to Negroes, however, 
that the triple combination of tradition, 
habit, and fiction are met, in concen- 
trate. The reactions to the employment 
of Negroes, and the personnel policies 
and practices subsequent thereto, run 
the gamut. The National Urban League 
in 1941-42 found the reasons given for 
nqnemployment of Negroes to be of “in- 
finite variety.” “Most common were 
the following: Negroes never applied; 
whites and blacks can’t mix on the same 
job; haven’t time or money to build 
separate toilets; no trained Negroes are 
available; they are racially unequipped 
for skilled work; the union won’t have 
them; don’t like Negroes and don’t want 
them around; this is a rush job and we 
haven't time for experiments.” 1 

Investigators and members of the 
President’s Committee on Fair Employ- 
_ ment Practice heard these same reasons 
1 Lester B. Granger, “Barriers to Negro War 


Employment,” THe Annas, Vol. 223 (Sept. 
1942), p. 74, 


in the same and also different language. 
They also heard others, like: these: All 
Negroes are diseased (usually referring 
to venereal diseases); Negroes “haven’t 
guts” enough for dangerous work; “our 
workers won’t stand for it”; “too un- 
reliable’; “they won’t work for days 
after pay day”; “we can’t have Negro 
men mixing with our white women.” 

The reasons given for not upgrading 
Negroes, especially to skilled operations, 
included: “Negroes haven’t mechanical 
aptitudes”; “they will break up the ma- 
chines”; “this is not a Negro job”; “the 
local pattern won’t alow it.” One 
Pennsylvania company which had re- 
Jaxed its policies slightly explained why 
it would go no further in the nondis- 
criminatory utilization of Negroes. Its 
vice president told an FEPC examiner: 
“This company doesn’t want to become 
known as the Negro company—the only 
firm in this city that gives Negroes 
skilled or white-collar jobs.” 

In affirmative language some employ- 
ers held’ that “Negroes are best Zor the 
hot and heavy work, and if we upgrade 
them well have no one to take their 
places,” or “they are so good as clean- 
ers, it will hurt the war effort to advance 
them.” ‘There is, of course, an “infinite 
variety” of reasons, if one could con- 
tinue. 

Negroes read advertisements of de- 
fense industries stipulating “white 
only”; they learned that the United 
States Employment Service was mark- 
ing its order cards “W?” for “white work- 
ers only” and “WG” for white Gentile; 
they were turned away from factory 
gates, airplane plants, and shipyards— 
often derisively, but most of the time 
subtly. When they were offered em- 
ployment, it was usually on the menial 
level, regardless of the applicant’s skill. 
This was so, even in that plant which 
employed Negroes as “floor engineers,” 
a polite name for sweepers. 

Negroes protested especially against 
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the personnel practice of telling them, 
“We'll call you when we need you,” 
which for a Negro of skill meant he 
would never be called. One young Ne- 
gro engineer who applied to a company 
manufacturing much needed bombsights 
actually saw an interviewer tear up his 
application at the time that the same 
interviewer was saying to him, “We'll 
call you when we need you.” The Ne- 
gro reached over and salvaged his photo- 
graph just before that was shredded. 


No NECESSARY CONSISTENCY 


There was no rational consistency—or 
even sense—as there never is in matters 
of prejudice. The same Detroit struc- 
tural iron employer who said Negroes 
did not have “guts enough” for his kind 
of work, refused Jewish applicants be- 
cause they were “too aggressive” (with 
“too much guts,” so to speak). The 
same employers and workers who balked 
at Negro men working with, or near to, 
white women, were just as opposed to 
employing Negro women to work with 
other women who were white. The same 
employers who held out against foreign- 
ers or persons of foreign background, 
because they might be disloyal, might 
also refuse Negro workers, although 
they were native-born by many genera- 
tions and their loyalty was not ques- 
tioned. In fact, FEPC, at its’ incep- 
tion, inherited one complaint from an 
American Indian who had left his res- 
ervation, become a citizen and learned 
the sheet metal trade. When he ap- 
plied for a job, however, he was turned 
down because he was not Nordic and 
blue-eyed. 

All these reasons as to why different 
groups of workers could not be em- 
ployed without regard to their race, 
creed, color, or national background be- 
came in numerous establishments ac- 
cepted personnel practice and policy. 
There were “white jobs,” “Negro jobs,” 
“Polish jobs,” “Anglo jobs,” and “La- 


tino jobs.” Negroes and whites could 
not work together, it was said, and Jews 
were too aggressive. Even some of the 
university courses in personnel admin- 
istration accepted the stereotypes and 
viewed with alarm, but did little explor- 
ing as to whether, in America, different 
groups of workers could work together 
amicably or be taught so to do. Few, 
if any, explored whether or not white 
workers, left to themselves, were really 
opposed to Negroes, and the extent to 
which management had a responsibility. 
Instead, professors found it very easy to 
say: “All that management is interested 
in is profits and efficiency; they will 
employ anybody who adds to their prof- 
its; therefore, if they. do not employ 
Negroes it is because the unions and 
white workers prevent them.” 

Nearer the truth perhaps, is that both 
employers and workers are co-inheritors 
of the stereotypes, the tradition, the 
habit, the fiction which have pigeon- 
holed people both as workers and citi- 
zens, and which have also classified the 
means of livelihood of people into “su- 
perior” and “inferior,” “good” and 
“bad,” and so on. Added to this, for 
the workers there are the fears of com- 
petition for their jobs, and, from the 
employer’s side, the fear of intergroup 
conflict and fear that he, himself, will 
have to work closely with the “inferior” 
group. While rank and file workers 
have often gone on strike against work- 
ing with Negroes, the fact that top man- 
agement’s offices have also quite uni- 
formly shown the absence of Negroes 
(almost 100 per cent) indicates that the 
employing class are no less personally 
addicted to predominant practices and 
prejudice than are their workers. 


PERSONNEL CHANGES VERSUS 
PREJUDICES 
From Pear] Harbor to VJ-day, look- 
ing forward on purely practical grounds, 
if the United States and her allies were 
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to win the global war against Germany 
and Japan, record-breaking and maxi- 
mum production of war matériel was of 
the highest importance. If such pro- 
duction were to be achieved, all man- 
power (and womanpower) fit and avail- 
able for work would have to be utilized. 
If such utilization were to be realized, 
the practices and policies (the tradi- 
tions and habits) which obstructed the 
fullest utilization of all workers would 
have to be abandoned. In addition, 
maximum production needed a healthy 
atmosphere of national unity. In other 
words, management and labor would 
have to override their prejudices to the 
extent of using women, Jews, Negroes, 
Spanish-Americans, and others in all-out 
production, even in those skills and in- 
dustries not usually open to them. 

Moreover, on moral grounds, the lead- 
ership of the Nation had to be concerned 
about the reputation of the United 
States before the peoples of the world. 

On June 12, 1941, President Roose- 
velt threw his support behind an earlier 
letter which the Office of Production 
Management had written urging all de- 
fense contractors to make wider use of 
competent Negro workers. The Presi- 
dent wrote: 


Complaints have repeatedly been brought 
tf my attention that available and much 
needed workers are being barred from de- 
fense production solely because of race, re- 
ligion or national origin. It is said that at 
a time when labor stringencies are appear- 
ing in many areas, fully qualified workers 
are being turned from the gates of industry 
on specifications entirely unrelated to effi- 
ciency and productivity. Also that the dis- 
crimination against Negro workers has been 
nationwide, and other minority racial, na- 
tional, and religious groups have felt its 
effects in many localities... . No nation 
combatting the increasing threat of totali- 
tarilanism can afford arbitrarily to exclude 
large segments of its population from its 
defense industries. Even more important 
is it for us to strengthen our unity and 
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morale by refusing at home the very theo- 
ries which we are fighting abroad.? 


NATIONAL Fam EMPLOYMENT Poricy 


Thirteen days later, in the face of 
overwhelming requests and demands 
from liberal groups in the country, the 
President issued Executive Order 8802 
to “reaffirm the policy of the United 
States that there shall be no discrimina- 
tion in the employment of workers in 
defense industries or government be- 
cause of race, creed, color, or national 
origin.” * This order also declared it 
“the duty of employers and of labor or- 
ganizations, in furtherance of said policy 
and of this order, to provide for the full 
and equitable participation of all work- 
ers in defense industries, without dis- 
crimination. ...” The Executive Or- 
der also provided that: “All contracting 
agencies of the Government of the 
United States shall include in all defense 
contracts hereafter negotiated by them 
a provision obligating the contractor not 
to discriminate against any worker be- 
cause of race, creed, color, or national 
origin.” t 

The order also provided for the estab- 
lishment of a Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practice with authority to “re- 
ceive and investigate complaints of dis- 
crimination, to take appropriate steps to 
redress grievances which it finds to be 
valid,” and also to “recommend to the 
several departments . . . and to the 


2 Memorandum for Honorable William S, 
Knudsen and Honorable Sidney Hillman, the 
Office of Production Management, signed by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, the White House, June 
12, 1941. 

8 Executive Order 8802, issued at the White 
House, June 25, 1941; contained also in Mi- 
norities in Defense (Washington, D. C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1942), p. 15. 

4Ibid, p. 17. Executive Order 8802 was 
completely rewritten in 1943 and issued as 
Executive Order 9346. Among other changes, 
it brought “renegotiated” contracts under the 
fair employment policy. 
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President all measures which may be 
deemed by it necessary or proper to 
effectuate the provisions of this order.” 

Executive Order 8802 was no magic, 
neither was it miracle, nor did it usher 
in the millennium. Discrimination, like 
all wrongdoing, was hard to prove and 
both employers and Government knew 
that the Administration was in no posi- 
tion to cancel any really important con- 
tracts for vital warships, planes, or guns. 
Nevertheless, this declared Federal pol- 
icy which was written into war con- 
tracts, and the over-all exigencies of war 
united to jolt and introduce elements of 
change into those personnel practices, 
and policies which had grown out of 


racial, religious, color, or nationality - 


prejudice. 

In addition, both major labor organi- 
zations, the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, declared themselves in 
convention, as supporting the national 
policy. Some locals and internationals 
and the CIO set up anti-discrimination 
or race relations committees. Further, 
representatives of both AFL and CIO 
(at first William Green, AFL president, 
and Philip Murray, CIO president) 
were members of the Committee on 
Fair Employment Practice. 

Some employers’ organizations also 
took a stand favoring the national pol- 
icy of fair employment, or advised their 
members not to oppose it. Trade jour- 
nals, too, increasingly sought to create 
a sympathetic and tolerant atmosphere 
for FEPC or to show that the objectives 
of fair employment were attainable and 
were not an unwarranted intrusion on 
management’s prerogatives. Thus the 
American Management Association is- 
sued a special research report on The 
Negro Worker, and Fortune and Mod- 
ern Industry supported the announced 
policy of the Federal Government. 

Those responsible for personnel poli- 
cies and practices in American industry 
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during the war period were of four 
types: 

1. Those who had been and who re- 
mained opposed to fair (nondiscrimina- 
tory) employment and made no effort 
at correcting their ways, or did just 
enough to ward off investigators. 

2. Those opposed to change but who 
decided “to go along” to some appre- 
ciable degree “for the duration.” 

3. Those who readily accepted the new 
policy since “there was nothing else to 
do” and who later grew to accept it as 


a sound policy, even becoming enthusi- _ 


astic about it. 

4. Those who for some time had hith- 
erto fostered, or attempted, nondiscrimi- 
natory employment and now had their 
position strengthened by the national 


policy. ; 
Srx STEPS to FAIR EMPLOYMENT 


Experience during the war years 
points to several steps necessary to fa- 
cilitate the full and nondiscriminatory 
employment of the so-called “minority 
groups” into American industry, with 
the maximum harmony and the least 
disruption of production. The numer- 
ous experiments, to be followed by more 
general practice, indicate that it is pos- 
sible to maintain employment patterns 
without paying unfair regard to race, 
religion, color, or nationality back- 
ground. ‘These steps are: 

1. Self-education and self-conviction 
on the part of management and policy- 
making and policy-enforcing oficials. 
Unless management has examined the 
pros and cons and convinced itself of 
the soundness of the position it has 
taken, its next steps will be half-hearted, 
unsure, stupid, or trouble instigating. 
The employer, it is assumed, has put 
himself through something like a course 
of reading, conferences, round-table dis- 
cussions, and inspection trips, and of 
course, has not forgotten that he needs 
workers. Then he reaches a favorable 
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decision, and the policy is no longer a 
matter for discussion but one to be put 
into effect. i 

2. The taking of a firm position by 
management once it has decided to 
adopt the new policy. This step is very 
important and becomes increasingly so, 
as management proceeds to win support 
for the new program. Experience has 
shown, for instance, that nearly every 
strike by white workers against the 
introduction of Negroes may be traced 
to the lack of a firm stand by the em- 
ployer or, even worse, hints by responsi- 
ble management representatives that 
management itself was not “solid” be- 
hind the new program. Such was the 
case, for example, in the Packard Com- 
pany strike of 1943, when 25,000 white 
workers staged a 7-day walkout against 
the use of Negroes on the production 
line; so, also, most certainly, in the 
1944 street car tie-up by operators of 
the Philadelphia Transportation Com- 
pany. And there are many other ex- 
amples. 

3. Informing, and seeking the co-op- 
eration of the labor organization with 
which the company has an agreement. 
By not taking the union by surprise, 
management is able to count on the 
support of the union officers and those 
tg whom rank and file workers will turn 
to ascertain whether the new program is 
“on the up and up” or whether it is 
antiunion. If a union is friendly to fair 
employment, this step will be most fruit- 
ful; if it is not, early counseling with 
it will at least save management from 
being accused of “springing” something 
on the union. In many places the first 
suggestion to employ without discrimi- 
nation has come from the unions. 

4. A program of education for work- 
ers, espectally for supervisory staff, and 
of assurance for all workers. All work- 
ers want to know, first of all, whether 
or not any new policy or practice will 
affect their pay, their working hours, 


their status, and their security. They 
are suspicious of whatever may look 
like “speed up” or “union-busting,” and 
are likely to distrust whatever is new or 
altruistic when introduced by manage- 
ment. Accordingly the plan should not 


' be overdone, and it should flow through 


the usual channels of worker education, 
appealing to the best motives, stressing 
the positive. It cannot take the place 
of all the other steps. It is only one of. 
them. 

5. Careful selection first of minority 
group workers and careful selection then 
of the departments to which they are 
sent and the foremen or supervisors to 
whom they are assigned. Acceptability 
is a matter of joint acquiescence, both 
on the part of those who are to accept 
and those to be accepted. The educa- 
tion of workers is not enough without 
the proper orientation of the new work- 
ers, both to their occupational responsi- 
bility and to the tradition, habits, and 
personality factors which must be met 
and overcome—and overcome in such a 
way as to help the general objective of 


fair employment. 


6. Careful follow-up and fullest in- 
tegration. Modern industry involves 
more than going to a workbench and 
going home at the end of the day. It 
includes everything from lavatories to 
rest rooms, from music at lunch time 
to an all-round schedule of athletics 
and games. The new worker should be 
made to feel that he “belongs” to the 
full activities of the firm, and the old 
workers should be led to see, as part 
of the education program, that all privi- 
leges and opportunities are open to all. 
Attempts to block or cause confusion 
in the new policy of the company should 
be watched for and dealt with firmly and 
without compromise. Such straightfor- 
ward action prevents many later head- 
aches. 

These six steps—suggested by actual 
experiment in war industry plants—are 
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Offered on one condition only, as a start- 
ing point for an adequate program for 
the future. That one condition is that 
many more employers and employees 
than at present accept their individual 
accountability for their relations with 
their fellowmen, to their Creator, That 
condition holds further that the true 
yardstick of such accountability is the 
principle that the Creator through His 
_ Divine Son Jesus Christ has made all 
men essentially equal, and that He in- 
tended: them to live together, to work 
together, and to deal with one another, 
as equals. It is submitted that this 
principle—assuming to be sure the wid- 
est possible play for nonsupernatural 
man-to-man fairness and allied factors— 
is the only sure ground on which to 
stand to eliminate discrimination in in- 
dustry as well as outside of it, and to 
establish a commonwealth of genuine 
democracy. _ 


Resutts DISPROVE MYTHS AND FEARS 


“Employers need only to approach 
the matter [of employing Negroes] 


practically and objectively, using the 


proved rules of good management prac- 
tice as a guide,” observes the American 
Management Association in its special 
research on The Negro Worker.’ ‘Those 
who have made this kind of approach 
and who have been both earnest and 
honest have been able to overcome the 
worst of their fears, the record shows. 
They have been able to control those 
group prejudices which first caused em- 
ployers to say, “Our workers won’t 
stand for this.” 

At first, personnel men—accustomed 
to past traditions which excluded Ne- 
groes from certain occupations—were 
confused, even where they were not bit- 
terly opposed. One investigator ob- 
served: “In the absence of any well- 
defined techniques for overcoming some 
of the objections to the use of Negro 

8 New York (1942), p. 2. 


workers, personnel directors frequently 
found themselves confused when con- 
fronted with new and complicated situa- 
tions. Likewise the selection of compe- 
tent workers for training and placement 
often presented a difficult task for inter- 
viewers and personnel representatives.” ° 

Some personnel directors were afraid 
of their shadows and, instead of provid- 
ing their companies with personnel lead- 
ership and direction, tried to do no more 
or go no further than they thought their 
employers would approve at first pres- 
entation. Increasingly, however, per- 
sonnel men—not all by any means— 
have come to see that there is economic 
soundness in nondiscriminatory employ- 
ment practices because, instead of a part 
of each personnel dollar being spent in 
finding ways not to employ or utilize 
some otherwise acceptable workers, un- 
der a regime of fair employment all of 
each personnel dollar is used for the 
exclusive purpose of employing needed 
workers. 

Wartime experience has shown them 
that there are good and bad, efficient 
and inefficient workers among all groups, 
regardless of race, religion, or national 
origin. They have also discovered that 
Negroes can be trained and have been 
trained for occupations requiring all lev- 
els of skill, and covering every occupa- 
ticn listed in the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Tiles." 


PERSONNEL Men LEARN ANSWERS 


Personnel officials have learned the 
answers to the arguments raised against 
employment of Negroes, along these 
lines: 

Anti-Negro Argument 1: 

Negroes have no mechanical apti- 
tudes. 

8 Julius A. Thomas, “Wartime Changes in 
the Occupational Status of Negro Workers,” 
Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Maga- 


sine (April 1945), p. 404. 
7 Ibid, p. 403. 
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Personnel Depariment Rebuttal: 


Thousands of Negroes completed de- 
fense courses in mechanical skills; over 
100 plants reported (to Thomas) the 
employment of Negroes in every tech- 
nical professional, and supervisory job 
listed in the Dictionary of Occupatsonal 
Titles: Negroes in the Army Air Forces 
were flying fighter planes in combat. 


Argument 2: 


Negroes and whites cannot work to- 
gether (mix together). 


Rebutral: 


Negroes and whites do work together 
as school teachers and policemen in 
many cities; as construction workers in 
others; as welders, carpenters, power 
drillers on street transportation systems 
(even Philadelphia Transportation Com- 
pany and Capitol Transit Company, 
Washington). 


Argument 3: 


. The Negro is more susceptible to dis- 
ease, has more disease. 


Rebuttal. 


All workers in company, regardless of 
race, are required to submit to medical 
examination; those diseased are not em- 
ployed, thus all workers are equal from 
point of view of disease. (If no medi- 
cal examinations are given, the responsi- 
ble management should provide for 
same.) 


Argument 4: 


Why force Negroes on us in the fac- 
tories? 


Rebuttal: 


The smart personnel man will always 
start his nondiscrimination program with 
employment of a Negro or Negroes in 
his own department or on the top 
management level. (Davis suggests a 


“neat,” attractive, well-qualified colored 
girl in the employment office itself.) ® 
Some personnel directors add Negro in- 
terviewers of “assistant personnel di- 
rectors” to their staffs. 


Sometimes an employer faced an in- 
dividual employee who said: “If you 
employ Negroes I will have to quit this 
company, though I'll hate to.” And 
the employer had to reply: “We'll be 
very sorry to lose you after all these 
years, but this is a free country and 
there is no way I can stop you from 
leaving.” Usually, after that answer 
the white worker would return to his 
job and settle down to learning how to 
work in the same plant with Negroes. 

After studying 300 plants in all parts 
of the country, in which he found over 
100,000 Negro workers (18,435 skilled; 
30,500 semi-skilled; and 49,389 un- 
skilled), Julius A. Thomas, industrial 
secretary of the National Urban League, 
described the change in the employ- 
ment practices towards Negroes as the 
explosion of many myths. He wrote: 


The war has exploded many myths about 
racial differentials in industrial adaptability 
and not the least significant are those that 
affect: that Negro worker. The first of 
these myths to vanish in thin air concerns 
the Negro’s assumed inherent limitations 
in acquiring certain skills... . In the early 
days of the war the writer talked ‘with 
dozens of personnel men who glibly argued 
that Negroes were emotionally incapable 
of mastering certain mechanical operations. 
The record gives conclusive proof that 
skills and capacities have no relation to 
the race of a worker. 

The second myth to disappear concerns 
the introduction and integration of Negro 
workers. It is worth noting that only three 
out of 300 plants included in the survey 
segregated Negro and white workers, and 
in these cases, the segregation applied only 
to Negro skilled workers and machine op- 


8 John A. Davis, How Management Can In- 
tegrate Negroes in War Industries (New 
York State War Council, 1942), p. 8. 
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erators. Unless the caste relationship of 
Negro and white workers was disturbed, 
there was no demand for segregation. Only 
six plants reported separate eating, and 
comfort facilities, and all of them were 
located in the South.’ 


The Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice in a report, covering 1943 and 
1944, noted 


The percent of non-white workers in 
firms reporting to the War Manpower 
Commission has risen steadily. From less 
than 3 percent in early 1942, non-white 
participation rose to 4.6 percent in Sep- 
tember, 1942, 6.4 percent in January, 1943, 
7.2 percent in January, 1944, and 8.3 per- 
cent in November, 1944. More than a mil- 
lion non-white workers are now employed 
in war industries.?° 


WuAT THE FuTuRE Horns 


A glance at the industries where Ne- 
groes have made the most gains at once 
reveals, however, that they are those in- 

° Thomas, op. cit., p. 404. 

10 First Report, Fair Employment Practice 


Committee (Washington, D. C.: United States 
Printing Office, 1945). 


dustries to be most affected by the com- 
plete cessation of hostilities. The gains 
have been made mostly in shipbuilding, 
ammunition, explosives, ordnance, and 
aircraft. 

For the future therefore, one must 
hope rather than predict. There are too 
many unknowns. If there is economic 
order, if there is political stability, if 
jobs are plentiful, many of the changes 
for the good in personnel practice will 
continue, employers will continue finding 
ways to control those prejudices which 
lead to job discrimination, and Negroes 
and other minority group workers will 
hold a substantial part of their wartime 
gains. At worst, as long as the United 
States is the United States, there must 
be some residue of benefit because of 
the jolt that personnel practice and pol- 
icy—and the thinking of personnel men 
-have received. That is why it is so 
important for all of us to keep America 
the land of opportunity, of trial and 
error, and of freedom for all. Only in 
such an atmosphere can gains be pos- 
sible or worth while. 
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‘An Industrial Experiment 


By ABRAHAM RUBIN and GEORGE J. SEGAL 


HAT perennial traveler—the visitor 

from Mars—would find this issue 
of THE ANNALS doubly anomalous. He 
would wonder how a democracy can 
harbor group prejudice, and why we 
are concerned with controlling and not 
with eliminating it. Since the Martians 
are bluntly logical rather than subtly 
eschatological in their approach to such 
problems, it would be rather difficult for 
our visitor to acquiesce in the need for 
“a gradual lessening of the causes of 
friction” through a “slow and painful 
process of education,” which we take for 
granted. 

“He would bluntly insist that prejudice 
is not innate but acquired; is not con- 
genital but parental; is a virus infection, 
not a vital function. One generation, he 
would say, was sufficient to eradicate 
smallpox, diphtheria, and other plagues. 
A much shorter period should suffice to 
inoculate against the plague of preju- 
dice. l 

Our inquisitive .visitor would then 
wonder whether prejudice survives be- 
cause it pays; whether scapegoatism, 
from Haman to Hitler (and he would 
tactlessly name their present-day Ameri- 
can prototypes), flourishes because it 
is profitable. And he would even go so 
far as to draw a parallel between it and 
the oldest of professions, saying that 
indeed they resemble each other in their 
ubiquity and their iniquity—-and both 
are lucrative. 

Finally, he would challenge the sin- 
cerity of our protestations. He would 
point to the fact that another country, 
upon which many of us look with a 
suspicious eye, has taken a forthright 
stand and has promptly and thoroughly 
abolished the evils of prejudice, if not 
the thing itself, by enacting and enforc- 
ing this simple rule: “Any restriction 
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of rights or conversely any establish- 
ment of privileges, direct or indirect, on 
account of race or nationality, is punish- 
able by law.” 

At this point, finding the Martian 
visitor quite dificult and somewhat em- 
barrassing, we ignore him, even at the 
risk of being charged with discourtesy 
to a foreign planet, and return to our 
own accustomed level of thought. 


Practica, APPROACH 


At that level, the control of prejudice 
rather than its elimination is the practi- 
cal approach, for we must recognize that 
prejudice, discrimination, and other 
forms of bigotry are symptoms only, 
the root cause being economic. AH that 
can be accomplished by treating symp- 
toms is to control the course of the dis- 
ease and allay its severity; not to cure 
it. 

Group prejudice is today primarily 
an urban and thus an industrial prob- 
lem. Since the Negro constitutes the 
largest minority group of “inferior” 
status, and discrimination against the 
Negro is almost universally accepted as 
a matter of course, experiments towards 
integration of minorities into industry 
have dealt largely with the Negro group. 
This was especially the case during the 
war years, since Negro workers, both 
jobless Northerners and  in-migrant 
Southerners, represented the largest 
available labor pool on which industry 
could draw. A number of efforts were 
made to attain a closer approach to 
democracy in employment and advance- 
ment opportunities. In describing one 
such experiment, we are not presuming 
to supply a universal pattern, or to claim 
a unique success for it, but it may be 
said that the same problems were con- 
fronted everywhere, and we do not know 
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‘of any measures elsewhere adopted that 
do not have some counterpart in the 
endeavor here described. 

The problem, of course, is to cut 
across existing patterns and attitudes. 
Briefly these are that the Negro can be 
‘used only at the lowest level of employ- 
ment, that he is not fit to mingle with 
his fellows, that he is not qualified for 
upgrading to skilled jobs or positions 
of authority. 


THE CREED 


The question we are presumed to 
answer here (the question we are most 
frequently asked) relates to special 
methods and procedures used—what the 
trained social worker calls “techniques.” 
Our answer to inquirers has been, and 
our answer here must be, that there is 
but one “technique” that really matters. 
It is the recognition, at the level of top 
management, of the fundamental im- 
portance of what is being attempted. 
If the job of integration is done reluc- 
tantly, to comply with the Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Committee’s directives or 
other requirements; if it is done grudg- 
ingly, because of an existent labor short- 
age; if it is done perfunctorily, as a dis- 
tasteful duty; if it is done diffidently 
and apologetically, in an attempt to 
straddle the issue; nothing will come of 
it. Only where there is recognition of 
the fact that prejudicial treatment of 
any group is cut out of the very cloth of 
fascism; that denial of full rights to a 
minority inevitably saps the foundations 
of our own rights; that, in brief, it is not 
a Negro problem nor a minority prob- 
lem, but an American problem-——only 
then can there be the necessary dedica- 
tion to the task and the necessary zeal 
for some permanent progress. 

In recognition of that fact, we early 
adopted a statement, both for our own 
guidance, and to formalize the policy by 
which “we here wish to live.” This 
statement, known as the Creed, reads: 


That men are men regardless of the 
color of their skins, their ancestry, or their 
names... 

That men of different races, origins, re- 
ligions, can work side by side in harmony 
and good will... 

That men so working together are ca- 
pable of orderly conduct, of taking unto 
themselves their due share of responsibility, 
and of producing more and more as the 
need becomes greater and greater. 


Admittedly, creeds are dangerous 
things to have around. They sound so 
good on Sundays and the Fourth of 
July, we want to save them for these 
occasions. When ours was inscribed on 
the wall of our new Assembly Hall 
alongside of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and facing a portrait of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, some doubt was expressed 
whether it would be more than a wall 
decoration. 

At the very first meeting in the As- 
sembly Hall, therefore, it was empha- 
sized that this was to be an everyday 
creed, not a holiday one; furthermore, 
that it had a clear-cut, anti-fascist mean- 
ing. The very first sentence, it was 
pointed out, rejects utterly the ideology 
of a “superior” race. It states our 
faith that there is only one human fam- 
ily, some members of which, to be sure, 
have been given opportunity and some 
of which have had restrictions and en- 
vironmental clogs thrust upon them. 
But these are not the marks of superi- 
ority or inferiority. 


... That men of different races, origins, 
religions, can work side by side in har- 
mony and good will. 


This is the substance of working democ- 
racy, it was explained, namely, that men 
of different races and origins work to- 
gether not by compulsion nor constraint, 
as they do under tyranny, but volun- 
tarily in harmony and good will. 

And lastly, is stated the real test of 
industrial democracy, namely, that free 
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men working together can “take unto 
themselves their due share of responsi- 
bility”; can voluntarily meet the chal- 
lenge of greater need through greater 
effort. This is the testament which 
must bear witness to our faith in the 
principles espoused; that our conduct, 
our way of living together, our results 
are the stuff which breathe life and dy- 
namic force into the. truths which we 
proclaim. 


PRODUCTION SOLDIERS 


= Possibly, this was our one unique con- 
tribution—the attempt to tie in our 
program with world events, to give 
meaning to the war, and to bring the 
war into the plant. This is also a 
fighting front, we said. We too are on 
the firing line. And soldiers of produc- 
tion have responsibilities as onerous if 
not as dangerous as those in uniform. 
Perhaps we were not the first to apply 
the name “Production Soldiers” to out- 
standing workers—such terminology was 
in the air at the time, just as it later 
became banal and hackneyed—but we 
undoubtedly were the first to point up 
their special responsibility of leadership. 
At the first wartime plant rally, held 
under a huge tent, with the fanfare of 
music, in the presence of men in uni- 
form from each of the armed services, 
our production soldiers took an oath sol- 
emnly and sonorously administered by a 
distinguished Federal Judge: 


... Lo work without thought of self so that 
I may help my fellow-men who have gone 
forth to face death on the battlefield, to do 
all in my power to lead my fellow-workers 
by my example in unswerving devotion to 
duty; to work with my heart and soul to 
help hasten the day of Victory and Peace. 


Negro and white workers stood shoul- 
, der to shoulder in taking this oath. 
Their faces clearly showed they meant 
it. Their attitudes later clearly showed 
that it is not easy to change commonly 
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accepted mores, reaction patterns, and’ 


opinions. 

The white worker brings to the plant 
all the malice acquired from childhood 
against minority groups, reinforced by 
all the objectionable stereotypes which 
are the stock in trade of unthinking 
prejudice. As regards the Negro group, 
the pattern of all activity in the com- 
munity—such as worship, education, 
recreation, housing—is one of segrega- 
tion. ‘The influence of all these pres- 
sures is exerted against the acceptance 
of the Negro as a co-worker whose job 
status should be governed by his merit 
only. | 

The Negro worker himself, on the 
other hand, brings to the problem an 
enormous amount of cynicism and dis- 
belief, based upon the treatment he 
has usually received. Living in a 
constricted area in which housing is 


_ overcrowded and neglected, in a neigh- 


borhood where the lack of recreational 
facilities makes it profitable to encour- 
age vice and gambling, the Negro 
worker can hardly be blamed for not 
always being a model employee, or for 
frequently attributing the natural con- 
sequences of his misbehavior to white 
prejudice. 

Thus it was not too great a shock to 
be told by one white worker that we 


were ourselves guilty of fascist practices., 


The logic of this white hope was both 
impeccable and impervious. Were we 
not compelling him, against his wishes, 
to work with people he didn’t like— 
people who were a menace to his health 
and well-being, physical as well as 
moral? ‘This line of reasoning also falls 
into a standard pattern. So many of 
us recognize prices but not values, de- 
mand privileges but refuse responsibili- 
ties, assert rights but deny them to 
others. 

The Negro workers, while much more 
receptive, did not react helpfully in 
many cases. Some were indifferent, 
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‘some were skeptical, some were suspi- 
cious, and some carried a chip on their 
shoulders. 


Laspor-MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE 


Continuously throughout the entire 
war period and maintained since the 
war, one instrumentality has been and 
still is working. This is the Labor- 
Management Committee, one of the first 
to be set up and one of the few to con- 
- sist of representatives from top manage- 
ment and top union leadership. When- 
ever progress has been made against 
the panorama of environmental, commu- 
nity, and family pressures, it has been 
made through the efforts of this Com- 
mittee. It has operated and is continu- 
ing to operate through a number of sub- 
committees, each of them consisting of 
approximately equal representation from 
both union and management and ap- 
proximately equal numbers of white and 
Negro personnel. Many of these sub- 
committees are headed by Negro chair- 
men. 

These subcommittees, which work un- 
der the direction of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Committee and submit reports to 
it at its biweekly meetings, have helped 
plan, execute, and sustain programs on 
such important activities as Health and 
Welfare (establishing periodic physical 
examinations, including chest X-ray, the 
treatment of venereal diseases, a dispen- 
sary with 24-hour service. The medi- 
cal program is headed by a Negro physi- 
cian; Negro nurses are employed in the 
dispensary). Other subcommittees are: 
Plant Safety (a full-time safety pro- 
gram which has won two Department 
of Labor Certificates of Achievement 
and has brought the accident rate down 
to the point where we can boast about 
it); Information and Publicity (the pub- 
lication of Labor-Management News, an 
occasional ambitious issue under the ti- 
tle of National News Views, regular re- 
leases of all kinds, bulletin board mate- 


rial, radio and entertainment programs) ; 
Athletic Activity (all teams are mixed, 
and have won several championships) ; 
Production Urgency (round-the-clock 
shift meetings, production rallies, con- 
tinuous interviewing of employees); 
Suggestions (regular basis of awards); 
Job Practice Standards (establishment 
of proper job standards and proce- 
dures); Service (rationing, transporta- 
tion, housing, financial involvements) ; 
and Absenteeism (continuous program 
to reduce absenteeism). In all of these 
efforts, emphasis is upon joint responsi- 
bility, with the keynote that leadership 
opportunity is based solely upon merit. 


AREAS OF FRICTION 


This process of working things out 
in mixed groups is in itself, obviously, 
the finest kind of integration. Men sit- 
ting around a table discussing the pros 
and cons of a problem are likely to come 


‘away with more understanding and less 


prejudice. At best, however, these vari- 
ous subcommittees constitute a rela- 
tively small percentage of the entire 
working force, and it was therefore nec- 
essary to be constantly on the alert for 
points of tension and areas of friction. 
In the broader field of community rela- 
tions, these danger spots have been ably 
listed and described in a recent Public 
Affairs Pamphlet (No. 107) entitled 
Race Riots Arent Necessary, by Al- 
fred McClung Lee. They are: (1) the 
rumor situation; (2) incidents of fric- 
tion; (3) demagogic groups; (4) de- 
linquency and crime; (5) police atti- 
tude; (6) congestion in housing and 
transportation facilities; and (7) em- 
ployment conditions. 

On looking back over the past few 
years, we realize that we were constantly 
dealing with one or another of these 


points, and Dr. Lee’s list will do very .. l 


nicely for the purpose of describing some 
of the problems encountered and the 
procedures used here. 
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The rumor stiuation 


Difficulty arising from rumors both 
within and without the plant was fre- 
quently encountered. As one example, 
at the time of the race riots in Detroit, 
it was apparent that tension within the 
plant was high as the result of rumors 
circulating rapidly—all of them without 
factual basis. The Joint Labor-Man- 
agement Committee thereupon issued 
one of its special releases—a four-page 
statement offering an explanation of the 
tragic occurrence, asking both the Negro 
and the white group to assume their re- 
spective responsibilities for the mainte- 
nance of good relations, and calling upon 
the community at large to take stock of 
its own ills. This action, coupled with 
the procedure of round-the-clock meet- 
ings on every shift over the twenty-four 
hour period—one of our regular tech- 
niques used to discuss mutual problems 
—was completely successful in eliminat- 
ing the plant tension situation. 


Incidents of friction 


We found by experience that nothing 
is more dangerous than to allow an in- 
cident or alleged incident, and the ac- 
companying rumors, to go unchallenged. 
Some of the most inflammatory situa- 
tigns develop from wildly exaggerated 
stories which circulate after some racial 
episode, usually alleged to be of the 
character of white male workers insult- 
ing or making improper advances to 
Negro women workers, or vice versa. 
Other such alleged incidents concern re- 
ported violence between white and Ne- 
gro workers, or use of vile language. 
Yet others involve supposed unfairness 
of white foremen to Negro laborers, be- 
cause of race. It must be stressed that 
serious occurrences have been infre- 
quent, but our experience has demon- 
strated conclusively the imperative need 
for quickly ascertaining the facts, tak- 
ing prompt disciplinary measures where 


indicated, and immediately making’ 
known the story of what actually hap- 
pened and what action was taken—it 
being made abundantly clear that no in- 
dignity against anyone would ever be 
tolerated. 


Demagogtc groups 

From time to time, demagogic groups 
have attempted to make inroads among 
the workers in the plant, most frequently 
the white workers. Their appeal has 
been anti-Semitic and anti-Negro. Sud- 
denly, at various points in the plant, 
hate literature would appear, urging the 
worker to get in touch with certain or- 
ganization headquarters—or to send in 
his name and address. More subtle, yet 
equally objectionable, have been the oc- 
casional efforts of all-Negro “national- 
ist” groups to recruit membership. In 
all these situations, the union (Mine, 
Mill, and Smelter Workers, CIO) was 
called upon to assume its full share of 
responsibility in running down the of- 
fenders, although this was always most 
difficult to do actually. However, both 
union and management, and the Joint 
Labor-Management Committee, have 
pointed out to all workers, through vari- 
ous information media, the real purposes 
of such “hate” organizations and the 
unalterable fact that they are essentially 
antilabor and anti-American as well as 
antiminority. Our effort has been ta 
make rackets unpopular. 


. Delinquency and crime 


Delinquency and crime, when they oc- 
cur in the community, have their reper- 
cussions in the plant, and occasionally 
minor delinquencies and petty crimes 
are committed in the plant itself. It is 
taken for granted that the mass of work- 
ers. are self-respecting and law-abiding 
citizens, but it does not take many sto- 
ries of crime or delinquency to enhance 
or reinforce existent attitudes already 
receptive to prejudicial feelings. Al- 
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‘though the Joint Labor-Management 

Committee did make consistent efforts 
to instill a code of behavior in the spirit 
of our creed, there is no question but 
that this is one’of the areas in which 
plant integration efforts run up against 
the whole problem of community back- 
grounds and environments. Here, with 
an awareness of the unfavorable reac- 
tion which may well be provoked, it 
must nevertheless be said that both the 
community at large, and the leadership 
of the Negro community, could assume 
greater ` responsibility for eliminating 
those evils which permit crime and vice 
to flourish. 


Police attitudes 


Police attitudes are, of course, criti- 
cal as a tension point in a community. 
Perhaps the analogy in an industrial 
plant is the attitude of foremen and 
supervisors. Only the structural anal- 
ogy is intended, although we did have 
quite a force of security police in the 
plant under Federal Government Regu- 
lations—and in this area, the compari- 
son is direct. A deliberate and deter- 
mined effort has consistently been made 
by management to convey to all mem- 
bers of the supervisory force the neces- 
sity for a firm and courteous leadership 
attitudé, conveying full respect in deal- 
ings with all workers—irrespective of 
race. Frequent meetings with the super- 
visory force have been held, continu- 
ously emphasizing the principle of merit 
in our upgrading program, and the re- 
sponsibility of the supervisors in main- 
taining adherence to the program. Re- 
sponsibility was placed, directly upon 
supervision for instilling an attitude of 
democratic understanding within its own 
membership. Qualified Negroes were 
promoted to supervisory jobs. Negro 
foremen were given charge of mixed 
crews. Lack of trained and experienced 
Negro personnel, qualified for super- 
visory tasks, is one handicap. Another 
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is, of course, the feeling of white fore- 
men that they have a vested right in 
all supervisory jobs. Despite all of our 
best efforts, the lot of the Negro fore- 
man or supervisor is not an enviable one. 


Housing and transportation facilities 
Reference has already been made to 
the congestion in housing, and it is true 
that transportation facilities were also 
congested. Our service department, un- 
der the leadership of the company di- 
rector of employee relations, who is a 
Negro, devoted a great deal of time to- 
ward securing housing accommodations 
and arranging transportation. In some 
cases, our plea was carried directly to 
the transit system, with the result that 
adjustments in operating schedule elimi- 
nated certain difficult and irritating con- 
ditions. Under this heading might prop- 
erly come incidents on our parking lot. 
With three shifts and limited parking 
space, it was frequently necessary to do 
considerable maneuvering to get all cars 
in and out promptly. Despite our best 
efforts, numerous complications did oc- 
cur, with the presumption on the part 
of Negro drivers that these were the re- 
sult of bias against them. In reality, 
they were the result of oversensitiveness 
on their part, developed from experi- 
ences elsewhere. Here again, it may be 
pointed out that a single plant effort— 
wherever that plant may be—can op- 
erate only within the framework of the ` 
entire environment. 


Employment conditions 


The final tension point—employment 
conditions—is the most critical in a 
community, as well as in any single unit 
thereof. At the point of job opportunity 
is where the real test comes. Here the 
creed has been the springboard from 
which the plant program has taken off. 
It has been given texture, for example, 
with the advancement of Negro workers 
to positions as foremen and assistant 
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fotemen in many cases. Negro workers 
serve aS head job training instructors, 
and members of the safety director’s 
staff. Several members of the person- 
nel department are Negro men and 
women. Negro women occupy positions 
as registered nurses on the dispensary 
staff, secretaries, stenographers, tool- 
room employees, personnel assistants, 
pyrometer readers, time and weight 
checkers. The plant physician is a 
prominent member of the Negro com- 
munity. The company will not sponsor 
segregated athletic teams, nor permit 
segregated facilities. Yet perhaps more 
might have been done. Although we 
have a wide distribution of Negro men 
and women in many departments, there 
are a few where scarce skills are em- 
ployed, and where the program could 
not be carried through without disrupt- 
ing critical production. ‘This compro- 
mise led to the weakening of the whole 
structure, affording an opportunity for 
cynicism to feed, often blindly and dis- 
proportionately, but with a modicum of 
justification. 


No ISOLATED UTOPIAS 


Enough has been said to indicate that 
progress can be made toward minority 
group integration in industry, even in 
isplated cases, but that the job is diffi- 
cult, and requires concentrated zeal and 
continuous effort. Sometimes, when 
confronted with facts and figures that 
indicate a falling short -of objectives, 
we have dared to be critical—of our- 
selves, first of all, for not having the 
“know how” to achieve the results aimed 
at; critical of the union, sometimes, 
for not demanding a unique response 
from its membership (were we not 
conducting an unusual experiment in 
co-operation, and did not the union 
therefore have a vital stake in the out- 
standing performance of this plant?); 
critical, on occasion, of the rank and 
file workers for their failure to rise 


- elsewhere, are symptomatic. 


to the challenge of setting a pattern 
that would be a solid refutation, in 
unobliterable data, of the unfavorable 
opinion frequently expressed concerning 
Negro men and women in industry; 
critical, finally, of the Negro commu- 
nity for its failure to organize itself into 
a well-knit cohesive effort to clean 
house, and to demand that where un- 
usual Industrial opportunities are avail- 
able, the worker must seize the chance 
to demonstrate his proficiency at a con- 
sistently high level. 

Sooner or later we identify these criti- 
cal impulses as the “why don’t you lift 
yourself by your boot-straps’’ moods. 
There can be no isolated utopias. Their 
existence is limited to the mythical 
boundaries of Erewhon—which, even 
when spelled backwards, gets you no- 
where. The ocean tide moves in and 
out over the entire shore. Bulwarks can 
be erected against it; they do not ar- 
rest but merely impede its flow. When 
the waves are strong enough they wash 
over any obstacles. 


CONCLUSION 


As much as we would like to have it 
otherwise, the inevitable conclusion is 
that community and family pressures 
cannot be overcome by isolated efforts; 
they can only be mitigated. Race and 
group tensions in industry, as well as 
They are 
symptomatic of fears and insecurities 
that are basically economic. These 
fears and insecurities are frequently di- 
rected against minority groups by scoun- 
drels and racketeers for their own pur- 
poses, but in any event they result in 
frustrations that inevitably find a vic- 
tim. 

That the Negro, or the Jew, or the 
Pole, or the Catholic, is inferior; that he 
threatens to take my job away; that 
somehow he is responsible for my trou- 
bles—these become a source of solace 
and a vent for unreasoning anger. They 
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“are also fed by the stream of group opin- ing symptoms of malaise is doing it the 
ion, and in turn feed that stream. hardest possible way. Economic se-_ 
Of course human nature can be curity and the assurance of a rising 
changed, and human conduct influenced. standard of’ living for all—that is where jn 
It is being done every day. But treat- our basic program should begin. i 
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Nondiscrimination in the Federal Services. 


By Joan A. Davis 


HIS article will deal with the ap- 

plicable laws, orders, rules and regu- 
lations on discrimination; the policies 
and techniques used by the Committee 
on Fair Employment Practice and the 
Civil Service Commission in policing 
nondiscrimination; the results of Fed- 
eral action; and necessary next steps. 

About 83 per cent of all FEPC com- 
plaints against Government involved 
charges of discrimination because of 
race; 8 per cent, religion; 5 per cent, 
national origin; and 4 per cent, alien- 
age. Obviously, the problem which 
FEPC and the Commission faced was 
largely one of stopping discrimination 
against Negroes. 

Following the Civil War many Negro 
Republicans were rewarded with such 
jobs as Collector of Customs, Paymas- 
ter, Auditor, Consul, Minister, Collector 
of Internal Revenue, and others. Ne- 
gro Republicans also served as Register 
of the Treasury, Auditor of the Navy, 
Minister to Brazil, and Auditor of the 
Treasury. In the beginning Negro 
clerical jobs were few, but these rose in 
number under President Cleveland and 
under Theodore Roosevelt as Civil Serv- 
ice Commissioner and President. By 


1912 Negroes had lost several ofthe . 


higher posts, but there were 19,000 
colored employees in the Federal serv- 
Ice, 

The administration of Woodrow Wil- 
son was the most unfortunate the Negro 
Federal worker ever experienced. Col- 
ored Republicans in the higher posts 
were ousted and replaced by white men. 
Segregation in eating and lavatory fa- 
cilities and, in instances, in work situa- 
tions was introduced with the aid of the 
first Mrs. Wilson and the support of the 
President. In 1914 the Civil Service 
Commission adopted the requirement 
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of photographs for all applicants. Soon 
appointing officers, with this aid and 
with the discretion allowed under the 
“rule of three,” stopped calling Negroes 
for interviews for the higher clerical po- 
sitions. The patterns of the Wilson ad- 
ministration continued under marine, 
Coolidge, and Hoover.’ 
Mr. Wilson’s Democrats owed nothin 
to the Republican-bound northern Negro 
voter; but by the time of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s administration, Negroes in the 
North had shifted in increasing num- 
bers to the Democratic Party, following 
the pull of self-interest.* The early 
days of the New Deal were character- 
ized by numerous appointments of Ne- 
groes as advisers on racial policy in the 
many agencies which were carrying out 
economic and social programs. During 
the war these advisers were more effec- 
tive, and in FEPC, Negroes participated 
as equals in policy formation and ad- 
ministration. On the whole, however, 
the rank-and-file Negro Federal worker, 
as will be indicated later, achieved little 
during the prewar New Deal adminis- 
tration.® 


Laws AND RULES AGAINST 
DISCRIMINATION 


2 


Until 1940, Rule I, Section 2 of the 
Civil Service rules forbade discrimina- 
tion against or in favor of an examinee 
or applicant only because of politics or 
religion. It would appear that the Com- 
mission and the President jointly had 
the power under the same act to pro- 

iL. J. W. Hayes, The Negro Federal Gov- 
ernment Worker (Washington: Howard Uni- 
versity Press, 1941), pp. 19-22, 37-63. 

2 Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1944), Vol. 2, 
pp. 497-504. 

8 L. J. W. Hayes, op. cit., p. 104. 


‘hibit also discrimination because of race, 
and to extend the protection to em- 
ployees of the classified service. This 
is what finally was done by Executive 
Order 8587 issued November 7, 1940 
and by amendment of Civil Service 
Rule I, Section 2. These actions were 
taken on the basis of Section I, Clause 
2, paragraphs 5 and 6 of the Civil Serv- 
ice Act of 1883,° but it is important to 
note that they came about only two 
weeks before the signing of the Rams- 
peck Act of November 26, 1940, which 
added a nondiscrimination clause to 
the Classification Act of 1923. 
Specifically, the Ramspeck Act pro- 
vided that there should -be no discrimi- 
nation on account of race, creed, or 
color with regard to the following: the 
fixing of compensation schedules; allo- 
cations of positions to grades and the 
fixing of rates of compensation by de- 
partment heads, including review and 
revision; increases in compensation; 
efficiency ratings; transfer or promotion 
of employees; ascertainment of facts as 
to duties and responsibilities of posi- 
tions; review of allocations, changes of 
allocations affecting pay or incumbency; 


é Rules of the Civil Service Commission un- 
der the Civil Service Act of 1883 are issued 
only by the President, but with the aid of the 
Commission. See Sec. 2, par. 1, of the act of 
1883. The Commission may then make regu- 
lations on the basis of these rules. But the 
Commission has full authority to make neces- 
sary rules and regulations for administration 
of the Classification and Retirement Acts and 
is not required by statute to be governed by 
the rules of the Executive. See F. W. Reeves 
and P. T. David, Personnel Administration in 
the Federal Service (President’s Committee 
on Administrative Management, Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1937), p. 19. 

5 Civil Service Act, Rules and Regulations, 
Annotated (amended to October 31, 1943 and 
by loose leaf filler to date. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1943), pp. 45, 216 
With regard to Rule I, Sec 2, cf. with same 
publication of 1939, Throughout all prohibi- 
tions of discrimination because of race, color, 
religion, or politics runs the phrase, “except as 
authorized by law.” 
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and restoration of wage rates and ad- 
justment of such.® - 

On June 25, 1941 the President issued 
Executive Order 8802 which, among 
other things, forbade discrimination in 
Government on account of race, creed, 
color and national origin, or in voca- 
tional and training programs carried on 
by Federal agencies for defense pur- 
poses. The same prohibition was re- 
peated in Executive Order 9346 on May 
27, 1943. These orders were issued un- 
der the war powers of the President as 
bestowed by Congress and the Consti- 
tution. While they will not remain in 
effect after the end of the war emer- 
gency, the President can take steps un- 
der his powers as head of the éxecutive 
branch of the Government, under the 
Ramspeck Act of 1940, and under the 
Pendleton Act of 1883 to continue a 
vigorous nondiscriminatory policy in 
Federal service. President Truman took 
such action in his memorandum to de- 
partment heads on December 18, 1945. 

The issuance of additional Civil Serv- 
ice rules during the existence of FEPC 
has resulted from the experience of the 
two agencies in the field of discrimina- 
tion, and the development of their op- 
erating relationships. On the whole, 
FEPC has been inclined to interpret the 
Commission’s responsibilities broadly, én 
order to use this agency as a central en- 
forcing arm to supplement the Commit- 
tee’s small staff. The Commission, on 
the other hand, has been loath to in- 
vade the autonomy of personnel offi- 
cers in the Several agencies at a time 
when best practice and war necessity 
indicated that personnel administration 
in Government agencies should be re- 
leased from centralized restrictions.’ 

e U. S. Code, Title 5, Chap. 13, Sec. 681e. 
But note that as far as allocations of positions 
in the field are concerned, departments them- 
selves have final authority. Sec. 681e also ap- 
plies to the Ramspeck Act itself. 

T See Harry B Mitchell’s testimony on re- 
stricted jurisdiction of the Commission, Hear- 
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The pressure of FEPC for additional 
Civil Service rules on discrimination was 
increased because the Commission 
tended to take the position that dis- 
crimination could not be proved unless 
there was a violation of Civil Service 
rules and regulations. 

After aa administrative audit of cases 
of discrimination handled by the Com- 
mission, and after negotiations between 
FEPC and the Commission late in 
1944, the latter agency in the fol- 
lowing year adopted several new regui» 
lations. It added “race” to “politics” 
and “religion” as an illegal basis 
for removal or the application of un- 
equal penalties. Moreover, in the in- 
stance Of removal for these reasons the 
cases of such persons are to be con- 
sidered if they were removed after 
February 1, 1939, even though the pro- 
bationary or trial period has not been 
completed. The Commission will also 
investigate and seek remedy for dis- 
criminatory promotion, transfer, or vió- 
lation of classified status. However, 
the Comurission has made it plain again 
recently that it has no jurisdiction over 
working conditions, work assignments, 
or other matters within the administra- 
tive discretion of the several agencies. 
FEPC does have such jurisdiction. 


SANCTIONS AND REMEDIES 


The sanctions which have been avail- 
able to enforce the above laws, orders, 


and rules are neither complete nor defi-. 


nite. .FEPC has the power in govern- 
ment cases to report to the President, 
who controls the executive branch of 
the Goverrment and its personnel. But 
the President personally cannot be con- 


nen SV EE CO Tt Old st Od a e AES 
ings before the Committee on Labor, House 
of Represen-atives, 78th Cong., 2d sess, on 
H.R. 3986, H.R. 4004, and H.R. 4005 (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1944), pp. 
117, 119, 121, 123, See also Floyd W. Reeves, 
“Civil Service as Usual,” Public Administration 
Review, Volv7IV, No. 4 (Autumn 1944), pp. 
327-40. 


cétiéd with individual cases, ard his as- 
sistants will nôt COnsider anything ex- 
cept general violations of the Presidént’s 
orders. In government cases the Com- 
mittee has never been allowed to hold 
public hearings as in the case of war 
industries, and thus the sanction of pub- 
lic opinion Has not been open to it. 
As the enforcing agent of the national 
nondiscrimination policy, Government 
would perhaps be in an unforttitate po- 
sition to have to expose its failings to 
the public. The Committee has held 
thréé government hearings involving the 
Department of Commerce, the Office of 
Education, and the Newport News Post 
Office.*, All of these resulted in satis- 
factory adjustment except that some 
aspects of the last-named have never 
been settled. 

The Civil Service Commission’s ulti- 
mate sanctions where discrimination in- 
volves violation of Civil Service rules is 
Rule XV. This provides for the disci- 
pline or réttioval of the offending ofi- 
cers when rules ôf the Commission are 
violated, but it has never been invoked. 
The Commission prefers to rely on Sec- 
tion 2 of the Civil Service Act of 1883, 
which states that all officers of tbe 
United States to which the Civil Service 
rules relate shall carry the said rules 
into effect. This is really a congres- 
sional mandate, and not a sanction. In 
May 1942 the Commission informed 
FEPC that where an eligible had been 
found to be discriminated against, the 
Commission would place him ‘at the 
head of the register and would continue 
him in that position until such time as 
the eligible received a number of con- 
siderations equal to those lost because 
of discrimination. 

In the case of removal on a discrimi- 
natory basis, the enly remedy open to 


® Committee on Fair Emplgyment Praetiee, 
First Report, Fair Employment Practice Cow 
mittee, July 1943-December 1944 (Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1945), p. 11@ 
* + & 
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the Commission is to certify the person, 
with all former status and tenure rights, 
to another department or establishment. 
It cannot compel reinstatement. As- 
signments outside of regular status are 
subject to review by Civil Service after 
120 days. During the war, under war 
service regulations, the transfer of the 
person to a position in another agency 
in accordance with his qualifications 
was possible. Now, however, in the 
case of misassignment, the Commission 
can only remove a person from a po- 
sition for which he has not qualified or 
give him a lower classification if he is 
serving in a position beneath his exist- 
ing classification. 

This is not much help to the indi- 
vidual who has been discriminated 
against by being assigned to a lower- 
status position, but the Commission 
grants the agencies such wide discretion 
in the assignment of work that it feels 
it can do nothing if, in the exercise of 
this discretion, discrimination should 
result. No remedy or sanction appears 
possible in the case of discriminatory 
transfer or promotion other than in- 
vestigation and appropriate representa- 
tions to the head of the agency. Of 
course, the Commission can force the 
removal of a person who has been pro- 
moted without qualification, but it can 
apply no sanction where a person of 
higher efficiency rating or seniority has 
been discriminated against by the pro- 
motion of a similarly qualified person 
of lower seniority or efficiency rating. 
Some discretion in promotion is allotted 
the agency, and the Commission cannot 
question this. 

A discussion of sanctions is not alto- 
gether realistic, since once the President 
had made his policy clear to the heads 
of government agencies, most cases 
could be worked out with the agencies 
concerned. The plain fact that the 
President meant no discrimination in 
Government was worth more than all 
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the other sanctions combined. Although 
government cases have formed 27 per 
cent of its case load, FEPC has felt 
constrained to resort to hearing in only 
three government cases involving three 
agencies, as opposed to 27 industry 
hearings involving 102 companies and 
38 unions. 


DISCRIMINATION BECAUSE OF RE- 
LIGION, NONCITIZENSHIP, OR 
JAPANESE ORIGIN 


Discrimination because of religion, 
noncitizenship, and Japanese origin re- 
quired special rules and handling. The 
fact that many Seventh Day Adventists, 
Jews, and Jehovah’s Witnesses refused 
to work on Saturday usually caused 
their discharge. In February 1943 
FEPC took the matter up with the Civil 
Service Commission, which, through the 
White House staff, got all government 
agencies to arrange to grant leave with- 
out prejudice in such instances.’ 

The Commission, under its Rule V, 
Section 2, will not admit a person to an 
examination unless he is a citizen of or 
owes allegiance to the United States. 
During the war the Commission ac- 
cepted applications of noncitizens on a 
highly restricted basis. However, large 
numbers of noncitizens were hired dur- 
ing the war as the result of Presidential 
and FEPC action. This was possible 
in those positions excluded from Civil 
Service rules and regulations, because, 
contrary to usual practice, several war- 
time appropriations, such as those for 
the War and Navy Departments and 
the Maritime Commission, carried no 
restrictions on ‘the appointment of 
aliens. 

On January 3, 1942 the President 
wrote FEPC stating that he interpreted 
Executive Order 8802 as prohibiting dis- 
crimination against noncitizens. FEPC 
then enforced nondiscrimination against 


° Committee on Fair Employment Practice, 
First Report, op. cit., pp. 53, 128. 
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aliens and other noncitizens in excluded 
and unclassified positions in Army, 
Navy, ard Maritime installations, shore 
establishments, and industrial facilities 
until June 1944. At that time its 
jurisdicton was questioned by the 
House Appropriations Committee, which 
pointed out that the President had 
issued a new Executive Order, 9346, 
since his letter to the Committee and 
had not included a prohibition on dis- 
crimination because of alienage.?° 

The orevention of discrimination 
against roncitizens largely involved the 
speeding up of procedures for clearing 
them for work, and the dissemination 
of the information that, except for 
secret, ccnfidential, classified, and aero- 
nautical work, no loyalty investigation 
was necessary. 

As early as September 1942 FEPC 
assumed jurisdiction in the cases of per- 
sons of Japanese origin,” but it and the 
Commiss.on did little in the field. 
When ar. appointing officer refused a 
Japanese after full loyalty clearance, 
the Civil Service Commission, instead 
of handling the matter, referred it to 
the War Relocation Authority, which 
handled it with the agency involved or 
referred it to FEPC. Today, all re- 
strictions on Japanese-Americans have 
been Tifted. 


TECHNIQUES OF ENFORCEMENT: 
FEPC-Civit SERVICE RELATIONSHIPS 


At the outset FEPC had only eight 
nonclerical persons on its staff, and at 
its point of highest employment, in 
1945, the agency had only 53 persons 
concernec. with operations. Therefore 
the Committee was forced to work 
through cther government agencies and 

10 Committee on FEP, of. cit, pp. 50, 51. 

11 For the roles of President, FEPC, WMC, 
the Secretaries of War and Navy, and the At- 
torney Gereral in this work, see Committee 
on Fair Employment Practice, First Report, 
op. c., pp 49-51, 146-47. 

12 Ibid. >, 151. 
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to concentrate on broad action. This 
was true in Government as well as in 
industrial discrimination. 

As a first step, the Committee made 
a survey of minority group employment 
and interested the Council of Personnel 
Administration in making a similar 
study. On September 3, 1941 at the 
request of the Committee and the Coun- 
cil the President wrote a letter to the 
heads of all departments requesting 
them to bring their employment activi- 
ties in line with the national policy. 
The letter took official note of the jack 
of uniformity and sympathy toward the 
problems of minority groups and espe- 
cially Negroes in getting employment 
and assignment in the Federal Civil 
Service. In closing, the President asked 
for speedy action and immediate steps. 
This action of the President’s was espe- 
cially effective, as later reports were to 
show. 

In October 1941 the Committee and 
the Civil Service Commission entered 
into an agreement whereby the Com- 
mission would investigate cases of dis- 
crimination coming to it and furnish 
the Committee with copies of the com- 
plaint and actions taken to correct it.™ 
With its small staff FEPC attempted to 
review these reports, and the Commis- 
sion was always willing to try to satisfy ` 
FEPC’s criticisms of an investigation. 
When the Commission felt that it had 
gone as far as it could, and the Com- 
mittee was not satisfied, the latter was 
at liberty to pursue the case further. 
Since the Committee had no field offices, 
all relations with the Commission were 
at the Washington level. In fact, the 
Commission’s own field offices at this 
time could make no final disposition of 
a case except where it was clearly evi- 
dent that no discrimination had oc- 
curred.’ 


18 Ibid., p. 145. 
14 See ibid., pp. 103-5, with regard to the 
Committee’s recommending powers.. 
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` For a long time before the estab- 
ishment of FEPC, Negroes were an- 
‘agonistic to the “rule of three” which 
yermitted appointing officers such discre- 
‘ion that they were able to discriminate. 
Pressure groups urged the Committee to 
seek its abolition or restriction," and in 
‘he latter part of 1941 the Committee 
lid this, finally coming to the decision 
‘hat discretion was not necessary in the 
illing of lower bracket positions during 
i time of national emergency and labor 
shortage. It referred especially to such 
obs as those of typists, stenographers, 
‘lerk-typists, punch card operators, and 
he like. Perhaps there was some 
sround for the Committee’s position 
with regard to most of these posts, but 
t erred in its endeavor to reduce the 
liscretionary appointing power of indi- 
vidual agencies, and was flying in the 
‘ace of the best personnel thought on 
‘he subject.* It was to learn later that 
nuch had to be done by dealing di- 
‘ectly with departments and establish- 
nents. 

With the development of heavy re- 
sruiting demands, some centralized con- 
rol of discrimination did fall the 
Committee’s way. The Civil Service 
-ommission began to act as a central- 
zed placement pool for the War and 
Navy Departments, the Office for Emer- 
rency Management, and the War Pro- 
juction Board, upon agreement with 
‘hese agencies. In so doing it followed 
2 nondiscrimination policy, and much 
mmediate hiring of minority group 

15 In 1871 the Attorney General ruled that 
congress cannot totally restrict the hiring 
references of a departmental head to a place 
vhere he would have no choice For descrip- 
ions of the “rule of three” see U S. Civil 
Service Commission, Civil Service Act, Rules 
ind Regulations, op. cit. note 5 supra, Rule 
VII, pp. 248, 249. The Veterans Preference 
Act by inference has now made the “rule of 
hree” statutory. Ibid., pp. 10-10.06. 

16 F, W. Reeves, op. cit. note 7 supra; F. W. 
Reeves and P. T. David, op. cit. note 4 supra, 
p. 6, 7, 43-46. 


workers resulted. In November 1942 
the Commission invited all agencies to 
use its standard Form 57 for applicants. 
This form contains no request for a 
photograph, and the Commission urged 
agencies not to ask for such identifica- 
tion. 

But all attempts to enforce nondis- 
crimination by restrictive regulations of 
the Civil Service Commission broke 
down in February 1942 as the Com- 
mission went over to War Service Regu- 
lations. Under these rules, the names 
certified to an appointing officer were 
increased from three to a number ade- 
quate for his needs. ‘Thirty-day ap- 
pointments were possible for persons 
not on Civil Service lists, and such per- 
sons could be continued in employ- 
ment with approval of the Commission. 
Noncompetitive appointments were au- 
thorized for one year if haste was neces- 
sary and no list of eligibles available. 
Civil Service regulations were no longer 
a method of controlling discrimina- 
tion.?* 

In the same month FEPC made sug- 
gestions to the Commission which would 
help in the checking of discrimination 
and which were in accord with sound 
personnel practices. These were for the 
most part accepted by the Commission, 
and included such things as the encours 
agement of the filling of positions by 
promotion within a department before 
outside recruitment; a joint Commis- 
sion and Council of Personnel Adminis- 
tration study of upgrading within de- 


partments with a view to the uniform. 


establishment of the best existing pro- 
cedures; the extension of within-service 
training to facilitate upgrading; and 
the extension of arrangements whereby 
the Commission would act as a central- 
ized pool for lower grade positions. In 


17 Since 1944 the Commission has been tight- 
ening up on war regulations so that soon there 
will be civil service as usual. On July 3, 
1944 it went back to the “rule of three.” 
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regard to these recommendations, it 
should be remembered that Negroes in 


the Government at the beginning of the- 


war were all concentrated in the lower 
bracket positions. 

On March 28, 1942 the President 
wrote the Committee referring to his 
letter of September 3, 1941 and sug- 
gesting that it ascertain from depart- 
ments by direct reports the degree of 
progress each had achieved in correct- 
ing its minority group policies. The 
necessity for reporting to FEPC made 
many departments set about putting 
their houses in order. 


Improved methods 


The next important step in the busi- 
ness of enforcing the Federal non- 
discrimination policy came with the 
foundation of the new FEPC under 
Executive Order 9346 on May 27, 1943. 
Adequate funds were provided for the 
first time, and by spring of 1945 fifteen 
field offices had been established. These 
processed many Federal Government 
complaints directly. The Civil Service 
continued to handle complaints, and 
beginning in 1943 and running through 
1945 regional agreements were effected 
between Commission and Committee 
offices. These agreements provided for 
investigation of complaints submitted 
directly by complainants to the Civil 
Service Commission or referred by 
FEPC for appropriate action by the 
Commission and report to FEPC. The 
local Committee office was allowed to 
proceed with a case where the Commis- 
sion had exhausted its action or where 
it was outside of Commission jurisdic- 
tion. Local Commission offices reserved 
the right to ask the advice of the cen- 
tral office on all cases, and both agencies 
referred difficult and unresolved cases 
to the Washington level. The Civil 
service Commission also provided for 
appeals from regional-office or central- 
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office decisions to its Board of Appeals 
and Review. 

During the spring of 1944 the Di- 
vision of Review and Analysis of FEPC 
and the Commission jointly made an 


_ administrative audit of 1,149 cases 
which the Commission: had handled 


through December 1944. The report 
based on the audit indicated that the 
Commission did not recognize discrimi- 
nation as existing unless Civil Service 
regulations had been violated, and, for 
this reason, found discrimination to exist 
in surprisingly few cases. Neither the 
Committee nor the Commission had 
drawn up a formulation of indicia of 
discrimination. The Committee through 
1943 had given inadequate review of 
cases handled by the Commission, and 
the Commission showed in practice a 
great deal of confusion as to its jurisdic- 
tion.78 | 

All the problems indicated in the 
audit were remedied by FEPC and the 
Commission, except.that the latter con- 
tinued to define discrimination only in 
terms of violation of its rules. During 
1944 and 1945 the Committee was also 
able to give closer attention to work- 
ing directly with departments. In 1944 
agreements were concluded with the 
War and Navy Departments, which 
covered, among other things, discrimina- 
tion as practiced by Army installations 
and Navy shore establishments. 

From July 1943 through June 1945, 
FEPC handled 2,048 discrimination 
complaints against Government, repre- 
senting 27 per cent of its case load. 


_Of these, 23 per cent were settled satis- 


factorily; the rest were dismissed on 
merits, for lack of jurisdiction, or for 
insufficient evidence, or continued pend- 


18 Joy P. Davis, “Report and Recommenda- 
tions on the Audit of Cases Handled by the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission,” Division of 
Review and Analysis, Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practice, Oct. 3, 1944 (unpublished), 

18 Committee on Fair Employment Practice, 
First Report, op. cit. note 8 supra, p. 27. 
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ing.2° During the same period, FEPC 
settled about 39 per cent of its total 
case load satisfactorily. The low rec- 
ord in government cases was caused by 
the tendency of civil servants, secure 
against retaliation, to submit more com- 
plaints of discrimination, and by com- 
plicated Civil Service rules which made 
it difficult to prove discrimination. 


VOLUME AND QUALITY OF NEGRO 
EMPLOYMENT 


On the basis of the reports which the 
President required agencies to submit 
to FEPC, in his letter of March 28, 
1942, referred to above, the agency was 
able to test the effectiveness of its ac- 
tion as far as Negroes were concerned. 
No data were gathered on other mi- 
nority groups because identification in 
their case is not easily possible, and 
FEPC did not want to lay the basis for 
discrimination by requiring the label- 
ing of these groups on personnel records. 

As of November 1942, the number of 
Negro Federal workers in the District 
of Columbia had risen to 17 per cent 
of total employment as compared with 
8.4 per cent in 1938. The Presidential 
actions of 1941 and 1942 had brought 
a quick result. By July 31, 1943 Ne- 
groes were 12 per cent of all Federal 
employment, as compared with 9.8 per 
cent in 1938; they were 18 per cent 
of all persons in departmental service. 
The most complete survey undertaken 
by the Committee revealed that as of 
March 31, 1944, Negroes were roughly 
12 per cent of all persons in Federal 
service, 19.2 per cent of departmental 
service, and 11.2 per cent of the field.” 


20 A large number of these cases involved 
investigation through the Commission. From 
October 1941 to January 1944 it investigated 
1,174 complaints. See Hearings before the 
Committee on Labor, House of Representa- 
tives, op. cit. note 7 supra, p. 124. 

21 J. A. Davis, C. L. Golightly, and L W. 
Hemphill, “The Wartime Employment of Ne- 
groes in the Federal Government,” Committee 


The gain was also qualitative. In de- 
partmental service, which is chiefly lo- 


‘cated in the District of Columbia, 49 


per cent of all Negro employees were 
classified as Clerical-Administrative and 
Fiscal; 9.9 per cent as Clerical-Mechani- 
cal; and 1.1 per cent as Professional and 
Subprofessional; while 39.6 per cent 
were Crafts-Protective and Custodial. 
A study by Lawrence Hayes indicated 
that in 1938, five years after the begin- 
ning of the New Deal, 90 per cent of 
all Negro Federal workers in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were Custodial, 9.5 
per cent CAF or CM, and 0.5 per cent 
SP or P.?? 

Among the classes of Federal agen- 
cies, the war agencies employed the 
largest number of Negroes. Of their 
1,928,216 employees, 231,458, or 12 
per cent, were colored. The Army and 
the Navy hired the highest number of 
colored workers, with this group form- 
ing respectively 11.8 per cent and 14.6 
per cent of all workers, although most 
of these Negroes were not in the classi- 
fied service.” The war agencies as a 
whole, however, showed the best clas- 
sification distribution of colored work- 
ers. The highest utilization in terms of 
classifications and grades within these 
classifications came in the National War 
Labor Board, the Office of Price Ad; 
ministration, the War Manpower Com- 
mission, and the War Production Board, 
which were also noted for using Ne- 
groes in regular line administrative po- 
sitions.** 

During the wartime observation of 
Negro employment, the executive de- 
partments have compared unfavorably 
with other groups of agencies. The 
March 1944 study indicated that Ne- 
groes were about 9 per cent of total em- 


on Fair Employment Practice, Jan. 1945 
(mimeographed), pp. 21-25. 

22 Jbid., pp. 22, 23. 

23 Ibid , pp. 5, 6, 11. 

24 Ibid, pp 15, 16, 36-49 


NONDISCRIMINATION IN THE FEDERAL SERVICES 


ployment in this group and that Negro 
employment in the field was quite small. 
Commerce, Interior, and Labor have 
shown definite wartime advance in the 
employment of Negroes, both in num- 
bers and in utilization. The Treasury 
and the Post Office have usually hired 
large numbers of Negroes, but utiliza- 
tion has left much to be desired. On 
the whole, the records of Justice, State, 
and Agriculture have not been good, al- 
though some wartime improvement has 
been noted.” 

The March 1944 survey revealed that 
Negroes were 13.6 per cent of all em- 
ployees in the independent agencies, the 
highest proportion in the three groups 
of agencies. Comparatively good rec- 


- ords were noted for the Federal Works 


Agency, the Federal Security Agency, 
the Veterans Administration, the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, the Government 
Printing Office, and the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority.*® 

A recen: survey as of July 1945 of 
fourteen agencies which had shown 
creditable employment of Negroes by 
March 1944 indicated that thirteen of 
these agercies were continuing to im- 
prove in grade and classification status 
as well as in total Negro employment. 

The integration of Negroes into the 
better positions and into new situations 
required a good deal of skill on the part 
of personnel units of the various de- 
partments. The question of the right 
of Negroes to use toilets, cafeterias, and 
recreation facilities on an unsegregated 
basis had to be solved, as well as their 
rights to supervise white persons and to 
serve as secretaries, when these situa- 
tions arose in the natural course of fair 
upgrading’ Negroes came to the new 


25 Davis, et al., op. cit. note 21, pp. 6, 7. 

26 Ibid., p>. 7, 16-21. 

27 For discussion of this field see J. A. Davis, 
How Manazement Can Integrate Negroes in 
War Industries, New York: Committee on 
Discrimination in Employment, New York 
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jobs not without both fear and aggres- 


sion. Significant personnel work in re- 
gard to these problems of human be- 
havior, caused by the American caste 
system, was achieved in OPA, WLB, 
FEA, WMC, TVA, Interior, Labor, 
War, and Navy. In Washington, only 
the Federal Reserve Board and the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue continue to 
refuse to serve Negroes in their general 
cafeterias. 


OUTLOOK FOR NEGRO EMPLOYMENT 


Most Negro employees will be hired 
for the war emergency only. ‘This is 
especially true of those who have found 
employment for the first time in Cleri- 
cal-Administrative-Fiscal and Profes- 
sional positions and in the higher grades. 

Positions classified under the Act of 
1923 carry the greatest security in Gov- 
ernment. The March 1944 study re- 
vealed that 70 per cent of all colored 
workers were unclassified, forming 17.2 
per cent of all unclassified workers and 
only 7 per cent of the classified.” 
Moreover, unclassified Negroes were 
heavily concentrated in the industrial 
operations of the Army Service Forces 
and the Navy shore establishments. 

Most war agencies will be abolished, 
absorbed by other agencies, or suffer 
severe reductions. Moreover, the peo- 
ple employed in these agencies will not 
find other government jobs, since pre- 
liminary surveys show that somewhere 
around 80 per cent of all persons em- 
ployed in the wartime emergency agen- 
cies have war service appointments. In 
March 1944, war agencies provided 85 
per cent of all colored employment. 


State War Council, 1942; American Manage- 


ment Association, Tke Negro Worker, Special ° 


Research Report, No. 1, New York, 1942; 
Burleigh B. Gardner, Human Relations in In- 
dustry (Chicago: Richard D. Irwin, Inc, 
1945), pp. 258-65. 

28 J, A. Davis, et al, op. cit, note 21 supra, 
pp. 10-11, 21-22. 
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` More significantly, most of the occupa- 
tional gains of the Negro will be lost, 
because in March 1944, 73.1 per cent 
of all Negro Clerical-Administrative- 
Fiscal workers and 69 per cent of all 
Negro Professionals were in the war 
agencies, where they also had their best 
grade distribution.*® Furthermore, most 
of these positions were held under war 
service appointments. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is clear from the discussion that 
minority groups will share in Federal 
employment if their politics are sound 
and if the Executive and his adminis- 
trators are liberal., This is true not 
only of the Negro but also of other 
groups. The pressure from New York 
City was especially important in achiev- 
ing fair employment practices for non- 
citizens. Of course, it is also evident 
now that the enforcement of nondis- 
crimination in Government can be ac- 
complished. 

In Government, though not in in- 
dustry, minority group workers can ex- 
pect a continuation of fair employment 
practices after the end of the war emer- 
gency and FEPC, Civil Service Rule 
JI, Section 2, and Civil Service rules and 
regulations added during wartime on 
the basis of the act of 1883 and the 
Ramspeck Act of 1940, will remain in 
effect. The latter act stands as a con- 
gressional mandate on the subject of 

29 Davis, et al, op. cit. note 21 supra, p. 32. 
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nondiscrimination in the classified serv- 
ice. 

But it is also clear that the Civil 
Service Commission is not properly the 
main enforcement agency of a perma- 
nent Federal nondiscrimination policy. 
The purpose or function of this agency 


‘is not properly related to the work of 


changing discrimination which is an 
integral part of our social system and 
our everyday behavior. It cannot po- 
lice discrimination in the Federal serv- 
ice without introducing such rigidities 
into its rules and regulations as to im- 
pair its function as a central personnel 
agency. 

At any rate, it is evident that in this 
stage of the fight against discrimination 
an independent agency is necessary. 
Perhaps when enforcement of antidis- 
crimination in Government is merely 
routine work based on firm national 
policy, the incorporation of the function 
in the Commission will be possible, and 
the tenets of administrative manage- 
ment can be satisfied. For the time 
being, an independent permanent agency 
of Government is needed which can en- 
force antidiscrimination in Government 
by working directly with the several 
agencies and by co-operating with the 
Civil Service Commission. The war- 
time experience of the Civil Service 
Commission and FEPC indicates that 
this can be a feasible arrangement.*° 

30 See, in this relation, Hearings before the 
Committee on Labor, House of Representa- 
tives, op. cit. note 7 supra, pp. 118-26. 
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The Law and Race Relations 


By Witt Mastow 


HE potentialities of the law in help- 

ing to break down racial bigotry 
and its chief objective manifestation, 
discrimination, have been sorely neg- 
lected. This neglect arises from an 
‘ignorance of the role the law plays in 
creating and reinforcing racial atti- 
tudes,* a failure to distinguish between 
prejudice and discrimination, and our 
unhappy experience with unenforced, 
poorly drafted statutes. 

This neglect unfortunately is not 
shared by our southern legislators. The 
entire apparatus of Jim Crow is em- 
ployed by them to prevent the white 
from ever encountering the Negro ex- 
cept in a role which symbolizes inferior 
status. Southern segregation laws are 
designed to emphasize this inferior 
status and to drive home at every op- 
portunity the lesson that the white race 
is a superior one. The South has al- 
ways believed that law does affect folk- 
ways. 

Even in the North, the law is far 
from neutral in the field of race rela- 
tions. Negroes are penned into black 
ghettos in northern cities because land- 
lords band together to prevent one of 
their number from selling or leasing 
property to nonwhites, and then include 
in their contracts or deeds a “restric- 
tive covenant” which forbids Negro oc- 
cupancy. But these restrictive cove- 
nants could not be enforced without the 
aid of our equity courts, and so our 
courts do what the legislators constitu- 
tionally could not 7—they create ghet- 
tos. 

The basis for this judicial attitude is 


1 Cf. Carey McWilliams, “Race Discrimina- 
` tion and the Law,” Science and Socisiy, Vol. 
IX, No, 1, Winter 1945, 

2 Cf, Justice Edgerton’s dissent in Mays v. 
Burgess, 147 F (2d) 869 (1945). 
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a rigorous distinction between discrimi- 
nation by the agencies of the state and 
discrimination by “private” institutions. 
As to “private” discrimination, the 
courts assert that they are powerless in 
the absence of statute and that consti- 
tutional guarantees are applicable omly 
to acts of the Government. This doc- 
trine must be discarded. It receivec a 
powerful challenge in the recent unani- 
mous decision of the Supreme Court 
forbidding a lily-white railroad brothar- 
hood to discriminate against Negro fire- 
men.* 

Whether or not the law can affact 
attitudes, there is no doubt that it 
can and should be directed at the oat- 
ward effects of such attitudes. The 
state can properly assert: “Your preju- 
dices are of no concern to us, but you 
shall not deprive individuals of a liveli- 
hood because of such a prejudice.” In 
a resourceful attack against discrimina- 
tion in areas of vital concern, the law 
can play a significant and successful 
role. 

But the mere enactment of a statute 
is not enough. The ineffectiveness of 
scores of measures outlawing discrimi- 
nation demonstrates that a mere legis- 
lative pronouncement may be worth- 
less, if not indeed harmful. What is 
needed are Jaws that can be enforced or 
which really deter antisocial action. 
Nor is the mere imposition of a crimi- 
nal penalty a guarantee that a law will 
have a deterrent effect. On the con- 


trary, because so many state officers do 


not regard racial or religious discrimi- 
nation as morally abhorrent, prosecut- 
ing attorneys are loath to initiate prose- 
cutions, juries to convict, and judges to 
impose more than trifling fines. 

8 Steele v, Louisville RR, 323 U.S. 19? 
(1944). 
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A critical, although necessarily brief, 
examination of our present laws and 
the possibilities of other legislation is 
therefore necessary. For this purpose, 
we shall examine three types of statutes: 
(1) the so-called civil rights law, (2) 
laws forbidding discrimination in em- 
ployment, and (3) the group defama- 
tion laws. 


Crvm Ricuts Laws 


Perhaps the oldest types o1 antidis- 
crimination legislation are the various 
state acts forbidding any place of pub- 
lic resort, amusement, or accommoda- 
tion to discriminate against a customer 
because of his race, color, creed, or na- 
tional origin. These laws began to be 
enacted following the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court that the 
Federal Government had no power to 
outlaw such discrimination.‘ 

Today twenty-two states have en- 
acted such laws and they are now in 
effect in every state except Vermont, 
nine western states, and all the seven- 
teen southern or border states, except 
Louisiana.’ 

These statutes typically apply to ho- 
tels, restaurants, refreshment stands, 
public conveyances, theaters, amuse- 
ment parks, hospitals, libraries, and 
educational institutions, and forbid the 
denial of accommodations to minority 
groups. (Some of these statutes like- 
wise forbid any public advertisement 
designed to discourage patronage of mi- 
nority groups.) In ten states violation 
is a criminal offense punished as a mis- 
demeanor by fine and imprisonment. 
Seven other states likewise afford the 

1 Civil Rights Cases, 109 US. 3 (1883). 

6 Louisiana has a reconstruction statute for- 
bidding discrimination by common carriers 
and places of public resort, but the law is con- 
temptuously disregarded by its public officers 
(Rev. Stat. Sec. 456-459). 

a It is ironic that none of these laws ap- 
plies to housing, although a tenant's need is 
certainly more “affected with a public inter- 
est” than his right to enter a theater or hotel. 
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aggrieved individual a civil action for 
damages. In one state civil damages 
only are provided, and in the remaining 
three states either a civil suit or a 
criminal proceeding, but not both, is al- 
lowed. Minimum fines or minimum re- 
coveries in civil suits are provided by 
nine states but the amount is small, 
ranging from $10 in New Hampshire to 
$100 in New York. The constitution- 
ality of such legislation is well estab- 
lished.” 

By and large, these statutes have not 
proved effective. Public prosecutors re- 
gard such offenses as trifling and are 
unwilling to prosecute unless furnished 
with airtight cases. The aggrieved indi- 
viduals themselves prefer to swallow 
humiliation and insult rather than as- 
sume the burdens of a lawsuit which 
usually turns out to be profitless in view 
of the small minimum recovery allowed 
and the difficulty of proving larger 
money damages. 

Since jail sentences are almost never 
imposed and fines are small, the pre- 
vailing attitude among those subject to 
these laws is to treat the fine as a busi- 
ness expense, to take pains to avoid 
being detected, and to continue dis- 
criminating. One powerful sanction, 
the suspension or cancellation of the 
license indispensable to the operation of 
almost all of these places of public ac- 
commodation, is missing from all of 
these laws, except, ironically enough, 
that of Louisiana. 

Only one state, Illinois, has recog- 
nized that a civil rights law can only be 
enforced by creating a specialized state 
agency charged with the sole duty of 
administering such a statute. A 1943 
law created a Division for the Enforce- 
ment of Civil and Equal Rights in the 
Attorney General’s office, empowered to 
investigate all violations and to take 


7 Cf. “Legislative Attempts to Eliminate Ra- 
cial and Religious Discrimination,” 39 Colum- 
bia Law Review 986 (1939) 
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enforcement measuras. To date this 


division, however, hàs shown no~‘Sijgns 
of activity. 


DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT 


Prior to the creation by President 
Roosevelt in 194? of the Committee on 
Fair Employment Practice, little atten- 
tion had been devoted to preventing dis- 
crimination in employment or by trade 
unions, This neglect was due in part 
to the then prevailing constitutional 
doctrine that the state could only regu- 
late those industries affected with:a pub- 
lic interest. Although this doctrine re- 
ceived a mortal blow in 1934,° the New 
York Temporary Commission on the 
Condition of the Urban Colored Popu- 
lation in its 1939 report still cautiously 
limited its recommendations to the prac- 
tices of labor unions, public contractors, 
government officers, and public utili- 
ties,?° 

Scattered efforts to deal with the 
problem had indeed been made, but di- 
rected solely against discrimination 
against work relief applicants, teachers 
or other civil servants, or by public 
contractors or labor unions. Viola- 
tion of these laws was generally made a 
misdemeanor. No special administra- 
tive machinery was created to trans- 
fom the law on the books into the law 
in action. These laws were not en- 
forced and did little to eliminate dis- 
criminatory practices.*? l 

8 New State Ice Co v. Liebman, 285 US. 
262 (1932). 

9 Nebbia v. New York, 291 U.S. 502 (1934). 

10 Second Report of the Commission, Legis- 
lative Document No. 69 (1939), p. 160. 

11 For a partial list of such acts see Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice, First 
Report (Washinge-on, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1945), Appendix J These 
laws are discussed in Pauli Murray’s “The 
Right to Equal Opportunity in Employment,” 
* Cakfornia Law Review, Sept. 1945. 

12 No judicially reported instance of a prose- 
cution under any of these 35 statutes in effect 
in 17 states could be found. 
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In 1941 as the national defense pro- 
gram swung into high gear, it became 
increasingly apparent to Negro leaders 
that even the exigencies of the national 
defense program had not changed the 
deeply rooted pattern of discrimination 
against their people. In desperation, 
they announced that Negroes would 
“March on Washington” unless the Fed- 
eral Government intervened. 

In response to this pressure, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on June 25, 1941, issued 
a historic Executive Order, Number 
8802, which forbade discriminatory em- 
ployment practices because of race, 
color, creed, or national origin in Gov- 
ernment service, in defense industries, 
and by trade unions, and created a Fair 
Employment Practice Committee to ad- 
minister the Order.42 The Order also 
required all Government contracts to 
contain provisions obligating the con- 
tractor and subcontractors not to dis- 
criminate. 

The President’s Committee was given 
the power to investigate complaints, 
conduct hearings, make findings of fact, 
and “take appropriate steps” to obtain 
the elimination of the discrimination 
forbidden by the Order. No sanctions 
were provided by the Order, although, 
theoretically at least, the full weight of 
the President’s wartime powers as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
was available to compel obedience to it. 

The Committee was necessarily un- 
certain about its powers. In its first 
decision it limited itself to making 
“recommendations” to the parties in- 
volved.!** Thereafter it issued “direc- 


18 A subsequent Executive Order, No 9346, 


issued May 27, 1943, clarified the powers of 


the Committee. All later references are to 
Executive Order No 9346. 

14 Summary of the hearings of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Fair Employment Prac- 
tice held in Los Angeles, Calif., Oct. 20 and 
21, 1941 with Findings and Recommendations. 
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` tives.” In practice, these toothless di- 
rectives were generally disregarded “by 
the parties, who continued discriminat- 
ing. 

Two weaknesses in the Order plagued 
the Committee during the four years of 
its activity. It lacked the power of 
proceeding except on complaint and it 
had no compulsory process to compel 
the attendance of witnesses or the pro- 
duction of documentary evidence. Thus 
the Committee could not investigate the 
practices of an industry as a whole and 
never did gain access to revealing per- 
sonnel or other corporate records. 

Two greater weaknesses remained to 
be noted. The Committee never re- 
ceived any but token appropriations 
and never obtained full Presidential 
support. Until July 1943, the Commit- 
tee consisted of six nonsalaried mem- 
bers meeting fortnightly and a Wash- 
ington staff of about twenty persons. 
After that date it had a full-time Chair- 
man (Bishop Francis J. Haas, later suc- 
ceeded by Malcolm Ross) and a yearly 
budget which at its peak never ex- 
ceeded $500,000. 

But the greatest weakness of the 
Committee was President Roosevelt’s 
inability to give it full support. As 
long as the votes of the Southern bloc 
were deemed indispensable to the win- 
ning of the war, it was utopian to ex- 
pect such support. 

Against this gloomy backdrop, the 
achievements of the FEPC seem little 
short of miraculous. The Committee 
exposed discrimination in employment 
throughout the country. FEPC be- 
came a household word, as in hearing 
after hearing the Committee brought 
to light discrimination in railroads, ship- 
building, aircraft, munitions, oil refin- 
ing, seafaring, and local transit. Its less 
publicized case work was of an equally 


15 The open flouting by the Southern rail- 
roads of the FEPC directives is only one in- 
stance of such practice. 
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high ‘Standard. Inforty per cent of the 
thre “hundred cafes which were filed 
with it each month the discrimination 
complained of was eliminated without 
hearings by patient informal methods of 
persuasion and conciliation.‘® Discrimi- 
nator#employment peftterns against Ne- 
groes, Jews, Latin-Americans, changed 
radically throughout the country, par- 
ticularly in the Federal Civil Service. 

Perhaps the greatest achievement of 
the FEPC was the demonstration that 
Federal legislation was necessary." The 
testimony before the Senate and House 
Appropriation Committees, the Smith 
investigating committee, and the Senate 
and House Labor Committees, are a 
mine of information about discrimina- 
tion which will provide scholars with 
material for years to come. 

The FEPC demonstrated that dis- 
crimination in employment was wide- 
spread, that an administrative agency 
armed with adequate powers could 
eliminate it, and that it was the duty of 


the Federal Government to create such 


an agency. 

Although the Committee is still theo- 
retically in existence, its sands are run- 
ning’ out. Created as a war agency, it 
cannot survive the “legal” end of the 
war. Congress’ refusal last July to 
grant it a full year’s appropriation 
makes its abolition after June 30, 1946 
virtually certain. 


16 But of course such conciliation was effec- 
tive only because of the threat of public hear- 
ings, complaints to procurement agencies, or 
the invocation of vague and unfamiliar war- 
time sanctions. 

17 The Chavez FEPC bill, 5.101, was re- 
ported favorably by the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor on May 24, 1945 (Cal. 
No. 286, Report No. 290); the Norton bill, 
H.R. 2232, was reported favorably by the 
House Committee on Labor on Feb, 20, 1945 
(Report No. 187); neither bill has yet been 
voted on. An exhaustive analysis of the ob- 
jections to these bills is contained in A. Bruce 
Hunt’s “The Proposed Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Act; Facts and Fallacies,” Virginia Low 
Review, Dec. 1945. 
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STATE FEPC Laws 


Coincident with the effort to enact a 
federal staiute were the efforts to adopt 
analogous state laws.’ The trickle of 
such bills m 1941 and 1943 sessions of 
the legislatures became a flood in 1945. 
In that year fifty-five state FEPC bills 
were introduced in almost every large 
Northern industrial state."* As a re- 
sult of unprecedented public demand, 
New York and New Jersey enacted two 
FEPC laws, Indiana and Wisconsin two 
others, anc bills almost passed in Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, New Mexico, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, and Washing- 
ton. 

The New York Ives-Quinn law (Ex- 
ecutive Law, Art. 12; L.1945, Ch. 
118) forbids discriminatory employment 
practices because of race, color, creed, 
national origin, or ancestry and estab- 
lishes a permanent independent, five- 
man commission to investigate com- 
plaints, hcld hearings, and, issue cease 
and desist orders against offenders, en- 
forcible in the state courts. 

The New Jersey law (L.1945, Ch. 
169) is almost identical with the New 
York law except that in place of a five- 
man commission there is a single ad- 
ministrator, the Assistant Commissioner 
of Education. l 

Althouga it is still too early to gen- 
eralize about the effectiveness of these 
statutes, particularly because no person 
has yet bzen publicly charged with a 
violation of either law, a considerable 
improvement in employment practices 
has already been noted in New York. 
Few empicyment application forms con- 
tain questions about race, color, religion, 
or descent. Want ads no longer ask an 
applicant to state his religion or specify 
his color. Whether or not this repre- 
sents a reel change of heart or merely a 
discreet covering up of flagrant dis- 


18 See Will Maslow, “Fair Employment State 
by State,” The Nation, Apr. 14, 1945, 


crimination still remains to be deter- 
mined. Investigators of the American 
Jewish Congress also report that many 
enterprises in New York City which in 
the past never employed Jews are be- 
ginning to do so. Again we do not yet 
know whether to attribute this change 
to the Ives-Quinn law or to a current 
shortage of skilled labor which compels 
employment managers to take what the 
labor market offers. 

The unexpectedly small number of 
complaints filed with the New York 
Commission (162 from July 1 to Oc- 
tober 31, 1945) is, of course, as the 
Commission itself recognizes, no index 
of the extent of discrimination, but 
merely an indication that the Commis- 
sion needs to do a better public rela- 
tions job? . 

The Indiana law (L.1945, Ch. 325), 
an ineffectual statute, represents merely 
an effort to head off effective legislation. 
Based largely upon the Federal bill of 
Senator Taft (S.459, 79th Session) it 
merely empowers the Indiana Commis- 
sioner of Labor to investigate discrimi- 
natory employment practices based 
upon race, color, creed, or national 
origin, to formulate programs to elimi- 
nate such discrimination, and to recom- 
mend legislation to the Governor and 
General Assembly. The Wisconsin bill 
enacted for similar reasons confers simi- 
lar powers upon the Wisconsin Indus- 
trial Commission. The powers con- 
ferred have not yet resulted in any 
public activity, nor can much be antici- 
pated in view of the exceedingly meager 
annual appropriations of $15,000 in In- 
diana and $10,000 in Wisconsin. 

That a real need for state ?° legisla- 


19 From July,1 to October 31, 1945, the 
New Jersey Commission received a total of 
54 complaints, only 16 of which were dock- 
etable. 

20 Qn August 21, 1945 the City of Chicago 
adopted a municipal ordinance which forbade 
discrimination in employment not only by city 
officials and public contractors, but by any 


tion exists can hardly be disputed. 
Even were a federal statute enacted, its 
application would be limited necessarily 
to enterprises affecting interstate com- 
merce. Unfortunately since most of our 
state legislatures meet biennially, a real 
drive for state legislation cannot begin 
until January 1947,” 


Group DEFAMATION Laws 


Despite the wide circulation of anti- 
Semitic and other Nazi literature, very 
little has been done either by the states 
or the Federal Government *? to check 
such circulation. Our constitutional 
guarantees of free speech and free press 
prevent prior restraint upon publica- 
tions,” and legislative efforts to punish 
such utterances have not been effec- 
tive.” 

In 1935, New Jersey made it a crimi- 
nal offense to circulate, publish, or ut- 
ter in public any statement which “in- 
cites, counsels, promotes or advocates 
hatred, violence or hostility against any 
group of persons... by reasons of 
race, color, religion or manner of wor- 
ship.” 75 This “group defamation” law, 
it will be noted, did not make truth or 
good motives a defense. In 1941, the 
highest court in New Jersey declared 


person within the city. Violation is punish- 
able as a misdemeanor. Whether Chicago or 
any other municipality may constitutionally 
forbid discrimination by employers enjoying 
no city privileges remains to be settled. 

21 Four northern legislatures will meet in 
1946: New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
and Rhode Island. 

22 The Federal Forelgn Agents Registration 
Act, 22 U.S.C. 618, requires agents of foreign 
governments who distribute such literature to 
indicate on it their foreign principals and to 
file copies with the Library of Congress and 
the Attorney General. 

23 Near v, Minnesota, 283 US. 697 (1931). 

24 The Lynch bill, H.R. 2328, 78th Sess., at- 
tempted to deny mailing privileges to the dis- 
semination of such Hterature. See Hearings 
before the House Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads, Nov. 1943 to Mar. 1944. 

25 7.1935, Ch, 151. 
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the law unconstitutional, holding that 
the utterances of the defendant— 
charged with making anti-Semitic 
speeches at a meeting of the German- 
American Bund—while “revolting” did 
not “constitute a danger to the State.” 
It found also that the statute was void 
because it was too sweeping and in- 
definite. 

In 1943, Massachusetts made it a 
criminal libel to publish any false writ- 
ten material “with intent to promote 
hatred of any group of persons in the 
Commonwealth because of race, color, 
or religion... .”*" Only one person 
has been tried under this law and the 
case against him was dismissed in an 
unreported decision.*® 

A much less ambitious attempt was 
made in Florida in 1945 by a statute 
which forbade anonymous literature ex- 
posing “any religious group to hatred, 
contempt, ridicule or obloquy.” * 

No state has yet attempted to give 
injured members or adherents of a race 
or religion which is libeled a private 
right of action, or to allow them to sue 
for an injunction against further cir- 
culation or for compulsory retraction of 
the libel.®° 

26 State of New Jersey v. Klapprott, 127 
N.J.L. 395, 22 Atl (2d) 877. 

37 1.1943, Ch. 223. 

28 The Minois group defamation act of 1917 
(Ill. Rev, Stat. [1945] Ch. 38, Sec. 471) ap- 
plies only to a “lithograph, moving picture, 
play, drama or sketch.” But see JHinois v. 
Simcox 379 Tl. 347, 40 N.E. (2d) 525 (1942). 
A recent ordinance in Pittsburgh enacted Feb. 
16, 1945 imposed a penalty for the distribu- 
tion of literature libeling “any racial or re- 
ligious group.” 

297,.1945, Ch. 230. Similar prohibitions 
against anonymity are contained in municipal 
ordinances in Cleveland, Detroit, Kansas City, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul, and Seattle. 

80 Compare the Manitoba, Canada, Libel 
Act of 1940 which allows a private injunction 
suit to prevent the continued circulation of a 
libel of a race or group, Rev. Stat. of Mani- 
toba, Ch. 113, Sec. 1. The European experi- 
ence js discussed in David Riesman’s “De- 
mocracy and Defamation,” 42 Columbia Law 
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While no final answer can be given 
about these group defamation or group 
libel laws,** it is certain that no imagi- 
native, resourceiul utilization of the po- 
tentialities of the law has yet been at- 


tempted. A carefully drafted statute ` 


which describes the offense precisely, 
and not m blunderbuss terms, which 
emphasizes the malice of the defamer, 
the repetition of the utterance, its fal- 
sity, and demonstrates the clear and 
present danger to society of such defa- 
mation, will, it is submitted, not run 
afoul of the Constitution. Such a crimi- 
nal statute with the complementary 
right to sue civilly for an injunction or 
a retracticn promises results. 


CONCLUSION 


This analysis demonstrates, it is sub- 
mitted, the following: First, that to ex- 
pect discriminatory practices to be 
abandonec as a result of “educational” 
efforts alone is utopian. Second, that 
mere enac:ment of laws is not sufficient 
to put into motion the coercive powers 
of the state. Third, that penal laws are 
the least desirable form of legislative ac- 
tivity in the field of race relations and 
need always to be supplemented by pri- 
vate civil actions on the application of 
the individual and particularly the 
group agg-ieved. Fourth, that the ad- 
ministrative process, which relies upon 
Review, 727, 1083, 1282 (1942). See also 
Protection Against Group Dafamation, pub- 
lished by the British Section of the World 
Jewish Congress, London (1944). 

31 It is nevertheless true that no reported 


decision of a successful prosecution under any 
of these laws could be found 





a specialized agency with sole respon- ` 


sibility, informal procedure, subpoena 
power, and the right to issue cease and 
desist orders enforcible in the courts, 
promises the most effective action. 
Fifth, that even well-conceived statutes 
are meaningless, unless groups most di- 
rectly concerned with improving race 
relations exercise constant vigilance to 
ensure adequate enforcement. 

Granted all the limitations of legis- 
lative action, we have no better weapon 
with which to fight antisocial action. 
Discrimination in employment, in places 
of public accommodation, in education, 
in housing, and in every other essential 
relationship can best be curbed by an 
administrative agency empowered to act 
either upon a complaint or upon its own 
information, whose orders are judicially 
enforcible. In flagrant cases or for re- 
peated offenses or where adequate guar- 
antees against a repetition of the offense 
are not given, the administrators should 
be empowered to impose other sanc- 
tions, such as the suspension or cancel- 
lation of franchises, contracts, or li- 


censes, or the denial of tax exemption. 


The circulation of group defamation 
literature can probably best be halted 
by recognizing the right of a religious 
or racial group which has been libeled 
to sue for an injunction, retraction, or, 
in appropriate cases, a substantial pen- 
alty. Such private suits offer the least 
hindrance to the unrestrained discus- 
sion of public affairs, avoid the dangers 
of governmental censorship or other ar- 
bitrary action, and promise a speedy 
and effective remedy. 


Wil Mislow, A.B., LL.B., is director of the Commission on Law and Social Action of 
the American Jewish Congress, New York City. Previously he was director of field 
operations of the President’s Commitee on Fair Employment Practice, and for six years 
a trial attorney and hearings commissioner of the National Labor Relations Board 
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The Role of Police 


By Davis McENTIRE and Josera E. WECKLER 


HE responsibility of police in con- 


trolling group prejudice has been 
nowhere more positively stated than in 
the Report of the Peace Officers Com- 
mittee on Civil Disturbances, a body 
appointed by the Governor of California 
following the “zoot suit” riots in Los 
Angeles in 1943. Under the chairman- 
ship of Attorney General Robert W. 
Kenny of California, this Committee of 
eight high-ranking peace officers stated: 


The police play a vitally important role 
in race relations. No agency of govern- 
ment can be more effective in furthering 
good race relations and in preventing race 
riots than the police. Police can prevent 
race riots. Not only can they prevent such 
riots from occurring, but should they oc- 
cur, intelligent police methods can mini- 
mize their consequences. At the same time, 
lax police policies contribute to race riots 
and antiquated methods of coping with 
riots can greatly aggravate their conse- 
quences. 


The series of race riots in 1943 star- 
tled police departments all over the 
country into awareness of the dangers 
of racial tensions. The Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation warned 
the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police in that year of “civil violence, 
race riots, and insidious campaigns 
against minority groups” which, he said, 
were “rapidly approaching flood-time 
proportions.” Many police departments, 
resolved not to be caught unprepared, 
have formulated plans for control of 
“civil disturbances” or “unusual disor- 
ders” as race riots are euphemistically 
termed. With few exceptions, such 
plans relate chiefly to tactics and the 
efficient mobilization and utilization of 
police forces. The realization that “po- 
lice can prevent race riots” has been of 
slower growth. 
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Prevention requires a more funda- 
mental but less spectacular approach 
than the techniques of suppressing a 
riot. A first requisite is a professional 
attitude on the part of police officers to- 
ward their job and toward human re- 
lations. There are recognized police 
techniques for implementing -a preven- 
tive policy, but they will avail little un- 
less at least the commanding officers 
understand the problem and take a pro- 
fessional attitude toward its treatment. 


ATTITUDE OF POLICE 


The accepted standard of police atti- 
tude toward human relations is im- 
partiality. Outside the Southern states, 
most police officers are not only com- 
mitted to the principle of impartiality, 
but they firmly believe that they are in 
fact fair and impartial in their dealings 
with persons of different racial, ethnic, 
or religious groups. Recruit and in- 
service training schools for police em- 
phasize justice, equality, and imparti- 
ality. Yet, as the Law Enforcement 
Coordinator of California has observed, 
police officers “often fail to realize that 
their prejudices make impartiality im- 
possible. Believing, as many do, that 
‘Negroes have criminal tendencies’ leads 
to unconscious discrimination.” * 

It is only natural that police recruits 
should share the prejudices of the popu- 
lation from which they come. Myrdal 
describes the average Southern police- 
man as “a promoted poor white with a 
legal sanction to use a weapon. His 
social heritage has taught him to de- 
spise the Negroes and he has had little 
education which could have changed 
him. . . probably no group of whites in 

1 Robert B. Powers, Law Enforcement Co- 


ordinator, California Department of Justice, 
unpublished report. 
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America have a lower opinion of the 
Negro people and are more fixed in 
their views than Southern policemen.” ? 

Although, in the North and West, 
professional standards of police are far 
higher than in the South, they are still 
considerably below those usually re- 
quired of other public servants con- 
cerned with human relations, such as 
teachers and social workers. The edu- 
cational requirements for police work 
in most cities are not high, and in the 
training of police officers little attention 
is given, as a rule, to the human rela- 
tions aspects of police work. 

The police, are an outstanding ex- 
ample of a public agency deeply in- 
volved in social problems which has 
made almost no use of the contributions 
of social science. In fact, most police- 
men have a lively, if uninformed, con- 
tempt for anything which smacks of 
“social work.” The result is that the 
police recruit rarely receives any view- 
points or factual information which 
might take the place of his prejudices. 
Hence, the average policeman, in his 
dealings with members of minority 
groups, is likely to be guided less by 
knowledge than by the stereotyped con- 
ceptions prevalent among the less in- 
formed sections of the white popula- 
tian, from which he, himself, comes. 
His experiences are chiefly with the 
hoodlum and criminal members of mi- 
nority groups and serve only to deepen 
and confirm his prejudices. He comes 
to regard Negroes, for example, as 
generally lazy, lustful, thieving, and 
bellicose; and he is likely to view the 
misconduct of a particular Negro as 
“typical Negro behavior,” since he has 
had neither training nor experience 
which would teach him otherwise. 

An outstanding example of stereo- 
_ typed thinking by police officers is a re- 
3 Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma 


(New York: Harper and Bros., 1944), pp. 
540-41, 


port submitted a few years ago by a 
high ranking Sheriff’s officer in a large 
western county to a Grand Jury on the 
extent and causes of crime among the 
local population of Mexican extraction. 
This group lived and continues to live 
under conditions of poverty, bad hous- 
ing, segregation, and discrimination. 
These conditions the officer dismissed 
as relatively unimportant as causes of 
crime. ‘The main factor, he maintained, 
was “biological.” Mexicans, he thought, 
had an inherent lust for blood, an in- 
born desire to kill or at least let blood, 
which “has come down through the 
ages” from the times when the ancient 
Aztecs practiced human sacrifice. Ne- 
groes and Filipinos, the report went on 
to state, were governed by the same 
biological tendencies. 

Such ideas will impress most social 
scientists as too fantastic even to merit 
rebuttal. Nevertheless, the report in 
question was submitted as an official 
report of a large Sheriff's department, 
with the approval of the department 
head. It was considered a reliable and 
authoritative analysis of the problem. 
Obviously, in so far as police officers 
are persuaded that the members of any 
group, recognizable by skin color, are 
biologically criminal, there is no pos- 
sibility of an impartial, professional ap- 
proach to the problems of intergroup 
relations. The standard of impartiality 
becomes merely a cover for prejudice 
when policemen are guided by ideas of 
racial group criminality such as those 
expressed in the above-mentioned re- 
port. If an officer is convinced that 
Negroes as a group are criminally in- 
clined, he will see no breach of im- 
partiality in arresting a Negro on very 
slight suspicion. If he believes that any 
Mexican or Negro suspect: will try to 
put a knife in his back at the first op- 
portunity, there will be nothing unfair 
from his point of view in a ready use of 
gun or club against such individuals. 
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MINORITY ATTITUDE TOWARDS 
POLICE 


It is axiomatic among police officers 
that they must have the confidence of 
the public in order to do an effective job 
of law enforcement. They do not have, 
in most cities, the confidence of the mi- 
nority group populations. Many Ne- 
groes look on the police as an enemy 
and expect to be discriminated against 
and mistreated if arrested. The same 
is, to a large extent, true of Mexicans, 
especially of the youth. These attitudes 
are rooted in the whole status of mi- 
nority groups in America. Because 


they are subordinated and discriminated’ 


against in many ways, the police officer, 
as a representative of society, often ap- 
pears to them as the symbol of repres- 
sion. 

The policeman in the South has defi- 
nitely the dual responsibility of pre- 
serving the peace and preserving the 
caste order or keeping the Negro “in 
his place.” The southern Negro learns 
thrdugh experience to appreciate the 
policeman for what he is, namely, the 
symbol and guardian of “white su- 
premacy.” When the southern Negro 
migrates to the North or West, he car- 
ries his acquired traditional attitude 
with him and sometimes it is perpetu- 
ated by his contacts with police in the 
new locale. The above mentioned 
Sheriff’s report, for example, must have 
convinced every Negro, Mexican, and 
Filipino who read or heard of it that he 
didn’t have a chance in the Sheriff’s 
office. 

The average police officer does not 
know that many minority group persons 
are deeply suspicious and afraid of him. 
Not knowing this, the policeman is 
likely to interpret the behavior of such 
persons in his presence as prima facie 
evidence of wrongdoing of some sort. 
If an officer is inclined to stereotyped 
thinking, his low opinion of minority 
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peoples will be confirmed by behavior 
which he observes but fails to under- 
stand. At the same time, his prejudices, 
expressed in word or deed, will increase 
the mistrust of minority groups toward 
the police. 


PROFESSIONALIZATION OF POLICE WORK 


Basic improvement in the ability of 
police to work effectively in interracial 
situations may be expected as the pro- 
fessional standards of police work are 
raised. During the past quarter-cen- 
tury, as E. W. Lester, former Deputy 
Chief of Police in Los Angeles, has said, 
police work has developed “from the 
category of unskilled labor to a semi- 
profession ’® ‘The development of civil 
service systems, career service, and spe- 
cilalized training all testify to the in- 
creasing professionalization of police 
work. This trend should be continued 
and strengthened. It is well known 
that the higher a person’s educational 
level, the less likely he is to be blindly 
prejudiced toward minority groups. 
Hence, to raise the educational stand- 
ards for police recruits would have a 
very salutary effect. The police officer 
needs not only specialized training in 
the technicalities of law enforcement; 
he needs also a broad education to en- 
lighten his prejudices and equip him ¢o 
understand human relations and the so- 
cial problems in which he will be in- 
escapably involved. 

The benefits of better trained police 


personnel will, of course, not be limited- 


to the prevention of racial disorders. 
Minority group relations are only an 
unusually exacting phase of a police 
department’s public relations. If mi- 
nority groups are mistrustful of police, 
it is also true that police generally do 
not enjoy the degree of public respect 
and confidence which they should have 


8 E. W. Lester, “Tolerance in Police Work,” 
training lecture, Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment, mimeographed. 
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in order to do the best job of law en- 
forcement. Where police departments 
handle the general public with profes- 
sional competence, they are usually able 
to take minority group problems in 
stride. It has been the history of race 
riots that they have nearly always oc- 
curred in a setting of official incom- 
petence and neglect, accompanied by 
widespread loss of public confidence in 
the police. An eminent foreign ob- 
server, noting that college training for 
teachers and social workers is taken for 
granted, suggests that “a college edu- 
cation shculd be even more urgently 
required for fulfilling the duties of a po- 
lice officer”? * While this recommenda- 
tion may sem visionary in view of pres- 
ent standards, most police officers prob- 
ably will agree that their responsibilities 
are not less important than those of 
teachers or social workers whose pro- 
fessional standards are much higher. 

Raising the educational standards for 
police recruits is a long-term goal. The 
problem oZ preserving interracial peace 
is immedicte and urgent. To meet the 
immediate problems, special in-service 
training for police officers has been 
widely advocated and in some instances 
adopted. Ideally, as the best that can 
be done in the immediate situation, 
such training should be extended to all 
police officers in any city where racial 
disturbancas are potential. At the mini- 
mum, training should be given the com- 
manding cfficers, and, in any event, it 
should start with them. If the com- 
manding officers in a police department 
will study the problem confronting 
them and learn to understand it, they 
will be enabled to establish sound poli- 
cies and to issue specific instructions 
for the action of policemen in specific 
circumstances. 


Tse RICHMOND PLAN 


As an ilustration of a practical type 
4 Gunnar Myrdal, op. cit., p. 544. 


of in-service training in race relations ` 
for police officers, the plan adopted by 
the Richmond, California, Police De- 
partment deserves special notice. Rich- 
mond is typical of the smaller West 
Coast communities which have been 
greatly expanded by an influx of war 
workers. Located on the east shore of 
the San Francisco Bay, this city be- 
came the site of major shipbuilding ac- 
tivity, and between 1940 and 1943 its 
population rose from 20,000 to almost 
100,000. Many of the newcomers were 
Negroes. Racial tensions were notice- 
able throughout the war, and there has 
been fear that they might grow more 


‘severe with postwar reduction in em- 


ployment. 

The Richmond police have been alert 
to the dangers inherent in the changed 
racial make-up of their city. To 
strengthen its preventive program 
against the threatening situation at the 
end of the war, this Department re- 
cently carried through an intensive 
short course of training for a selected 
group of officers and is proceeding with 
training of its entire personnel. Com- 
ments of officers participating in the 
program indicate that the training has 
been well received and is considered 
valuable by the men receiving it. 

The Richmond plan was developed in 
co-operation with the Office’ of the Cali- 
fornia Attorney General and the Ameri- 
can Council on Race Relations. It pro- 
vides for a combination of reading, 
group discussion, and expert consulta- 
tion. There have been no formal lec- — 
tures. Instead, the basic idea has been 
to center the training on concrete prob- 
lems of police work as expressed by the 
policemen themselves, and to bring out 
practical solutions through round-table 
discussion. In accordance with this 
plan, the initial group of fourteen Rich- 
mond officers held five daily conferences 
of two hours each. Discussions were led 
by a social scientist from the staff of the 
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‘American Council on Race Relations. 
Various readings on prejudice, anthro- 
pology, race riots, and police practice 
were assigned to be read by the officers 
individually and discussed in the group. 
Discussions were enriched by the pres- 
ence at each meeting of one or more 
outside consultants. The latter included 
several high-ranking officers from the 
State Department of Justice and the 
Parole Board, themselves former police 
officers, and representatives of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People and the Japanese 
American Citizens League, brought in 
to express the point of view of these mi- 
nority groups. 

Neither the discussion leader nor con- 
sultants attempted to dominate the con- 
ferences or force acceptance of any pre- 
determined conclusions. Every person 
at the conference table stood on equal 
basis with the others and everyone was 
there to contribute and to learn. The 
discussion leader raised problems for 
discussion, encouraged the individual 
policemen to analyze their own experi- 
ences, and tried to help the group 
arrive at common judgments on the 
various problems discussed. ‘The con- 
sultants were actually the “life” of the 
conferences. The state law enforcement 
and parole officials spoke with experi- 
ence and authority. The minority group 
representatives were able to speak with 
equal experience and authority of the 
point of view of their respective groups. 
Few, if any, of the police officers pres- 
ent had ever heard the viewpoint of a 
minority group directly expressed by an 
authorized and eloquent spokesman, and 
it was a revelation to them. Several 
officers remarked that the conferences 
would have been more than worth while 
if only for the contribution of the mi- 
nority group representatives. 

The whole emphasis of the Richmond 
discussions fell on prevention. Discus- 
sion of a policeman’s selfish interest in 
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reducing racial tensions, gaining the 
confidence of minority groups, handling 
the normal incidents of police work in 
such a manner that they would not take 
on the aspect of racial incidents, and 
preventing racial clashes, was partici- 
pated in by all present. It was gen- 
erally agreed that when a race riot oc- 
curs, the prestige of the police is almost 
certain to suffer and the job of law en- 
forcement is rendered much more diff- 
cult for a long time. The discussions 
touched on the underlying causes of 
racial tensions—prejudice, discrimina- 
tion, the slave tradition, residential seg- 
regation, the frustration and aggressive 
reactions of many minority group mem- 
bers, and related matters. Most of the 
time, however, was devoted to discuss- 
ing the actual problems of policemen 
and practical solutions. The discussion 
of prejudice brought the significant con- 
clusion that prejudice is the result of 
ignorance and fear and a policeman 
cannot do his job properly if he is 
ignorant or frightened or both. With 
respect to race riots, the officers agreed 
that they frequently had to deal, in the 
normal course of their duties, with situa- 
tions which contained the makings of a 
riot; and their handling of routine inci- 
dents had much to do with whether the 
riot potential declined or grew. ° 


RESULT OF CONFERENCES 


The conferences produced two sig- 
nificant results in addition to whatever 
help the participating officers may have 
gained directly. One was a unanimous 
recommendation of the officers to. their 
chief of police for the establishment of 
a Human Relations Detail in the police 
department. On the basis that ‘“every- 
body’s business is nobody’s business,” 
this group of officers felt that one or 
two men should be specifically assigned 
to the investigation of racial incidents, 
rumors, and related duties. Another 
important product was a training bul- 
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letin containing the conclusions of the 
conferences in brief, outline form, for 
the study and guidance of all officers in 
_ the department. 

Following the conferences, a two-hour 
panel discrssion was presented before 
the entire personnel of the police de- 
partment. The discussion was pre- 
sented twice at different hours in order 
that all officers might have opportunity 
to attend. The panel included several 
of the expert consultants who had joined 
in the earlier conferences, together with 
several officers from the conference 
group. In this way an attempt was 
made to acquaint the entire force with 
the main conclusions of the conferences. 
The next step, in accordance with the 
' training plan, was the setting up of ad- 
ditional small discussion groups within 
the department. 

What Richmond did is practicable, 
feasible, and can be done by any po- 
lice department which wants to equip 
its men to deal more intelligently with 
the law enforcement problems of race 
relations. Careful consideration of the 
type of training program developed in 
Richmond should go far toward over- 
coming some of the common objections 
of police officers to training in race or 
any other Dhase of human relations. 

Undoubtedly, the two greatest barri- 
ers to more widespread training of this 
type are the aversion of the average offi- 
cer to anyth-ng suggesting “social work” 
to his mind, and his defensive animus 
against “outsiders coming in to tell us 
how to do police work.” These resist- 
ances stem partly from the general anti- 
intellectual bias of police at their pres- 
ent professional level and partly from 
the group-defensiveness of police, for 
they, too, are a minority group with 
many characteristics of minority group 
. behavior. Nevertheless, it is becoming 
increasingly recognized that the suc- 
cessful police officer has to be some- 
thing of a practical psychologist—he 


has to understand human behavior. ‘In 
the Richmond program, “outsiders” and 
police worked together. Most of the 
“outsiders” were, in fact, former police- 
men. In group discussions, the police- 
men did the talking; they talked about 
their own problems, and they arrived at 
their own conclusions. An intangible 
but perhaps the greatest benefit of the 
training conferences was the increased 
confidence, remarked on by several ob- 
servers, with which these officers ap- ' 
proached racial problems. They felt, 
for the first time, that they understood 
the problem; it was no longer an omi- 
nous mystery, and they felt sure of their 
ability to deal with it. 


RECOMMENDED TECHNIQUES 


When once a foundation of knowledge 
has been laid, there are recognized tech- 
niques which any police department 
can adopt to implement a preventive 
program. The Report of the California 
Peace Officers Committee on Civil Dis- 
turbances contains a list of thirty-nine 
suggestions.” Among the more impor- 
tant of these techniques are the estab- 
lishment of working liaison with organi- 
zations in the community concerned 
with interracial or intercultural rela- 
tions, including minority group organi- 
zations; investigation and counterac- 
tion of Inflammatory rumors; inclusion 
of: members of different racial and re- 
ligious groups on the police force; co- 
operative programs with school authori- 
ties to eliminate racial animosity among 
school children; systematic observance 
of trouble symptoms; and a public 
relations program through the press, 
radio, and talks of peace officers before 
organized groups. 

5 See also: J. E. Weckler and Theo Hall, 
The Police and Minority Groups, Chicago: In- 
ternational City Managers Association, 1944; 
Davis McEntire in collaboration with Robert 
B. Powers, Police Training Bulletin: A Guide 


to Race Relations for Police Officers, Sacra- 
mento: State Department of Justice, 1946, 
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A strategic task in executing a pre- 
ventive program is to win the confidence 
of the minority peoples. It is of no 
avail to condemn the minority groups 
for lack of co-operation with police or 
to attempt to fix blame on them for 
real or imagined shortcomings. Police 
must accept the fact that they are gen- 
erally feared and distrusted by Negroes 
and other minority groups. Excep- 
tional efforts will be necessary to de- 
velop a friendly and co-operative atti- 
tude among these groups. The absence 
of formal discrimination is not enough 
—a police department must scrutinize 
its practices and the attitudes of its 
personnel for discriminations of which 
they may not be aware, and then pro- 
ceed with a vigorous public relations 
program to convince the minority 
groups of the department’s determina- 
tion to afford equal justice. Police de- 
partments will not see the necessity for 
this unless they have made prior study 
of the problem, which goes back to the 
basic need for training. Also, as previ- 
ously noted, unless the individual po- 
liceman is made aware of his prejudices, 
he will be unable to act in a genuinely 
impartial manner. In any case, as one 
officer remarked during the Richmond 
conferences, “Good public relations are 
dependent not on what we are but on 
what the people think we are. It is a 
matter of reputation rather than char- 
acter with which we are concerned.’ 
To help establish a desirable reputatior 
with minority groups, police depart- 
ments should make special efforts to 
inform the minority press of construc- 
tive police action. Special pains should 
be taken to give public credit when it 
is due to police officers who are mem- 
bers of minority groups. And such 
officers should have full opportunity 
for advancement within the department 
strictly according to their merits as po- 
licemen. 
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PRACTICES TO BE AVOIDED 


One pitfall to be avoided is the fail- 
ure, often well intentioned, of police to 
recognize and stay within the proper 
field of law enforcement. The idea is 
prevalent among policemen, as among 
white people generally, that minority 
groups are “all right in their place” 
and that it is the policeman’s job to 
help keep them there. This is standard 
practice in the South. In the North 
and West, police often consider it their 
duty to keep the races apart and so 
they try to keep Negroes out of white 
areas and vice versa, sometimes refuse 
to issue permits for cabarets except on 
the assurance that there will be no 
mixed patronage, and look with sus- 
picion upon any racially mixed couples 
or groups. Such police activities are, 
of course, entirely outside the proper 
field of law enforcement but they are 
usually excused as means of keeping 
the peace. Experience indicates, how- 
ever, that arbitrary racial separation 
devices probably aggravate rather than 
ease tensions. In any case, such meas- 
ures are inevitably regarded by minority 
groups as enforced segregation and the 
policeman is made to appear as the 
symbol of repression. 

Special efforts, too, must be made to 
avoid what may be termed, “paternal- 
istic discrimination.” Policemen fre- 
quently take the attitude that minority 
groups cannot be expected to observe 
the same standards of conduct as are 
expected of the rest of the community. 
Hence, gambling, prostitution, and other 
vicious activities are allowed to flourish 
in Negro neighborhoods although they 
would be sternly suppressed anywhere 
else. This not only exposes the children 
and other people in such neighborhoods 
to an excessive risk of vicious associa- 
tions, but it supports the belief among 
the Negro population that the police 
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don’t care about crime so long as it effective police officer will approach all ° 
affects only Negroes. situations with a detached point of view 
and an understanding of the social 
forces that create police problems. Such 
a policeman will give equal considera- 
The touchstone to successful police tion to all individuals as a matter of 
relations with minority groups lies in course regardless of their racial, cul- 

- professionalizing police work. A really tural, or religious affiliations. 


CONCLUSION 
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Army Policies Toward Negro Soldiers 
By Arnoro M. Rose 


HE Negro problem of the Nation 

was thrust upon the Army during 
this war in spectacular ways. Com- 
manding officers, from the highest to 
the lowest, have been concerned about 
what use should be made of Negro sol- 
diers and what personnel policies should 
be utilized in handling Negroes. Cer- 
tainly the ratio of effort put into the 
problem to the results derived is one of 
the highest in the Army’s history during 
this war. Still, the Army has not come 
anywhere near solving its Negro prob- 
lem. One may say that the Army 
cannot be expected to solve a problem 
which the Nation itself cannot solve. 
But the Army’s problem is far simpler 
than the Nation’s: it is only to make 
the most effective use of manpower. 
Some of the Army’s own experiments 
during the war show that this simple 
problem can be solved. 


A REPORT ON A SUCCESS AND A FAILURE 


The purpose of this article is not to 
describe the full range of personnel poli- 
cies used by the Army toward Negroes 
during the war, but to report on two 
specific means of utilizing Negro man- 
power for military purposes. One is 
the report of a failure; the other is the 
report of a success. The writer has per- 
sonal knowledge of the events to be de- 
scribed, since he participated in official 
studies of the effects of the two policies 
while a member of the professional staff 
of the Research Branch of the Army’s 
Information and Education Division. 


SECOND CAVALRY DIVISION 
The history of the Second Cavalry 
Division is a typical history of the 
Army’s failure in its handling of Ne- 
groes. The Division’s nucleus was two 
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Regular Army regiments with a history 
dating back to the Civil War. It has 
been well known for many years that 
horse cavalry has no role in modern 
warfare if a country can afford sufficient 
machines, but the regiments were kept 
anyway. Shortly after the outbreak of 
the war, only two horse cavalry divi- 
sions were activated: one was the fa- 
mous First Cavalry Division (white 
troops), which discarded its horses be- 
fore it began its successful combat op- 
erations in the Pacific; the other was the 
Second Cavalry Division. 


Incompetent officers 


When the Second Cavalry was organ- 
ized, the Army’s usual practice was to 
put Southern white officers in charge of 
Negro troops. It was believed that 
Southern whites “understood” Negroes 
best, and also that Negro troops pre- 
ferred Southern white officers because 
they knew exactly where they “stood” 
with them. This theory received some- 
thing of a jolt when a cross-section sur- 
vey of Negro troops in February, 1943, 
showed that only 3 per cent of the Ne- 
gro soldiers said they preferred Souther 
white officers to Northern white officers. 
The next notable characteristic of the 
officers of the Second Cavalry Division 
was that most of them were not very 
competent. Officers generally regard it 
as an unpleasant chore to be put in com- 
mand of Negro troops, and so does the 
Army command. Practically the only 
competent officers who are put in com- 
mand of Negro troops are those who go 
in with the understanding that they will 
get promoted more rapidly and that 
they will be withdrawn from their as- 
signment after a certain length of time. 
Otherwise, the command of Negro 
troops is reserved usually for those offi- 
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cers whom the Army command regards 
as incompetent or deserving of mild pun- 
ishment. 


Poor trainirg 


The training of the Second Cavalry 
Division wgs not all that it shouid have 
been. Many of the officers assumed 
that Negros could not be trained for 
combat duties and were fit only for un- 
skilled service jobs. The men were 
often allowed to avoid training, and 
discipline was lax on everything except 
the unnecessary details which go under 
the term “spit and polish.” Every fail- 
ure in traning was simply taken as 
proof that it was impossible to train 
Negro soldiers for combat. The more 
generous of the officers blamed it on 
the illiteracy of their men; one officer 
told me in all seriousness that 60 per 
cent of his men were illiterate, so “what 
can you expect.” Many other officers 
have said that illiteracy was around 20 
per cent. Actually, a careful check on 
the illiteracy, defined by Army stand- 
ards, of the enlisted men in the Division 
at the end of training disclosed that only 
between 3 and 4 per cent of the men 
were classified as illiterate! 

It was not only the poor training and 
incapable afficers that led to low morale 
inthe Division. There were also nu- 
merous “inzidents” which proved to the 
men that their officers had little regard 
for them. Stories of how the white off- 
cers ‘insulted the few Negro officers in 
the Division passed among the men. 
The Division refused to take jurisdic- 
tion over a case where a soldier got in 
trouble with the local Southern civilian 
authorities. Remarks passing between 
white officers about the character and 
quality of their mer were overheard by 
some of ths enlisted men. The lack of 
respect of the officers for their men en- 
gendered lack of respect of the men for 
their officers. 

Perhaps there never was any inten- 


tion, from the beginning, of putting the ° 
Second Cavalry Division into combat. 
If so, this could not be admitted because 
there was only a small proportion of 
Negroes in training for combat, and 
Negroes and liberals would have pro- 
tested strongly if the Second Cavalry— 
one of three Negro divisions-——had been 
disbanded. Certainly it was wise not to 
have sent the Division into combat when 
it arrived overseas; because of its poor 
training, that would have been murder. 
But the way in which the Division was 
disbanded seemed underhanded and was 
disruptive of morale. 


Experience overseas 


It was sent overseas, to North Africa. 
Before it was sent there were secret or- 
ders to disband it once it was safely in 
the censorship pale of an overseas com- 
bat theater. But the men were told 
that they were being sent overseas to 
go into combat, after further training to 
transform them from cavalrymen into 
infantrymen (“just like the First Cav- 
alry Division”). Cavalry training is not 
very different from infantry training, so 
little further training would have been 


‘necessary. When the Division left, 


those Negroes who knew about the de- 
parture were hopefully excited: this was 
the first large-scale combat assignment 
for Negroes in this war for human free- 
doms. 

The Division landed in North Africa 
early in 1944, and was immediately 
broken up and transformed into a num- 
ber of separate work outfits. Men vho 
thought they were going into combat 
were put to unloading ships, repairing 
roads, and driving trucks. While many 
felt a secret relief at not having to go 
into combat, most of them also felt that 
this was another insult to the Negro 
race. Some rationalized the situation; 
others were bitter. In June 1944, some 
months after the breakup, a survey was” 
conducted among a representative cross 
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' section of the men, asking them if they 
preferred to go into combat or remain 
in their present service jobs. Twenty- 
seven per cent chose combat. The same 
question was asked of a matched sample 
of white service troops, and only 10 per 
cent chose combat. The same survey 
showed conclusively that morale, defined 
in several ways, was lower among Sec- 
ond Cavalry men than among white or 
Negro troops in general. 

The men were not allowed to write 
home about what had happened. Unit 
and base censorship enforced this order 
fairly well, but word leaked back any- 
way; a storm of protest arose in the 
Negro press. ‘This protest, plus the 
need for combat replacements for the 
newly arriving Negro 92nd Infantry Di- 
vision, led to a policy of permitting Ne- 
gro service troops to volunteer for com- 
bat training and eventual use as combat 
replacements. At least a thousand men 
volunteered, sometimes under very un- 
pleasant circumstances, and many more 
were drafted to satisfy the Army’s 
urgent need for combat replacements in 
Italy. Thus, many Second Cavalry men 
went into combat finally, but after enor- 
mous waste of time and training mate- 
rials, and after incidents which lowered 
their morale. 

This history of the Second Cavalry 
Division is not too different from that 
of other Negro ground force units. 
There are the same Strained relations 
between white officers and their Negro 
enlisted men; there is the same mutual 
lack of respect; there is the same low 
discipline because the whites believe the 
Negroes cannot accept the discipline 
necessary to combat; there is the same 
false belief that the men have less edu- 
cation than they actually have. For 
these reasons, Negro ground force troops 
have not played a very important role 
in combat in this war, except in isolated 
instances. As one Negro sergeant put 
it, “We spend too much time in hating 
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and fighting our officers to have much 
energy left for the Germans.” 


Army’s Success WITH Necro Troops 


Now for the story of the Army’s suc- 
cess in its handling of Negro troops. 
The events which led to this success 
were almost accidental: they certainly 
are not typical of what happened to 
Negro troops in this war. 

In the autumn of 1944, there was a 
great shortage of ground force ccmbat 
troops. The Army command had ex- 
pected to defeat Germany by Oc:ober, 
and when the war dragged on after that, 
more combat men were needed. All 
along the Army had underestimated the 
need for ground force combat troops. 
So a great campaign of reconversion of 
service and air force troops was begun 
overseas. The strictest orders wert out 
to prevent the holding back of physi- 
cally fit service troops. The orders 
made no exception for Negroes, even in 
France where there were no Negro in- 
fantry units that might need replace- 
ments. Whether this lack of exception 
was by design or by accident is not 
known to the writer. At any rate, Ne- 
gro service troops in France were al- 
lowed to volunteer for training to be- 
come infantrymen. 

When they were ready to go into com- 
bat, there was much disagreement as to 
what should be done with them. The 
white soldiers getting this same recon- 


version training were being sent into ` 


combat as individual replacements. But 
there were only a few Negro artillery 
units in action in the European theater, 
so if Negroes went in as much needed 
individual replacements, they would 
have to go into white units. At least 
one general, who became interested in 
these Negro volunteers, advocated that 
they go into combat in just this way. 


But such a thing had never been tried ` 


before, and many generals objected. 
Stil, combat men were badly needed. 
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A compromise was reached: the Negro 
volunteers were to be organized into 
platoons (each containing about 45 
men), anc these platoons were put into 
companies where the other three pla- 
toons wer2 composed of white soldiers. 
Thus, there would be a measure of seg- 
regation, but much less than anywhere 


else in the Army. The mixed companies’ 


were form2d in eleven divisions, serving 
in two armies, in the European theater 
of operations. 


SURVEY ON NEGROES IN COMBAT 


Two months after this practice was 
begun, a survey’ was conducted in 24 
representative mixed companies for the 
purpose o: finding out what the white 
officers and white platoon sergeants 
thought o? the Negroes as combat sol- 
diers. At first, only a third of the. white 
leaders (250 were questioned) said they 
were at all favorable to the idea of 
having Negroes in their companies. 
But 77 per cent, after two months, said 
they had become more favorable to the 
Negro soldiers; sone said they had be- 
come less favorable. Eighty-four per 
cent of the white officers and 81 per 
cent of the white sergeants said the col- 
ored solders in their company per- 
formed very wel in combat. Only I 
per cent cf the sergeants, and none of 
the officer3, said that the Negroes did 
not do so well. Many of the respond- 
ents gave reasons for their answers: the 
main positive qualities they noted in the 
Negro troops were aggressiveness in at- 
tack, effective use of fire-power, adept- 
ness at clcse-in fighting, and teamwork. 
The only regative quality that was men- 
tioned by more than a few was that the 
Negro soldiers had a tendency to go for- 
ward too rapidly. 

The white combat leaders were asked 


1 The survey was under the direction of 
Robin M. Williams, a member of the profes- 
sional staff, Research Branch, Information and 
Education Division. 
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to compare the colored infantrymen with ` 
the white infantrymen they had experi- 
ence with: 17 per cent of the officers and 
9 per cent of the sergeants said the Ne- 
groes were better than the whites. Five 
per cent of the officers and 4 per cent of 
the sergeants said the Negroes were not 
as good as the whites. The rest (except 
for a few not answering) said the Ne- 
groes were just the same as white troops. 

When asked, “How have the white 
and colored soldiers gotten along to-’ 
gether?” 73 per cent of the officers and 
60 per cent of the sergeants said “very 
well,” and 7 per cent more of the officers 
as well as 36 per cent more of the ser- 
geants said “fairly well.” 

Some other questions were asked of 
white enlisted men (not only sergeants). 
Of those in divisions where there were 
no mixed companies, 62 per cent said 
that they would dislike it very much if 
there was a Negro platoon in their com- 
pany. But among white men who were 
already in mixed companies, only 7 per 
cent said that they dislike it very much. 
In other words, experience with Negro 
troops markedly reduced prejudice 
against them. 

The answers, some written up with 
enthusiasm, make a powerful endorse- 
ment of the effectiveness and congenial- 
ity of these Negro troops. It should be 
remembered, however, that the Negroes 
in question were volunteers, who might 
be expected to be better combat soldiers 
than those forced to go into combat, as 
most of the whites were. An effort was 
made to find out who the Negroes were 
who volunteered. It was found that 
they were only slightly higher in educa- 
tion and intelligence than the average 
Negro soldier in the European theater, 
and that only a slightly greater propor- 
tion of them came from the Northern 
States. In other words, these volunteers 
were fairly typical of Negro soldiers gen- 
erally, at least in the three respects men- 
tioned. 
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CONCLUSION 


This report, as well as other, more 
secret ones, gives a picture of the suc- 
cessful—-if belated—use of Negro sol- 
diers in combat. The Army command 
ought to have food for thought in con- 
sidering what policy ought to govern fu- 
ture use of Negro troops. But already 
there is condemnation of those generals 
who permitted the unprejudiced and un- 
segregated use of Negro troops in com- 
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bat. At present, there is little doubt 
that the policy which wrecked th2 Sec- 
ond Cavalry Division, and mace the 
92nd and 93rd Infantry Divisions in- 
efficient, will continue in the Army. It 
may therefore be concluded that Army 
policy on the utilization of Negro troops 
is a failure. The Negro problem in the 
Army—which is simply a problem of 
getting efficient action for money and 
effort spent in maintaining and training 
men——remains. 
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Housing in a Democracy 


By Rosert C. WEAVER 


ACIAL tensions incident to hous- 

ing have been most severe in 
times of large-scale migration of mi- 
norities. In recent years, the groups 
usually involved have been Negroes and 
Mexicans, and since Pear] Harbor, Japa- 
nese-Americans. In the case of the larg- 
est minority, the Negro, there have been 
two signincant trends in the shift of 
population since 1915, a constant move- 
ment from rural to urban areas and 
from the South to the North and West. 


BACKGROUND İ 


The prcblems of housing which have 


chronically faced most colored groups — 


in this country have been due in part 
to their low incomes and in part to resi- 
dential segregation. These two cir- 
cumstances have created an inadequate 
supply of dwelling units, substandard 
housing, inadequate land area, and a 
racially discriminated market. In the 
case of Negroes, the absolute and rela- 
tive inadequacy of family income has 
been greater in the South than in the 
North, but the inadequacies in the sup- 
ply of housing have been greater in 
northern and border (between the 
North and South) urban communities, 
where they are largely a consequence 
of too little land space. 


Conditions under which nonwhite ` 


families (of whom over 95 per cent are 
Negro) were living in 1940 reflected the 
combined force of inadequate income 


1The materials for this section are taken 
almost exclusively from B. T. McGraw’s 
“Housing the Urban Non-White Population in 
the United States” (Washington: National 
Housing Agency, 1944), 48 typewritten pp. 
(an unpublished manuscript). Miss Corienne 
K. Robinson and Dr. McGraw of the Na- 
tional Housing Agency have given the writer 
many helpful suggestions. 
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and residential segregation. Of every 
ten dwelling units occupied by whites 
in 1940, four and a half were in need of 
major repairs or deficient in plumbing; 
for nonwhites, eight and a half out of 
ten were in the same category.?, The 
fact that much higher frequency of sub- 
standard conditions persisted for Ne- 
groes than for whites when rents ex- 
ceeded .$50.00 a month indicates that 
for Negroes inadequate supply of hous- 
ing aż all rental levels is a principal fac- 
tor in creating inadequate shelter.’ 
Even when the Negro family can pay 
the prevailing rent for decent housing, 
it has much less chance to secure it than 
a white family of comparable means. 
Not only did a much larger propor- 
tion of nonwhites than of whites live 
in substandard housing, but nonwhites 
were also much more crowded. While 
less than eight per cent of the dwelling 
units occupied by urban whites were 
overcrowded,* almost 25 per cent of the 
units occupied by urban Negroes were 
overcrowded." Although the nonwhite 
urban population between 1930 and 
1940 increased 7.7 per cent, as com- 
pared to 7.2 per cent for whites, the 
supply of housing available to non- 
whites increased 12.7 per cent as com- 
pared to 16.6 per cent for whites. By 
1940, therefore, there was an accumu- 
lated deficiency of housing available to 
urban nonwhite families. In certain in- 
dustrial centers (particularly in border, 
northern, and western cities), the sup- 


3 Ibid , p. 26. i 

8 See Corienne K. Robinson, “Relationship 
Between Condition of Dwellings and Rentals, 
by Race” (Washington: Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority, 1945), 35 typewritten pp. (an . 
unpublished manuscript) 

* The 1940 census defined overcrowding as 
a density of over 144 persons per room. 

5 McGraw, op. cit., p. 29, 
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` ply of housing available to Negroes had 
never caught up to the demand since 
the mass migration of World War I. 

When delayed job opportunities for 
Negroes opened in defense industries 
late in 1942, colored Americans began 
their second large-scale mass migration. 
To date about a million have moved. 
Some have gone from rural to urban 
southern areas; others have moved 
from the South to the North. But this 
wartime migration has been distinct in 
that some two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand Negroes have moved to the West 
Coast, and Negroes have gone into 
many northern and western cities where, 
prior to Pearl Harbor, there were few 
colored persons. 

Colored war workers have been rele- 
gated chiefly to existing Negro areas or 
to inadequate new segregated neighbor- 
hoods. These Black Belts, where they 
existed prior to World War II, were 
filled to overflowing before Pearl Har- 
bor; where they are of new origin, they 
have not grown in proportion to the 
population. Congestion in Negro neigh- 
borhoods has reached a new high, and 
it is extracting unheard of economic 
and social costs. The situation has led 
to greater frustration of the hemmed-in 


inhabitants since a large number of | 


them have, for the first time, enough 
money to pay for decent shelter. Resi- 
dential segregation prevents them from 
getting it on equal terms with other 
Americans and looms as a permanent 
impediment for most of them. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF RESIDENTIAL 
SEGREGATION 


Three main beliefs have led to the de- 
velopment and perpetuation of racial 
segregation in housing. The first is 
race prejudice—an emotional set which 
‘ is much more extensive than are the 
problems of housing. The second is the 
acceptance by the mass of white per- 
sons of the attitudes and justifications 
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of higher income whites for restricting 
areas against Negro occupancy. The 
third is the fear that the entrance of 
any Negro family will inevitably bring 
in a horde of additional Negro residents, 
occasion the out-movement of whites, 
lead to overcrowding, physical deteri- 
oration, decline in neighborhood stand- 
ards, and loss of property values.’ 

The emotional bases of race prejudice 
can and must be broken down by pro- 
grams of education. Wartime experi- 
ence in employment has shown that ac- 
tion to change undemocratic practices is 
the greatest spur to such programs.’ 
Certainly, the present need for meeting 
the housing requirements of minorities 
Is so great that action cannot wait for 
education. But action, which is needed 
now, can establish new situations for 
which acceptance can be gained by edu- 
cation. 

Residential restrictions against color 
minorities and the practices and pro- 
cedures developed to facilitate them 
have usually originated in middle in- 
come neighborhoods and seeped down 
to the lower income areas.® In the 
process, low income groups, in direct 
proportion to their insecurities, have 
become more vehement in their oppo- 
sition to the entrance of colored fami- 
lies. For example, groups most te- 
cently Americanized (and, during the 
war, sensitive to their relatives’ perse- 
cutions in the Old World) have now 
become most vocal in their expression 
of anti-Negro and anti-Semitic attitudes. 
It is common to explain this as an ex- 
cess of the poorly educated or least cul- 
tured persons in the community. Such 


8 Robert C. Weaver, “Race Restrictive Hous- 
ing Covenants,” Journal of Land and Public 
Utility Economics (Aug. 1944), p. 183. 

T Robert C. Weaver, Negro Labor: A Na- 
tional Problem (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1946). 

8 Drake and Cayton, Black Metropolis (New 
York: Harcourt,. Brace and Co., 1945), pp. 
182-213. 
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deduction is superficial. Those who 
resort to violence against Negroes en- 
tering new areas are giving a class ex- 
pression to their opposition, but the 
opposition represents an acceptance of 
the standards of the higher income 
groups and an attempt to emulate the 
“respectable people” in an effort to 
belong. 

It is in areas contiguous to the Black 
Belt that overcrowding, physical de- 
terioration, and decline of neighborhood 
standards have occurred as Negroes 
have expanded. All sound analyses of 
this problem indicate that the causes 
are economic and not racial. They are 
occasioned by the extreme overcrowd- 
ing which occurs when any group of 
people lives in areas of inadequate size. 
This latter fact, in turn, is an inevitable 
result of indiscriminate entrance of 
hemmed-in, low-income families, re- 
gardless of race, into housing which is 
il! adapted to their needs and incomes. 
If there were an adequate supply of 
low-rent and low-cost housing available 
to all groups in the population, the 
probability of excessive overcrowding in 
any area incident to minority groups’ 
occupancy would be greatly reduced.’ 


MEETING THE PROBLEM 


«4A review of the factors which have 
created the serious problems of housing 
facing Negroes in northern, western, 
border, and some southern cities indi- 
cates that their peculiar intensity is not 
due to disproportionately low incomes 
of colored families alone. The really 
distinctive factor underlying these prob- 
lems stems from the fact that, among 
the basic consumer goods, only for hous- 
ing are Negroes (and certain other mi- 
norities) traditionally excluded from 
freely competing in the open market. 


8 For a brief analysis of race restrictive 
housing covenants, see the present writer’s 
Hemmed In (Chicago: American Council on 
Race Relations, 1945), 
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Arbitrary restrictions force certain eth- ° 
nic groups to compete for dwelling fa- 
cilities in a discriminated segment of 
the housing market, and this results in 
an artificially limited quantity and 
quality of housing being offered to them. 
There will be slum clearance, urban 
redevelopment, and slum reclamation 
in the postwar years. At the same 
time, much new housing will be de- 
veloped on open sites, with and with- 
out direct government aid. In so far 
as slums are now occupied by certain 
groups which have been traditionally 
restricted to limited areas, the first step 
in any effective approach to housing ts 
to find additional living space and cre- 
ate additional housing units into which 
present slum dwellers can move tempo- 
rarily, and some of them permanently. 
This will require the construction of 
more low-rent housing open to all 
groups, the entrance of minorities into 
existing and rehabilitated low-rent areas, 
and the orderly entrance of higher in- 
come minority group families into ex- 
isting and new neighborhoods designed 
for families of their economic level. 
The need for more space is funda- 
mental. Since the areas now occupied 
by color minorities are already intoler- 
ably congested, it would be unwise to 
plan facilities for additional families on 
the widely distributed vacant sites 
which exist in the ghetto. Then, too, 
such construction would often delay 
and complicate urban redevelopment. 
Securing new sites outside the ghetto is 
a first requirement for new construction. 
But additional dwelling units on new 
sites are not enough. There must be 
planned communities, and these new 
communities should be developed to 
house various income levels, so that as 
families change in composition, income 
Structure and living needs, there will be 
opportunity for the residents to find 
suitable accommodations in the com- 
munity. This assumes, of course, that 
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the community will be sufficiently at- 
tractive to encourage its occupants to 
live in it over a long period. In or- 
der to do this, there must be adequate 
facilities such as shopping centers, 
transportation, community institutions, 
churches, schools, and recreation and 
library facilities. In a word, we must 
develop well-planned, adequate com- 
munities. 

There are two ways of attempting to 
meet the need for more living space and 
more housing facilities for minorities. 
The first involves establishing new and 
better segregated housing. The second 
involves the establishment of neighbor- 
hoods open to all ethnic groups. Either 
alternative will be faced with immediate 
difficulties; the first will create and ac- 
centuate long-run problems. Experience 
during World War L has shown that in 
cities where residential segregation is 
fixed, there is unreasonable and often 
ungiving opposition to any extension of 
the Black Belt, or the Little Mexico, or 
“Jap Town,” or to the housing of mi- 
norities in new areas outside existing 
ghettos. Thus, even when there were 
priorities and funds for Negro housing 
projects during the war, sites were diff- 
cult and often impossible to secure. 

Each time we establish new segre- 
gated areas, we are increasing the op- 
position to any future expansion of 
living space available to minorities. 
Sooner or later the concept of separate 
areas for racial groups in America must 
give way if we want to make a rational 
approach to our housing problem and 
avoid the constant threat of racial con- 
flict over space and housing facilities. 
Now, as we face a postwar housing 
boom, is the time to start the movement 
in the right direction if the announced 
goal of a decent home for all Americans 
is to be achieved.t° This means that we 


10 “We face the issue of whether we shall 
solidify or break down the ghettos of segrega- 
tion in our cities—and public housing is con- 
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must start developing communities open 
to all groups in our population. 

As long as minorities are excluded 
from existing built-up areas, it is diffi- 
cult to establish democratic occupancy 
patterns in new areas. And, on the 
other hand, until more housing facili- 
ties are available to minorities, resist- 
ance to them in established neighbor- 
hoods outside the ghetto will he great. 
This, too, is a result of congestion in 
large part. Because as long as the sup- 
ply of housing available to minorities is 
woefully inadequate, these minorities 
will, of necessity, rush into any and all 
available housing regardless of its type, 
size or suitability to their needs—a 
practice which gives rise to economic 


pressures and inducements upon white - 


occupants to move out. A step in fa- 
cilitating the entrance of minorities into 
existing areas is therefore to syphon off 
some of the excess population now re- 
siding in the limited areas available to 
them. This can only be done by open- 
ing new areas, | 

The experience of nationality groups 
in America indicates that in the ab- 
sence of involuntary segregation, most 
families belonging to such groups tend 
to remain in colonies. But, as indi- 
viduals in these groups advance eco- 
nomically and culturally, they enter 
established neighborhoods of like eco- 
nomic and cultural levels. This tends 
to break down barriers to other indi- 
viduals of the same group when they 
elect to leave established group neigh- 
borhoods. 

In the case of Negroes and Mezi- 
cans (and Orientals on the West Coast}, 


residential segregation, buttressed and 


fronted with this issue in every step it takes.” 
Senator Robert F. Wagner, Address before 
National Public Housing Conference, June 19, 
1945. Reprinted in United Action for a Post- 
war Housing Program (Washington: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1945), p. 8. 

11 Weaver, “Race Restrictive Housing Cove- 
nants,” op. cit., p. 192. 
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supported by race restrictive housing 
covenants (chiefly in higher rent neigh- 
borhoods), has not only retarded the 
entrance cf colored minorities into most 
desirable duilt-up neighborhoods, but it 
has also created opposition to their liv- 
ing in the least desirable communities. 
Indeed, it has created violent opposition 
even to their entrance into any new va- 
cant sites. The economic basis for race 
rectrictive covenants is the assertion 
that the entrance of Negroes, Mexicans, 
or other specified minorities leads to 
deterioration of property and neighbor- 
hood standards. In so far as this is 
true, it is due to the circumstances sur- 
rounding the entrance of minorities and 
results, in large measure, from the fact 
that the minorities have such great need 
for housing that they rush in as soon as 
any new <acilities become available to 
them. At times, this leads to the pur- 
chase or rental of dwellings ill adapted 
to their needs or pocketbooks. Doub- 
ling up, cvercrowding, and accelerated 
deterioration naturally follow in such 
situations irrespective of the ethnic 
identity of the residents. Here again, 
a first step is to provide more housing 
facilities evailable to minorities. 

Race restrictive covenants are physi- 
cal, psycbological, and emotional bar- 
riers to the opening of new areas to 
minorities. Sound planning for post- 
war housing requires doing away with 
racial covenants. But at the same time 
it is desirable to establish adequate 
protection for neighborhood integrity. 
Since, however, the decline in many 
areas starts long before the racial type 
of occupancy changes, there is need for 
occupancy standards which will operate 
regardless of the racial group using th 
property. i 


STANDARDS FOR NEIGHBORHOOD 
INTEGRITY 


Agreements covering conditions of ọc- 
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cupancy and applying equally to all 


racial groups are desirable. Such mini- 
mum conditions would, it is believed, 
afford all of the economic protections 
aimed at (but not achieved) in race re- 
strictive covenants.” In addition, they 
would be effective during occupancy by 
whites, as well as minority groups. It 
is recommended that the following 
stipulations be included in such agree- 
ments. Owners and occupants agree 
that: (1) they will abide by and assist 
in the enforcement of all ordinances and 
codes covering properties in the commu- 
nity; (2) they will join existing neigh- 
borhood associations or organizations to 
maintain neighborhood and property 
standards in compliance with these 
agreements; (3) the architectural de- 
sign of the community and the building 
restrictions already established by city 
codes will not be violated; (4) the 
premises shall be reserved exclusively 
for residential use; (5) the number of 
adults in the dwelling unit shall not ex- 
ceed two times the number of bedrooms; 
and (6) the premises (and adjoining 
yard space, in the case of a single or 
duplex unit} shall be maintained in 
conformity with the average for the 
neighborhood, as measured in terms of 
cost of labor and improvements made. 
In the case of sales, it should be 
agreed that real estate brokers involved 
will investigate the financial ability of 
the prospective purchaser. If this po- 
tential purchaser is of a minority group, 
it should be agreed that he will be con- 
sidered desirable or undesirable on the 
basis of applying the same objective 
standards as are applied to prospective 
purchasers of the majority group. 


TECHNIQUES OF OPENING AREAS 
TO MINORITIES 


New areas open to minorities can be’ 
divided into two groups: those devel- 
12 Weaver, op. cit. note 6 supra, pp. 192-93; 
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' oped by public housing and those de- 
veloped by private housing. Both are 
needed and, unless they are forthcom- 
ing, no other measures for meeting the 


problems of housing have any chance to 
succeed. 


Public housing 


Public housing, except in a few cities, 
has avoided developing projects for joint 
Negro and white occupancy even in 
communities where other public facili- 
ties are nonsegregated.4® It can con- 
tinue to do so only at the risk of post- 
poning and complicating the problem of 
space which has haunted minority 
groups in northern cities for over a quar- 
ter of a century. Certain difficulties 
must be faced. Whites shy away from 
living in neighborhoods occupied largely 
by Negroes. This is due in part to hab- 
its of the past; it is also due to social 
pressures which are constantly felt by 
whites who live in a predominantly Ne- 
gro area. 

Location is most important in deter- 
mining the success of racially mixed 
public housing projects. It in turn is 
related to size. Where an extremely 
large project is involved, it tends to in- 
fluence the surrounding neighborhood or 
create a neighborhood of its own. On 
the other hand, smaller projects usually 
take on neighborhood characteristics and 
attitudes. In the case of larger projects, 
location is of less importance in deter- 
mining the possibilities of Negro and 
white occupancy than in the case of 
smaller developments. 

In considering smaller projects, which, 
incidentally, are favored by most public 
housers today, location becomes an ex- 
tremely important factor. Negro and 
white occupancy can best be secured in 
projects which are outlying and will be- 
come the nucleus for a new neighbor- 
hood, or on sites contiguous to existing 

18 Richard Sterner, The Negro’s Share (New 
York: Harper and Bros, 1943), p. 320. 
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biracial neighborhoods. It is important, 
therefore, that such sites be included in 
the postwar program of the local hous- 
ing authority. 

Once a favorite site has been chosen, 
the method of selecting tenants is im- 
portant. In a large Midwest metro- 
politan center, for example, the local 
housing authority selected an outlying 
site, announced Negro and white occu- 
pancy, and even stimulated white appli- 
cations. It was generally understood, 
however, that because of the need, most 
of the tenants would be colored. Whites 
expressed interest, but few signed up. 
One of the important reasons for this 
was the location of the single tenant 
selection office in the heart of the Black 
Belt, thereby symbolizing all of the so- 
cial pressures which impede the develop- 
ment of nonsegregated housing. It is 
impossible to get a normal flow of Negro 
and white applicants if the rental office 
is established in an all-white or an all- 
Negro neighborhood. ‘Tenant selection 
should be carried on either in a down- 
town, central office, or at the project, or 
in several offices located near the sources 
of potential occupants. 

Once the site has been selected and 
the location of the rental office has been 
chosen, thére are many problems which 
remain to be considered. The announee- 
ment of a nonsegregated project is im- 
portant. From the start, it must be 
clearly and firmly stated that since pub- 
lic funds are to be expended, the pre- 
vailing nonsegregated city patterns in 
public institutions must be followed. 
Then, it should be indicated that be- 
cause the racial complexion of the de- 
mand for housing is not fixed, the public 
housing authority must establish flexible , 
patterns of occupancy which will allow 
changes in the degree of majority and 
minority groups’ participation in re- 
sponse to a changing population and 
changing neighborhoods. (This takes 
on real validity when it is remembered 
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that these projects are built to last 60 
years.) 7 

In securing tenants for such develop- 
ments, industrial unions and other inter- 
racial orgenizations offer an important 
source of potential occupants. These 
organizaticns must be consulted early in 
the planning of the project, and their 
suggestions and assistance should be en- 
couraged throughout the life of the de- 
velopment. 

Finally, the quality of management is 
most impo-tant. Just as families out of 
slums neel conditioning to encourage 
their response to the new environment 
of public aousing, so Negro and white 
occupants who are not accustomed to 
interracial neighborhoods need guidance. 
The manager must be chosen with care. 
He or she should be convinced of the 
desirability of interracial living and 
should be experienced in handling peo- 
ple. The supervisory and the mainte- 
nance stafs must be equally carefully 
chosen, and all should be impressed with 
their responsibility for making the proj- 
ect a success. The biracial composition 
of the pro-ect must be established from 
the start, end the pattern desired in the 
end should be maintained with the en- 
trance of each new group of tenants.*® 

Political forces are important in 

¿4 Despite the fact that peacetime public 
housing is a decentralized program, the Federal 
agency respcnsible for government-aided hous- 
ing must face the problem of racial occupancy 
patterns. A minimum program in this regard 
would involve: (1) the development of tech- 
niques for securing nonsegregated public hous- 
ing projects: (2) an analysis of the problems 
and difficulties; (3) formulation of the eco- 
nomic basis for nonsegregated public housing 
programs; (4) circulation of the above nfor- 
mation; (5) educating its own staff to the im- 
portance of zhe problems; and (6) establishing 
administrative procedures to assure that its 
own staff would nct encourage segregation and 
would encourage nonsegregation in areas where 
public facilities are nonsegregated. 

15 This is a principle which has successfully 
been developed in establishing nonsegregated 


employment patterns. See Robert C. Weaver, 
Negro Labor: A National Problem, pp. 106-7. 
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achieving nonsegregated public housing. ° 


. As we have noted above, the economic 


necessity for maintaining flexible racial 
composition in housing designed to last 
sixty years and the public agency’s re- 
sponsibility for meeting the space prob- 
lems are the principal justifications for 
nonsegregated public housing. But eco- 
nomic arguments alone are not enough— 
they must be supplemented by political 
pressure on the city government. Al- 
ready in one city, New York, political 
pressure has been successful in banning 
segregation in city-aided housing. Where 
there is an official race relations commit- 
tee, that agency has a responsibility for 
recommending nonsegregated housing 
and indicating why the community has 
a stake in setting desirable racial pat- 
terns in its public housing program. 


Private housing 


It is more difficult to secure privately 
financed housing open to all racial 
groups. Yet no postwar housing pro- 
gram in northern cities can be complete 
without such housing. In this connec- 
tion, it must be realized that private 
enterprise operates in order to make a 
profit and that realtors, builders, and 
financial institutions are generally con- 
vinced that interracial housing won’t 
pay dividends. Indeed, it is only in re- 
cent years that private builders and real 
estate interests recognized the Negro as 
a good risk.7® ‘Today, there is evidence 
that private enterprise will build some 


16 “Atlanta’s Model Negro Housing Project 
Points the Way,” American Builder (May 
1945), pp. 84-86; Elsie S. Costello, “Shall I 
Build Negro Housing?” National Real Estate 
and Building Journal (Apr. 1945), pp. 20-22; 
National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
First Findings on Negro Housing (Washing- 
ton: 1944, mimeographed report); “Newest 
Housing Market: with Description of Prince- 
ton Park, Chicago,” Architectural Forum 
(July 1944), pp. 62-63; “Private Enterprise 
Forms Team to Supply Negro Housing in Chi- 
cago,” National Real Estate Journal (May 
1944), pp. 33-34 
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"houses for Negroes, but they will prob- 
ably be in segregated areas. 

The only feasible way to get inter- 
racial private housing is to provide de- 
velopers with an assured group of Negro 
and white occupants who are willing to 
live together and to increase the number 
so inclined. In every northern and west- 
em city there are such people. Today 
they have money to purchase homes. 
They do, however, have to be brought 
together, and agencies concerned with 
real progress in housing, city planning, 
and human relations will have to assem- 
ble them. Once the demand is assured, 
many builders will respond and con- 
struct the type of community a body of 
ready purchasers specify. Mutual own- 
ership projects may offer a convenient 
instrument for bringing Negro and white 
occupants and builders together. 

There is, of course, another thing 
which needs to be done. It is to have 
occupancy standards substituted for ra- 
cial restrictive covenants in new devel- 
opments. This is a project which will 
require the action of community groups 
and will demand the support of the 
press. It cannot succeed unless the cost 
of residential segregation to the commu- 
nity has been told and retold. But a 
start must be made now. The develop- 
ers of new housing will be responsive 
only if they are assured that such a 
substitution is a good business as evi- 
denced by the advocacy of nonracial 
occupancy standards by Negro and 
white customers. Future white buyers 
will respond only if they can be shown 
that such occupancy standards offer 
them more protection than racial cove- 
nants. This latter point can be estab- 
lished since the larger the market, the 
greater the possibilities of maintaining 
values over a long period of time. 

One of the most convincing arguments 
for the substitution of occupancy stand- 
ards for race restrictive covenants is to 
cast doubt upon the legality of racial 
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covenants. Already leading legal au- 
thorities have done this.” Successful 
litigation to set aside specific racial cove- 
nants and constant challenging of the 
constitutionality of such agreéments will 
contribute more. In addition, political 
agitation for state laws prohibiting racial 
covenants will create greater receptive- 
ness for substitutes. 

Urban redevelopment offers a new in- 
strument for dealing with this problem. 
It is an extremely useful and, at the 
same time, dangerous instrument. This 
follows because many of the blighted 
areas which will be acquired by gov- 
ernment (state and local) are now oc- 
cupied by Negroes. Some of them are 
extremely attractive for occupancy by 
medium income families whose gainfully 
employed members now work in close 
proximity to these areas. The opportu- 
nity is for securing sites for interracial 
housing, since the governmental agency 
securing title will be able to remove deed 
restrictions; the danger is in the dis- 
placement of minority groups from de- 
sirable inlying areas. 

The present occupants of these areas 
are in a favorable bargaining position. 
They can insist that a large proportion 
of them be rehoused on the site. At the 
same time they can bargain for nonseg- 
regated and adequate, well-located houg- 
ing available to minorities as a price for 
admitting new ethnic groups in the area. 
The political power of Negroes in many 
northern urban cities can and should be 
the means of effecting the results. 

17 Harold I. Kahen, ‘Validity of Anti-Negro 
Restrictive Covenants; A Reconsideration of 
the Problem,” University of Chicago Law Re- 
view (Feb. 1945), pp. 198-213; D. O. Mc- 
Govney, “Racial Residential Segregation by 
State Court Enforcement of Restrictive Agree- 
ments, Covenants or Conditions m Deeds 
ig Unconstitutional,” California Law Review 
(Mar. 1945), pp. 4-39. For a discussion of 
recent court decisions with special references 
to the West Coast, see G. Eleanor Kimble, 


“Restrictive Covenants,’ Common Ground 
(Autumn 1945), pp. 45-52. 
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Since most large-scale private housing 
developmerts receive various types of 
public assistance and services (paid for 
by taxpayers’ money), political pressure 
can be used to encourage the develop- 
ment of nonsegregated housing as a 
means of relieving present overcrowding. 
In order to secure action on this matter, 
the public must be made to understand 
the direct relationship between over- 
crowding and residential segregation. 
Recogniticn of this relationship will give 
more acceDtance for nonsegregated hous- 
ing and can justify municipal action to 
encourage builders to undertake such 
housing. 


AREAS OF EXPANSION 

In the past, expansion of Negro oc- 
cupancy tas been chiefly into neighbor- 
hoods contiguous to existing Black Belts, 
and such a pattern of growth will con- 
tinue. In World War I and World War 
II, the cessation of normal construction 
due to wartime conditions caused an 
extreme shortage of housing and pre- 
vented the normal slow expansion of the 
Negro area. In both wars, the number 
of families in the Black Belt grew appre- 
ciably and there were tensions incident 
to Negroes’ occasional movement out of 
the ghetto. At the end of World War I, 
resistances to the expansion of the ‘‘Ne- 
grd arezs” were principal factors in the 
race ricts of the period. We face the 
possibilty of a repetition of that situa- 
tion tocay. 

Ther2 was a building boom after 
World War I, and the middle-class white 
families living in areas contiguous to the 
Black Belt began to move out into newer 
areas which were available to them. 
This was in part a natural development 
in the growth of American cities.1* It 
was in part a response to the pressure of 
the Negro for expansion and the fear of 

18 Hcmer Hoyt, The Structure and Growth 
of Restdenticl Neighborhoods in American 


Cities (Washington: Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, 1930), p. 121. 
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some whites in contiguous areas that Ne- 
groes would take over. It is a glaring 
example that race restrictive covenants 
have not prevented and do not prevent 
the ultimate entrance of Negroes when 
the pressure for expanston passes a cer- 
tain point and there are vacancies in the 
city. 

Once construction was revived in the 
post-World War I period, it became eco- 
nomically advantageous to move Ne- 
groes into areas which had gone down 
in the scale of desirability because of the 
availability of new and modern housing 
on the market. Negro occupancy ar- 
rested temporarily the impending fall in 
revenue and decline in values in such 
areas. In at least one situation small 
home owners combined to form an or- 
ganization to hasten the abrogation of 
race restrictive covenants in an area un- 
dergoing racial transitions. These home 
owners, however, did not repudiate the 
racial covenant per se, but they wanted 
it disregarded in the transitional area of 
which they were then a part.?° 

Once the construction industry recov- 
ers from its post-World War II disor- 
ganization, the Negro ghetto will again 
expand. It will probably grow chiefly 
at the expense of surrounding lower 
middle-class neighborhoods, since un- 


‘profitable vacancies and declines in in- 


come will occur there early.24 When 
this happens, many of those who are 
now the greatest supporters of race re- 
Strictive covenants will advocate their 
abrogation in certain areas. Others in 
these areas will not give in so quickly. 
The latter group will oppose the inevi- 
table entrance of Negroes. There will 
be tensions, and there may be conflicts. 


19 Guanar Myrdal, An American Dilemma 
(New York: Harper and Bros., 1944), p 624. 
20 Drake and Cayton, op. cit, pp. 185-90. 

21 This will be due to the fact that the pres- 
ent occupants of such areas are in income 
groups served by private industry and are 
usually trying to improve their social standing. 
by moving into “exclusive” neighborhoods. 
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Since the neighborhood improvement 
associations are professional organiza- 
tions committed wholeheartedly to 
spreading and strengthening race restric- 
tive covenants, few of them will admit 
the possibility of their brain child’s be- 
ing less than perfect. Individual owners 
and certain real estate operators will, 
however, be more realistic since their 
economic interest will be directly af- 
fected. At the same time, the present 
white owners who decide to move will 
be quick to see the economic advantages 
of selling in a market composed of the 
maximum number of buyers. They will 
soon discover that Negroes will pay 
higher prices than whites. They will be 
ready to abandon existing racial cove- 
nants. But some of them will not want 
to break faith with their neighbors. 
They, and the real estate operators who 
want to cash in on the ready Negro 
market, offer the nucleus around which 
effective action can be developed. They 
are the groups which can be assembled 
to substitute occupancy standards for 
racial covenants. Other whites in the 
area who do not want to move can be 
shown how théir economic interest will 
be better served if they protect the area 
against undesirable occupancy, regard- 
less of the race of the occupant. Those 
who are doubtful as to whether or not 
they will stay can be shown how their 
economic interests will best be served by 
such protections and by their ultimate 
ability to sell in a market where ready 
Negro purchasers will sustain prices for 
a time. 


Hicw Income AREAS 


While there are no well-defined eco- 
nomic motivations which can break 
down the opposition of higher income 
areas to Negroes, there are certain facts 
which can be presented to reduce the 
fear of mass movement of Negroes into 
such areas. The most important of 
these are realization that most Negroes, 
if free to select their place of residence, 
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would elect to go into neighborhoods 
where rentals and facilities are suited to 
their pocketbooks and family needs and 
that there are many levels of income and 
respectability within the Negro commu- 
nity.?? 

Many of the residents in medium- 
and-higher-cost neighborhoods in our 
northern and western cities are dis- 
cussing race relations. They are con- 
cerned, and sometimes troubled, about 
the treatment of Negroes in the South, 
or the Japanese-Americans on the Pa- 
cific Coast, if the latter group is far re- 
moved. Some are even disturbed about 
racial situations in their own cities—in 
other neighborhoods, of course. Occa- 
sionally, they are ready to press for 
more housing for minorities. Seldom, 
however, do they face the fact that as 
long as there is general residential seg- 
regation, minorities will be periodically, 
if not chronically, faced with inadequate 
space and, consequently, bad housing. 
They must be told that if they want to 
do something about the housing of mi- 
norittes, they should start at home and 
take the lead in breaking down the ex- 
cluston of all families of minority groups 
from their areas. 

All people in the community should 
be told and retold that the conscious, or 
at times subconscious, belief that all 
Negroes, or all Mexicans, or all of any 
group are alike is fallacious. Once it is 
recognized that irdividuals of all races 
and religions differ, it is possible to dis- 
cuss intelligently the entrance of mi- 
norities into desirable neighborhoods. 
The acceptance of Negroes in a new 
area of high or medium incomes must 
be on an individual basis; their income 


distribution will, in fact, require such 


an approach. 

As this problem is considered by the 
present residents of high- and middle- 
income areas, it should be remembered 

22 For a description of the class and income 


structure of Negroes in a northern urban cen- 
ter, see Drake and Cayton, of. cit, Part II. 
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that the community is not doing the 
individual minority family a favor. As 
a matter of fact, the minority family 
which may enter the areas is sure to 
face many difficult and, at times, un- 
pleasant problems. For a while it will 
not be accepted. It may be ostracized 
or subjected to insults, and its children 
will be most directly hurt by not be- 
longing. It will have a responsibility 
for group representation (a terribly 
troublesome, burden). It will be living 
America’s number one social problem. 
This is not an inviting prospect for nor- 
mal people. Yet it is a price which 
some Negroes have to pay for strength- 
ening our society. 

The white community has several 
things to gain from acceptance of Ne- 
groes. It can make a contribution to- 
ward solving the housing problems of 
minorities and thereby remove some of 
its responsibility for racial tensions and 
possible conflicts in the city. It can 
start the education of its children and 
adults in intergroup relations. There 
will be problems for it. Its residents 
will be faced with a new situation and, 
because it is new and associated with a 
matter about which there is much emo- 
tion, many of its members will be afraid 
of the change. As time goes on, how- 
ever, the newness will wear off and it 
will become an individual, rather than 
a racial, matter. Experience has shown 
that, when an individual or a few indi- 
vidual Negro families have entered high 
and medium income areas, resistance to 
them has gradually declined.” This is 
the type of education which comes from 
a new situation. 


23 Weaver, “Race Restrictive Housing Cove- 
nants,” op. cit., p. 191, footnote 24. 
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Interpretation of the relationship be- 
tween racial exclusion in the better areas 
and opposition elsewhere to the en- 
trance of Negroes is one means of meet- 
ing this problem. Those Negro families 
which pioneer into new areas make a 
real, if at times difficult, contribution 
towards the solution of the space prob- 
lems of urban Negro dwellers. And, 
despite covenants, inhospitable treat- 
ment, and social ostracism, a few well- 
to-do Negroes do move into the higher 
income areas. More should and must 
do so, because it is only by the action 
of such individuals that there can be a 
change in existing patterns of residen- 
tial segregation. 


CONCLUSION 


No one of the steps outlined above 
can be of much significance in itself, 
Provision of more space for minorities 
is the most immediate need. But it is 
extremely important that this not re- 
sult in more ghettos. The fight against 
residential segregation and the pro- 
vision of adequate housing facilities for 
minorities cannot be confined to new 
construction. More housing available 
to minorities and patterns of interracial 
living must be established in existing 
neighborhoods as well as in newly de- 
veloped communities. All elements in 
such a program are mutually depend- 
ent; all are needed if we hope to begin 
to solve the problem oi housing in a 
democracy.** 


24 Minority groups, and Negroes in par- 
ticular, are conscious of the need for action 
in the field of housing. For a blueprint of ac- 
tion adopted by seven national organizations 
engaged in race relations, see Facing the Job 
of Housing Negroes (Washington: CIO, 1945). 
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The Community and Race Relations 
By A. A. LIVERIGHT 


NATIONAL radio forum poll in 
the spring of 1945 placed the sub- 
ject of race relations second only to the 
United Nations Conference in listener 
interest.* Church groups, labor organi- 
zations,’ voters’ leagues, and political 
committees are devoting increasing at- 
tention to this subject. During the past 
year, scores of novels, sociological trea- 
tises, and studies on race relations have 
been published and in almost all in- 
stances are selling well. 


LocaL RACE RELATIONS COMMITTEES 


Since the riots of 1943, over 267 
communities have set up official or 
unofficial race relations committees. 
Thirty-three states have appointed gov- 
ernor’s commissions on race relations 
and some 118 national organizations 
are devoting either major or secondary 
attention to the problem.* 

Despite this increased activity, we 
are not much closer to a solution of the 
basic factors responsible for race rela- 
tions problems than we were immedi- 
ately after the last war. The report of 
the Lowden Commission® which was 
appointed to survey the factors behind 
the Chicago race riots of 1919 reveals 
an amazing and discouraging similarity 
to the findings and recommendations 
brought forth in the fall of 1945 by the 
Chicago Mayor’s Committee on Race 
Relations. 

Almost all the committees set up since 

1 Poll of radio audience to determine interest 
in program subjects by University of Chicago 
Round Table, 1945. 

2 Charles S. Johnson, Directory of Agencies 
in Race Relations (Chicago: Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, 1945), and supplementing data in Clear- 
ing House, American Council on Race Rela- 
tions, Chicago 

8 Charles S. Johnson, The Negro in Chicago 
(Chicago’ The University of Chicago Press, 
1922). 


1943 were born out of fear of immedi- 
ate riots and bloodshed. With this 
heritage, it is understandable that their 
programs have been directed rather at 
preventing riots than at overcoming the 
basic factors which cause them. 

Partly as a result of this short-time 
outlook,‘ most community organizations 
have, to date, but little to show for their 
efforts. Many committees which were 
organized in the first flush of fear and 
insecurity withered and died when the 
immediate danger of riots seemed to 
have passed. Others have shifted em- 
phasis to long-term education programs 
which in most cases have the presum- 
ably unintended effect of delaying im- 
mediate and necessary action. 

In the face of this lack of effective 
action by so many of the local race re- 
lations committees, more and more 
groups are raising questions as to the 
validity of their continuance. On the 
one hand, minority groups are seriously 
questioning their sincerity and motiva- 
tion. They ask whether or not such 
committees really want to face the un- 
pleasant basic factors which must be 
faced. They wonder, publicly, whether 
some of these committees may not be 
doing more to inhibit than to stimulate 
action. They infer that the official com- 
mittees have been set up as a buffer for 
the mayor and city government rather 
than as a real device to overcome seg- 
regation, inadequate housing, employ- 
ment discrimination, and abuses of civil 
rights.* On the other hand, some off- 
cials who have appointed these commit- 
tees are tempted to let them languish 
and die rather than face the embarrass- 
ing prospect of the inevitable 64-dollar 

4St Clair Drake and Horace R. Cayton, 


Black Metropolis (New York. Harcourt, Brace 
& Co, 1945), p. 212. 
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questions which must result from any 
honest inquiry into race relations prob- 
lems. 

The following analysis is based on 
the experience of the field staff of the 
American Council on Race Relations, 
an organization set up to analyze and 
develop techniques for community or- 
ganizations. Its findings stem primarily 
from some twenty metropolitan com- 
mittees waich are operating on a full- 
time basis, and do not attempt to deal 
fully with small and rural community 
groups." 


Rrot PREYENTION—-A SUPERFICIAL AP- 
PROACH TO Race RELATIONS 


The fact that most race relations 
groups were organized to prevent riots 
is in itselt one of the major deterrents 
to the effectiveness of these committees. 
Because of this, much more time has 
been spent on the elimination of surface 
manifestations than on ‘dealing with the 
underlying problems themselves. Michi- 
gan, for example, has appropriated funds 


for the purchase of large quantities of ~ 


tear gas and ammunition to be used if 
riots dev2lop. Los Angeles, Chicago, 
and almost all large industrial commu- 
nities have been training their police 
forces on techniques of dealing rapidly 
and draszically with rioters. Detroit, 
Chicago, and a number of other com- 
munities have developed techniques 
whereby increasing tensions and racial 


5 In Calitornia, over forty small civic unity 
groups were organized to aid in the resettle- 
ment of Japanese-Americans in rural areas. 
These committees have almost uniformly been 
successful in mobilizing public opinion behind 
the justified return of evacuees to the Pacific 
Coast. In New Mexico and Colorado, other 
local committees are being established to work 
primarily on problems of Spanish-speaking 
residents. Experience indicates that such 
groups in small communities, set up to handle 
a specific task, have to date been more suc- 
cessful in achieving their objective than the 
more pretentious committees in the large in- 
dustrial communities. 


incidents can be spotted and plotted. * 
Most major communities have in readi- 
ness plans and tactics whereby Federal 
troops can be alerted when trouble 
threatens and brought in if it should 
break into the open. Reserve troops 
and state militia have been trained to 
deal with situations of civil disturbance 
in a number of industrial communities. 

In other words, most of the major in- 
dustrial communities are better abl2 to 
deal with the overt difficulties and vio- 
lent outbreaks of racial friction than 
they were in 1943. This is, however, 
by no means a valid criteria against 
which the work of local race relations 
groups can be measured. The mere 
quelling of a riot or the anticipation and 
prevention of one certainly does not im- 
prove race relations, nor does it even at- 
tempt to solve the underlying factors 
which demand such a viclent and overt 
outlet. . 

There is the additional danger that 
community which may prevent a riot 
by effective strong-arm methods may 
falsely believe that it has settled its race 
relations problems. In actuality, no 
community can successfully cope with 
its intergroup problems until ‘it faces 
honestly and squarely the underlying 
situations which cause riots and out- 
breaks. 


REQUISITES FOR ACTION 


First and most difficult step in de- 
veloping a realistic program is to admit 
that the problem causing interracial 
difficulty is complicated and involvad— 
that it grows out of a number of inter- 
related and different situations which 
require a diversified solution.6 Too 
many organizations—confronted with a 
difficult situation—fall prey to the un- 
derstandable and human desire to find 

8 Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma 


(New York: Harper & Bros, 1944), Chap. I, 
p. 75, 
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a panacea. Some assert that a better 
school system is the only answer. 
Others count on a public education and 
public relations program. Still others 
look exclusively toward national legis- 
lation, while many, in desperation, re- 
sort to the soul-satisfying technique of 
“good will” sans action. 

The inability to establish realistic 
criteria against which the operation of 
local civic unity committees can be 
measured is probably the greatest single 
weakness of these groups. 

No committee in a large community 
can hope to cope with the situation 
unless it is willing to work for the fol- 
lowing objectives: 7 adequate and un- 
segregated housing; full and nondis- 
criminatory employment opportunities; 
courageous and frank municipal policy 
and administration eliminating discrimi- 
nation with respect to employment, pub- 
lic facilities, treatment by city em- 
ployees, and availability of services; 
equal protection of civil rights and lib- 
erties for all groups; a community- 
wide program of public information and 
education; and, eventually, the elimina- 
tion of any form of segregation. 

There can be no intelligent analysis 
of action without some understanding of 
the scope and limitations of official and 
unofficial race relations committees. 

Until this decade, the majority of 
these groups were of the survey type. 
They were set up to analyze a situation 
which had already developed—to out- 
line the problems, and make recom- 
mendations. Now, however, most com- 
munity race relations groups have been 
established not only to analyze the 
problems but also to take action to over- 
come them. Such an objective requires 
an entirely different kind of organiza- 
tion than applied with the survey com- 
mittees. 

T See article by the writer in 4 Monthly 


Summary of Events and Trends in Race Rela- 
tions, Aug —Sept. 1945 issue, pp. 21 and 22. 
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To understand the type of organiza- 
tion necessary for action, it may be 
helpful to look to those groups which 
have already secured results in other 
community fields. During the past 
few decades, local communities have 
achieved outstanding results in the ex- 
tension and improvement of housing, 
health, welfare, and recreation. In 
large part, the original stimulus came 
from independent citizens’ groups, with 
subsequent official municipal action. In 
considering the techniques used in other 
aspects of community development, it 
must be realized, however, that almost 
everyone—certainly every politician— 
will commit himself for better health, 
more playgrounds, or more housing, 
whereas a commitment for unsegregated 
housing and legal elimination of employ- 
ment discrimination is a less popular 
election platform. Nevertheless, the 
techniques which have been effective in 
the other fields may be used with varia- 
tions in the achievement of better civic 
unity and improved community and hu- 


„man relations. 


In the housing field, for example, re- 
cent action has developed only as a re- 
sult of a varied but co-operative ap- 
proach. Local housing authorities and 
regional offices of the Federal Public 
Housing Authority are continually being 
spurred to action by the independent 
housing groups such as the National 
Public Housing Conference and Metro- 
politan Housing Commissions. This 
interplay between independent citizens’ 
groups and the governmental agencies 
responsible for housing has secured re- 
sults during the war years and will be 
continued in the reconversion period. 

8In the recent Detroit mayoralty election, 
despite the fact that race relations is one of the 
most urgent problems in that city, both of the 
candidates for mayor avoided anything more 
than passing reference to the intergroup situa- 
tion, and neither candidate came forth with 
aggressive suggestions for dealing with racial 
tensions. 
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The general type of organization, the 


interrelationship of committees, and the’ 


use of both official and unofficial action, 
which proved so effective in the hous- 
ing field, are worthy of study by any 
community interested in race relations. 
Especially important is the realization 
that neither a citizens’ group nor a 
mayor’s committee can alone do the 
job and that incessant and intelligent 
pressure by citizens’ groups on an offi- 
cial body is required.® 


REVIEW OF COMMUNITY EXPERIENCE 


Since most local committees have 
been in existence in one form or an- 
other for several years, they should be 
evaluated as to accomplishments or, at 
least, a well-defined program, rather 
than on the basis of hopes and good 
will. For the sake of convenience, this 
review of experience is divided into the 
various recommended areas of action. 
Under each section, net action and re- 
sults are considered rather than the 
relative effectiveness of citizens’ or offi- 
cial committees. 


Employment 


In the field of employment, almost all 
local committees, both official and un- 
official, have come out squarely for both 
federal and state Fair Employment 
Practice Committee legislation. At one 
extreme is San Francisco where, con- 
trary to the recommendation of the offi- 
cial committee, Mayor Lapham opposed 
legislative action. At the other is the 
suburban community of New Rochelle, 
New York, where Mayor Church, ac- 
companied by his committee, appeared 
at the Senate hearings in support of a 
national FEPC and, more recently, 
waited upon the State FEPC to de- 
mand more aggressive action. 

® Robert C. Weaver, Community Relations 


Manual (Chicago: American Council on Race 
Relations, 1945), p. 4. 
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During the summer of 1945, the City 
of Chicago passed the first municipal 
FEPC ordinance outlawing discrimina- 
tion not only in city and public work, 
but also in private employment.*° 
Cleveland has passed a similar and 
more carefully framed ordinance, and 
at the time of writing, at least a dozen 
other communities have proposed, or 
are considering, like legislation. (Among 
the most carefully drawn and intelli- 
gent ordinances is that proposed for 
Philadelphia.) 

In almost all cases, these ordinances 
reinforce existing antidiscrimination 
clauses in city contracts or civil service 
regulations, and several forbid any em- 
ployer or union in the community to 
discriminate because of race, color, or 
creed. In all cases, penalties for viola- 
tion against employers are provided, 
while most ordinances fail to provide 
similar penalties for unions. To date, 
the legality of these ordinances with re- 
spect to private employers has not been 
tested and considerable doubt exists as 
to the authority of local municipalities 
in most states. Nor has any community 
so far set up adequate administrative 
machinery to enforce such ordinances. 

In addition to legislative actior, sev- 
eral official committees are considering 
the development of voluntary fair em- 
ployment practice codes by local em- 
ployers and labor unions. In CLicago, 
the Mayor’s Committee has been re- 
quested to call a large-scale manage- 
ment-labor conference to push for fair 
employment practices. Similar action 
is being considered in Detroit and the 
Pacific Northwest. In Philadelphia, a 
local fair employment practice ccmmit- 
tee (nonofficial in character) hes, for 
some months, been pressing for volun- 
tary codes. These efforts are still too 
recent to be properly evaluated. Their 
value will probably lie mainly in the 

10 Ordinance passed by the city council of 
the city of Chicago on August 21, 1945, 
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educational and public relations field.” 

In several other communities, citi- 
zens’ groups, working closely with union 
FEPC committees, have been effective 
in securing the inclusion of nondiscrimi- 
natory clauses in union contracts. This 
is undoubtedly one of the best nongov- 
ernmental devices for eliminating dis- 
crimination. On a national basis, the 
United Electrical Workers and the 
United Automobile Workers have been 
most successful in this attempt. 

In almost all major industrial com- 
munities, the industrial divisions of lo- 
cal Urban Leagues have been increas- 
ingly active in pressing for employment 
of Negroes in specific plants and in see- 
ing that qualified workers are referred 
to employers when employment bars 
are lowered. Results of this action, 
especially during war manpower short- 
ages, have been encouraging. 

By and large, local race relations 
groups have been more active in the 
employment field than in most other 
areas of activity. Most committees 
have not, however, been sufficiently 
alert in insisting that local offices of 
the United States Employment Service 
adhere to national policies of nondis- 
crimination, nor have they been suc- 
cessful in enlisting the support and 
co-operation of local chambers of com- 
merce, service clubs, and other busi- 
ness groups. The absence of full em- 
ployment legislation at the national 
level and the general unpreparedness 
for maintaining wage and employment 
levels during the reconversion period 
are a staggering handicap in the fair 
employment field. 

On the positive side, local committees 

11 The development of voluntary Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Codes without any enforce- 
ment machinery and outside of government 
authority may well be dangerous in that it 
takes the Government off the spot, inhibits 
pressure for adequate legislation, and replaces 
an enforceable legislative device by a pious 
hope. 
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in New York, Cleveland, Chicago, Seat- 
tle, Trenton, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles have met some degree of suc- 
cess in eliminating discrimination in city 
employment and, more specifically, in 
increasing Negro employment in police 
departments and schools. Committees 
in Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
and Chicago have also co-operated 
closely with the FEPC, the city adminis- 
trations, and other local groups, in see- 
ing that Negroes were integrated into 
the street railway system. (More re- 
cently, the San Francisco Civic Unity 
Council, in co-operation with the Mayor, 
was successful in preventing a walkout 
of street railway workers in protest 
against the re-employment of a Japa- 
nese-~American. ) 


Housing 


Confronted as we are by nation-wide 
housing shortages for all groups, it is 
almost impossible at this time to evalu- 
ate the effectiveness of action by local 
committees on this front. In spite of, 
or possibly because of, the fact that 
general housing shortages do exist at 
this time, special efforts to provide 
decent and unsegregated housing facili- 
ties for minority groups must be ac- 
celerated. Since all groups face the 
problem of limited living space now, 
some general understanding of problems 
faced by minority groups always may 
be secured. In addition, the fact that 
home building will increase during the 
coming years provides local communi- 
ties with an unprecedented opportunity 
for the development of decent housing 
for minorities. 

Public housing projects in Seattle, 
the California Bay Area, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, and New York have proved 
the feasibility of interracial housing 
projects. Lessons learned in these com- 
munities with respect to techniques for 
developing unsegregated facilities can 
be applied in all postwar public hous- 
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ing developments. Local race relations 
groups have already been effective both 
in supporting local housing authorities 
in efforts to develop unsegregated fa- 
cilities and in pushing them in this di- 
rection. Official committees in Chicago 
and Seattle have been especially active 
in this regard, while citizens’ groups in 
San Francisco and New York have done 
an excellent job in working for unseg- 
regated public housing. 

Official committees in Chicago and 
Detroit are making a concentrated effort 
to see that proposed slum clearance 
projects make adequate provision for 
displaced members of minority groups 
and are also pressing for ordinances to 
insure that condemned land will be 
available on an open occupancy basis. 
Local committees in a number of com- 
munities are surveying sites for new 
housing developments outside of exist- 
ing ghettos and are pressing for the de- 
velopmert of new areas for Negro oc- 
cupancy. 

With respect to private housing, ef- 
forts of local committees are just be- 
ginning. Most citizens’ groups are 
committed to fight restrictive covenants 
but have to date been able to do little.*# 
The Chicago Mayor’s Committee is one 
of the few official organizations which 
has taken a forthright stand against re- 
strictive covenants. Los Angeles and 
Chicago are now working on techniques 
to combat restrictive covenants at the 
neighborhood level. Chicago is at- 
tempting to substitute a legal covenant 
which provides for occupancy stand- 
ards and care of property in place of 
existing covenants based on ethnic char- 
acteristics, and citizens’ groups are cir- 
culating pledges in which the home 
owner agrees not to sign restrictive 
covenants and not to leave if Negroes 


12 For a recent analysis of Restrictive Cove- 
nants see Pemmed In, a pamphlet prepared by 
Robert C. Weaver, American Council on Race 
Relations, 1945, 
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move into the neighborhood. In Los 
Angeles, the Civic Unity Committee, in 
co-operation with other local groups, is 
working for the unification and activa- 
tion of citizens at the neighborhood level 
in open opposition to restrictive cove- 
nants. 

Seyeral communities have formulated 
definite plans for the development of 
private housing projects for either Megro 
or open occupancy but none has as yet 
been launched. In one community, a 
private corporation has been established 
for the purpose of acquiring land to be 
developed for open occupancy. Insur- 
ance companies have been asked to in- 
vest more funds in projects for minority 
groups or in unsegregated facilities. 

The importance of close co-operation 
between local race relations groups and 
the various housing agencies in the com- 
munity cannot be overemphasized. The 
National Public Housing Conference has 
taken an unequivocal stand for addi- 
tional housing for Negroes in new areas 
and against restrictive covenants. The 
Federal Public Housing Authority can 
likewise be counted upon to support 
local groups working for unsegregated 
housing and a few local housing authori- 
ties have already moved to eliminate 
Segregation. At the national level, a 
number of organizations have met with 
representatives of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations’ Anti-Discrimina- 
tion Committee and, developed a blue- 
print for action.7® 

Although prospects for action in hous- 
ing are somewhat better than in the em- 
ployment field, a more realistic approach 
to local real estate boards and building 
groups remains to be developed. 


Civil rights 
Local branches of the National Asso- 


18 Published In pamphlet form by the CIO 
Anti-Discrimination Committee and the CIO 
Housing Committee as Facing the Jcb of 
Housing Negroes, 1945. 
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ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People and the Civil Liberties Union 
have for some time been active in hban- 
dling cases of civil rights in most in- 
dustrial communities. Since, however, 
these two groups deal primarily with 
legal action, there remains a real job 
for local citizens’ and official groups. 

In San Francisco, for example, prior 
to the United Nations Conference, the 
Mayor’s Committee on Civic Unity 
called the hotelkeepers and restaura- 
teurs together to urge their co-operation 
against discrimination during the period 
of the Conference. Recent reports indi- 
cate that this policy—successfully 
adopted during the Conference—has 
continued to some extent. By and 
large, however, successful techniques 
for eliminating segregation in public fa- 
cilities are still needed. 

At least six communities have 
launched training programs for local 
police departments with emphasis on 
the provision of nondiscriminatory serv- 
ice rather than on riot control.7* Lead- 
ership in this area was taken by the 
Governor’s Committee for Racial and 
Religious Understanding in Massachu- 
setts, and a special course for the po- 
lice was carried out in Boston” In 
Chicago, the Mayor’s Committee has 
worked closely with the police depart- 
ment and special police details have 
been provided to protect Negro families 
moving into areas formerly occupied 
only by whites. In Detroit, a series 
of courses and seminars have been 
arranged for police captains. In Rich- 
mond, California, a demonstration po- 
lice training program has been devel- 
oped by the city, the attorney general’s 

147, E. Weckler and Theo E. Hall, The 
Police and Minority Groups (Chicago: Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, 1944). 

15 Gordon W. Allport, Manual for Police 
Training on the Subject of Police and Minority 
Groups based on a course offered at Head- 


quarters of the Boston Police Department in 
November 1944. 
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office, and the American Council on 
Race Relations, which will, in all proba- 
bility, be applied in a number of other 
communities on the Pacific Coast.*¢ 


City factlities and services 


In addition to working for nondis- 
criminatory action by the police depart- 
ment, many communities are taking ac- 
tion to see that all community facilities _ 
are provided on the basis of need alone. 
This area of activity offers an excellent 
starting point in a program of action, 
since, with sufficient pressure, results 
may be achieved. 

In Chicago, the Mayor’s Committee 
has joined citizens’ groups in pressing 
for adequate school facilities, allocation 
of sufficient teachers, and elimination of 
double shifts in schools in the Negro 
areas. Other official committees, in 
many cases buttressed not only by citi- 
zens’ race relations groups but also by 
local school committees, are demanding 
more adequate educational facilities in 
Negro, Mexican, and other minority 
sections of the community. Because 
these problems are so closely associated 
with residential segregation and with 
the general lack of construction, these 


‘efforts have to date met with only 


token success. 


Education 


Resulting from the concept that edu- 
cation of the next generation is the most 
feasible solution to race relations prob- 
lems, many groups are placing primary 
emphasis on the development of inter- 
cultural education programs. For ex- 
ample, the Chicago school system has 
developed a widely publicized, but not 
too effective, teaching unit on the place 
of Negroes in American History but has 


18 Davis McEntire, in collaboration with 
Robert B. Powers, Police Training Bulletin: 
A Guide to Race Relations for Police Officers, 
California: Department of Justice, 1946. 
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done nothing to see that this unit is in- 
troduced into the school system gen- 
erally. 

Detroit, Philadelphia, and Gary are 
in the process of developing intercul- 
tural education programs. Courses on 
race relations and intercultural under- 
standing have been offered to teachers 
in many other- communities. Teacher 
workshops are being held in Increasing 
numbers during the summer holidays. 
But too frequently the very school sys- 
tems which presumably are educating 
their teachers as to the dangers of inter- 
group tensions and the evils of discrimi- 
nation have not themselves eliminated 
discrimination in their teaching staffs, 
boards of education, or in the allocation 
of students to specific schools. 

The much publicized Springfield plan 
—in actuality a democratic educational 
system which practices as much as or 
more than it preaches—has gone far to 
dramatize the possibility of sound edu- 
cation in race relations. Unfortunately, 
most communities which attempt to 
adopt or apply the so-called “plan” un- 
derstand only its skeletal organization 
and seem to lack the spirit which has 
really made it work. 

A few scattered communities are be- 
ginning to insist that their schools prac- 
tice what they preach. Trenton is an 
outstandirg example. A local citizens’ 
committee has taken a firm and suc- 
cessful stand against segregation or the 
gerrymandering of school districts to 
legalize s2gregation. The Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut state committees 
are likewise tackling the educational 
situation end are urging communities to 
substantiate their teachings by actual 
operations. As far as the national edu- 
cation and teaching groups are con- 
cerned, the majority plug for intercul- 
tural education of the students rather 
than concentrating on an object lesson 
through the elimination of segregation 
in teachinz and student allocation. 
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Public education 


An activity to which almost all race 
relations groups seem drawn is that of 
so-called public education. The defini- 
tion of the term varies all the way from 
church speeches to mass meetings, and 
from voluntary and informal get-to- 
gethers to expensive and professional 
publicity programs. (These are few 
and far between since most public edu- 
cation programs are unplanned, under- 
financed, and amateurish.) In too 
many cases, however, the public educa- 
tion program reaches only those al- 
ready initiated and convinced. 

In Los Angeles, public education 
takes the form of anti-Gerald L. K. 
Smith meetings and mass rallies against 
fascism. In Columbus, Ohio, an intelli- 
gent job is being done through a well- 
considered program of meetings, bul- 
letins, and newspaper advertisements. 
In Chicago, Denver, Milwaukee, and 
Detroit, public officials are brought in 
through official committees to report on 
their actions to citizens of the commu- 
nity in a series of meetings and con- 
ferences. In San Francisco, the public 
relations job is being approached pri- 
marily through special meetings and 
forums on specific subjects, such as 
housing and employment. 

Although the importance of and need 
for public education should not be 
minimized, possible results must be 
more carefully analyzed and more eifec- 
tive techniques developed. In the first 
place, it is uneconomical to waste time 
or money in reconvincing the convinced. 
Secondly, public education is of value 
primarily in creating a backdrop or 
climate for action but will in itself 
rarely achieve the necessary action. 
However, in this very intangible field of 
race relations, a public education pro- 
gram which can be executed according 
to a plan, and show results, if only in 
terms of newsprint, is an extremely at- 
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tractive outlet for the energies of many 
committees throughout the country. 


Netghborkhood organization 


Until city administrations feel that 


the “people” really want better race re- 
Jations, possibilities of aggressive mu- 
nicipal action are slim. Failure to real- 
ize this is one of the most inhibiting 
factors in the effectiveness of local race 
relations groups. 

The only weapon an official race re- 
lations committee can use to combat 
lack of action by the city is resignation. 
And since it can rarely move much 
ahead of community attitudes, it is the 
uno fictal citizens’ groups which must as- 
sume responsibility for organizing neigh- 
borhood thinking and for bringing pres- 
sure to bear in the right places. 

In Los Angeles, attempts are being 
made by the citizens’ Civic Unity Com- 
mittee to organize local neighborhoods, 
determine what local leadership can be 
relied upon, and secure grass-roots sup- 
port for city-wide action. In New York, 
similar steps are being taken through 
the City-Wide Citizens’ Committee on 
Harlem. In Chicago, the Back-of-the- 
Yards Community Council provides a 
workable pattern for grass-roots or- 
ganization and action.’ By and large, 
however, techniques for marshaling 
neighborhood and representative com- 
munity support for basic race relations 
programs are woefully inadequate. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Despite growing racial tensions and 
the contributing problems of recon- 
version and unemployment, community 
organizations, both official and unoffi- 
cial, are still far from realistic and ef- 
fective operation. The number and va- 


1T Agnes E, Meyer, Orderly Revolution. 
Pamphlet form of serles of articles printed in 
The Washington Post, June 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
1945; and Saul Alinsky, Reveille For Radicals 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1946). 
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riety of individuals and groups aware of 
the implications of racial friction have 
increased enormously during the war 
years, but the kind of action necessary 
to deal with the factors underlying in- 
tergroup strife and tensions has scarcely 
been approached. 


The negative side 


The following problems militate 
against successful action by local groups 
in the United States: 

1. Confronted by the enormous and 


seemingly insoluble problems behind in- > 


tergroup relations, many communities 
confine their activity to immediate pub- 
lic relations or to long-time intercul- 
tural education, while a number of 
others, in despair, have just let their 
committees die. 

2. Many local race dations commit- 
tees hesitate to face the basic problems, 
and, as a result, have established neither 
definite objectives nor programs against 
which their activities can be evaluated. 

3. Even in those instances where lo- 
cal committees understand the job, there 
are not enough effective techniques to 
accomplish it.!° 

4. Overemphasis on riot prevention 
tends not only to limit the work of com- 
munity committees to police action, but 
also inhibits any long-term program 
since absence of riots is taken to be 
synonymous with elimination of prob- 
lems. 

5. Few communities have been suc- 
cessful in securing adequate budget or 
personnel to carry out a significant pro- 
gram. (Even in the few instances where 
budgets are adequate, there are real 
limitations in finding trained ana ex- 
perienced personnel.) . 


18 The American Council on Race Relations 
is beginning to supply a portion of this need 
through publications, such as “Community Re- 
lations Manual,” ‘Manual for Official Com- 
mittees,” and “Proceedings of the Institute on 
Race Relations and Community Organization.” 
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6. Too many race relations groups 
are still telking to themselves or to each 
other, while techniques for convincing 
the unconvinced remain completely 
nebulous. 

7. Very few communities have de- 
veloped any intelligent relationship be- 
tween the official and unofficial com- 
mittees whereby unofficial groups in the 
community are used to buttress and 
stimulate action by the official commit- 
tee and city administration. Techniques 
for securing city-wide support on a 
neighborkood and pressure basis have 
not been adequately developed. 

8. Lack of legislative action on FEPC, 
the full employment bill, extension of 
Social Security benefits, and the like, 
has tended to discourage local minority 
groups and race relations committees. 
(Some few exceptions, such as the Mo- 
bilization Committee in Los Angeles 
and related groups in Hollywood, were 
stimulate to greater action in the legis- 
lative fiekd.) 


The positive side 


Despite the fact that action falls far 
short of needs, ‘recent local experience 
is a step in the right direction, and 
the scattered successes which have 
been achieved warrant continuance and 
strengthening of local organizations. 
The following are a few of the positive 
developments which, if carefully nur- 
tured, documented, and applied, will 
make for effective action at the com- 
munity level. 

1. There is an increasing awareness 
in an ever growing number of communi- 
ties of the interrelationship between the 
various minority problems and a grow- 
ing willirgness on the part of minority 
groups t band together for common 
objectives, such as housing, legislation, 
and so forth. This trend, though still 
limited, has been greatly accelerated 
during tke past few years. 

2. Moze and more communities are 
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beginning to evaluate the effectiveness’ 
and accomplishments—or Jack of ac- 
complishments—of their local race rela- 
tions committees and are seeking advice 
and assistance in the development of 
more effective programs. 

3. Despite the fact that no one com- 
munity has developed a completely 
rounded or inclusive program, increas- 
ing examples of effective techniques in 
many aspects of race relations are com- 
ing to light in various communities. 
Through documentation and analysis of 
individual successful techniques, proof 
can be given to other communities that 
integration can be achieved in housing, 
employment, city services, and recrea- 
tion, and the techniques by which this 
integration has been developed can be 
made available for general application. 

4. Labor unions, especially the CIO, 
are becoming increasingly aware oi the 
implications of good race relations to a 
strong labor movement; hence thev are 
not only establishing antidiscrimination 
committees, but are also including anti- 
discrimination clauses in their contracts. 

5. Liberal political groups, such as 
the Political Action Committee, are 
joining with race relations groups in 
their fight for national legislation in the 
field of race relations. The regular 
parties -have likewise recognized the ` 
problem of discrimination—at least in 
their platforms—and even though they 
have not taken action, can be held ac- 
countable for lack of action. 

6. Some progress is being made in 
Securing statements, and occasionally 
action, on race relations problems by 
the more conservative national organi- 
zations. (Examples are statements by 
Eric Johnston of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, the American Legion, . 
various service clubs.) Although these 
statements will not in themselves result 
in action, they do give local groups a 
peg on which they can hang requests 
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and demands for action by these more 
conservative groups. 

7. An increasing number of individu- 
als in all parts of the country are be- 
coming increasingly aware of the sig- 
nificance of race relations problems not 
only through books such as Black Boy, 
Black Metropolis, An American Di- 
lemma, A Primer for White Folks, 
What the Negro Wants, and the like, 
but also through more popular chan- 
nels, such as the Frank Sinatra movie 
short, The House I Live In, articles in 
the mass magazines, and an increasing 
number of radio programs. It remains 
to harness the concern and interest of 
these people through more effective lo- 
cal organization and action. 

8. The appointment of mayors’ com- 
mittees—although productive of real ac- 
tion in only a few communities—raises 
the problem of race relations to the 
level of official municipal concern and 
makes it possible for an alert citizenry 
to concentrate pressure for action on 
one designated spot. © 
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Although honesty and a national 
overview of recent developments force 
a pessimistic evaluation of concrete re- 
sults, similar candor cannot overlook - 
the increasing awareness and interest 
throughout the country which should, 
at least, make possible an ever expand- 
ing base of active community organiza- 
tion and action. 

It is up to the professionals in the 
field to adapt their techniques to the 
increasing opportunities for activity, to 
face the enormity of the problem 
squarely, and to develop the kind of 
program which can meet these problems 
courageously. The American Council 
on Race Relations, organized late in 
1944, one of the youngest organizations 
in the field, is aiming its program pre- 
cisely in this direction. It is actively 
engaged not only in assessing results but 
also, through its field staff, Clearing 
House, Information Service, and Pacific 
Coast Office, in studying and document- : 
ing effective techniques so that local 
groups may have tested tools for action. 


A. A. Liveright ts executive director of the American Council on Race Relations in 
Chicago. He served during the war as assistant to the executive director for field service 
of the War Manpower Commission, where he planned and set up the first area manpower 


program in Baltimore. 


His previous experience was in vocational guidance, public em- 


ployment, and personnel work, and as a lecturer at Northwestern University from 1939 


to 1942, 
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National Organizations in the Field of Race Relations ` 


By CHARLES S. JOHNSON 


T IS d-fficult, in the first place, to 

give a meaningful statistical classifi- 
cation of national organizations in the 
race relations field. Some of the most 
effective work in this field is being car- 
ried on by organizations which were 
originally set up for quite different or 
broader purposes, while others which 
might be expected to be active are doing 
very little In the recent preparation 
of a handbook of agencies in the field of 
race relations, it was developed that 
there were 123 national organizations 
whose work seemed to warrant inclu- 
sion in the volume. Eliminating from 
this total the church organizations 
(which are discussed elsewhere in this 
volume),? the agencies primarily con- 
cerned with international relations and 
oppressed peoples in foreign countries, 
a few agencies set up specifically to ad- 
vance particular legislation such as abo- 
lition of the poll tax, and individual 
labor unions, there remain 75 organiza- 
tions whick are attempting on a national 
basis to deal specifically with problems 
of intergroup relations. Even this list 
excludes Sederal agencies, although 
some of these are among the most im- 
portant in the field. 


CLASSIFICATION 


If we classify these 75 organizations 
according fo the area of their major in- 
terest, it appears that 


13 of them are primarily concerned with 
problems of Negroes or Negro-white 
relations in America 3 


1 Directory of Agencies in Race Relations, 
National, State and Local, Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, 1945. 

2 See articlz by Everett R. Clinchy. 

3 National Urban League, National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People, 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, Congress of Racial 


5 with the foreign-born ¢ 

4 with persons of Oriental descent 5 

1 with American Indians ê 

2 with Latin Americans? 

7 with Jewish problems ® 

8 with general problems of interracial, in- 
tercultural, and interfaith relations ° 

7 with the effective functioning of democ- 
racy 10 

7 with youth and recreation 11 


Equality, March on Washington Movercent, 
National Council of Negro Women, National 
Negro Congress, Southern Negro Youth Con- 
gress, Phelps Stokes Fund, interracial Film 
and Radio Guild, Alpha Kappe2 Alpha Sorcrity 
Non-Partisan Council, Entertainment Industry 
Emergency Committee, 

4 American Committee for the Protection of 
the Foreign Born, American Federation of In- 
ternational Institutes, Immigrants’ Protective 
League, Americans-All—Immigrants-All, Com- 
mon Council for American Unity. ; 

5 Committee on Resettlement of Japanese 
Americans, Japanese American Citizens Leazue, 
National Japanese American Student Reloca- 
tion Council, Pacific Coast Committee on 
American Principles and Fair Play. 

8 Indian Rights Association. 

T League of United Latin-American Citi- 
zens, Pan-American Good Neighbor Forum. 

8 American Jewish Committee, Amer-can 
Jewish Congress, Anti-Defamation League of 
B’nai B’rith, American Anti-Bigotry Commit- 
tee, Jewish Labor Committee, National Ccun- 
cil of Jewish Women, National Refugee Serv- 
ice, 
® American Council on Race Relations, Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews, Bu- 


_reau for Intercultural Educaticn, Intercultural 
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Education Workshop, League for Fair Play, 
Conference Against Intolerance in America, 
League for National Unity, Writers War Board 
Committee to Combat Race Hatred. 

10 Conference on Science, Philosophy, and 
Religion; Council fer Democracy; Naticnal 
Federation for Constitutional Liberties; Na- 
tional League of Women Vcters; Southem 
Conference for Human Welfare; Union for 
Democratic Action. 

11 Boys Clubs of America, Boy Scouts of 
America, Girl Scouts of America, YMCA, 
YWCA, Youthbuilders, American Youth for 
Democracy. 
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5 with labor 7? 

2 with civil liberties 

7 with education in schools and institu- 
tions 18 

3 with adult education 14 

1 with art 15 

1 with housing 18 

1 with veterans 1" 

1 with conditions in agriculture 18 


A classification of the 75 organiza- 
tions on the basis of strategies and tech- 
niques gives the following result: 15 
agencies engage to some extent in pro- 
grams of action and community organi- 
zation; 13 are concerned with educa- 
tion in the schools; 37 carry on some 
form of adult education program; 10 
promote cultural and recreational ac- 
tivities; 5 act through the courts to se- 
cure legal redress; 11 engage in serious 
research; and 7 are active primarily in 
promoting legislation. These are by no 
means mutually exclusive functions; 
actually, an organization may have sev- 
eral functions. 

Still a third method of classification 
might be made on the basis of political 
ideologies, beginning with the right or 
conservative wing and moving through 
the middle toward the extreme left. 
This suggests that ideologies have some- 
thing to do with techniques and with 
the type of individual or group toward 


12 American Labor Education Service, Jew- 
ish Labor Committee, Workers Defense League, 
National CIO Committee to Abolish Discrimi- 
nation, International Workers Order. 

18 Association for Childhood Education; 
American Council on Education; American 
Education Fellowship; American Federation of 
Teachers, Committee on Cultural Minorities; 
American Teachers Association; National Edu- 
cation Association; General Education Board 
(Southern states). 

14 American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion; Public Affairs Committee; American 
Film Center, Committee on Mass Education 
in Race Relations. 

15 International Print Society. 

16 National Committee on Housing. 

17 American Veterans’ Committee. 

18 National Sharecroppers Fund. 
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which the program is directed. Such a 
classification would be weighted toward 
the left in the case of organizations in 
the race relations field as compared with 
an ideology scale for the country as a 
whole. There are quarters in which 
any attempt to improve relations be- 
tween racial groups (except by segre- 
gation and suppression) is regarded as 
radical. 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 


Among the groups primarily con- 
cerned with Negroes and Negro-white 
relationships, the outstanding agency is 
the National Urban League. The 
league has been interracial since its 
founding in 1910; but it has grown 
enormously, not only in size but also 
in its conception of its functions and in 
the scope of its work. It was organized 
to stimulate the provision of social serv- 
ices to Negroes in urban centers. It 
functions now as an interpreter of the 
Negro population to the community at 
large, as adviser to governmental agen- 
cies and industries, and as leader in the 
development of community action pro- 
grams to provide for the adjustment 
and social needs, primarily of in-migrant 
Negro workers. Through fifty-one ac- 
tive local branches the Urban League is 
in a strategic position to make its pres- 
ence felt on the local level. 

During the last war, the most valu- 
able contribution of the league was per- 
haps in stimulating the employment of 
Negroes in war industries and in coun- 
seling employers in effective integration 
of Negro workers. The league’s Indus- 
trial Relations Laboratory project, con- 
centrated on 300 plants employing about 
150,000 Negroes, advised on personnel 


. policies and in-plant situations, and 


ironed out racial problems. Still more 
recently it has turned attention to plan- 
ning and stimulating community pro- 
grams in certain war industry centers in 


` 
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which prob.ems have resulted from the 
migration of Negro workers and failure 
to provide jor their social needs. 

The league has long published a 
magazine, Opportunity, but it is only 
beginning 2 more intensive attempt to 
influence public opinion. Recently it 
has issued several excellent pamphlets 
on such specific subjects as housing and 
employment, addressed to the average 
uninformed citizen. The effectiveness 
of the organization in local communi- 
ties has ofzen been hampered by the 
difficulty of securing effective repre- 
sentation from the white community. 
In meeting the challenge of the chang- 
ing times, it has had to overcome the 
fact that -ocally in past years the 
branches have often been thought of 
and functioned as strictly Negro social 
service ager.cies. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ÅD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 


The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, somewhat 
more militant than the National Urban 
League but devoted to the same ends of 
equal opportunity and the abolition of 
discrimination against Negro Americans, 
seeks its objectives through court ac- 
tion and the organization and stimula- 


tion of public opinion. The NAACP is. 


interracial in principle, but its 750 lo- 
cal branches, youth councils, and col- 
lege chapters are preponderantly Negro. 
Its usefulness is in arousing public opin- 
ion against Injustice to Negroes, and in 
making effective use of funds collected 
in this cause to combat specific evils 
such as lynching, disenfranchisement, 
discriminaticn in legal procedures, un- 
equal distribution of funds for public 
education, end discrimination in em- 
ployment and labor unions. The 
NAACP is more effective on the na- 
tional than on the local level, and its 
technique is to combat rather than con- 
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vert. But it plays an indispensable part 
in maintaining unremitting pressure on 
national and local legal machinery in 
the interest of nondiscriminatory en- 
forcement of the law. 


CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 


An entirely different type of organi- 
zation, still in its infancy but perhaps 
worthy of mention because of its very 
different techniques, is the Congress of 
Racial Equality. This is a loose fed- 
eration of local Committees of Racial 
Equality, the purpose of which is to 
eliminate all racial discrimination by 
interracial, direct, nonviolent acticn. 


- There are about fifteen local groups in 


cities of the North and the West, one 
as far south as Missouri. They combat 
discrimination by visiting, in mixad 
groups, restaurants and other pubtic 
places, by peaceful picketing, by cr- 
ganizing interracial meetings, and by 
other direct but peaceful action meth- 
ods. Though they lack funds and in- 
fluence, these groups are likely to be 
made up of persons who are unstinting 
with time and devotion, and they have 
had many successes in individual in- 
stances in changing discriminatory prac- 
tices. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF FOUNDATIONS 


Two foundations whose primary in- 
‘terests have been in the problems of 
American Negroes should be mentioned. 
The first is the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
whose program has evolved from én 
emphasis on the construction of schools 
for Negro children in the South to its 
present emphasis on general efforts to 
improve race relations throughout the 
country. Activities of the latter sort 
include grants to a number of agencies 
working in this sphere, the preparation 
of special studies and reports, the dis- 
tribution of books and pamphlets, and 
conferences and consultation with in- 
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` terested groups. In addition, the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund is at present support- 
ing an educational program for teachers 
for work in the rural schools of the 
South, both Negro and white; and 
awards about seventy fellowships an- 
nually for exceptionally promising Ne- 
groes, white southerners, and persons of 
any race or creed who are working or 
planning to work in the field of race 
relations. 

The actual results of the Rosenwald 
Fund’s activities, especially in the field 
of race. relations, are difficult to evalu- 
ate, since they are directed largely to 
the support and stimulation of other 
agencies, some of which are only be- 
ginning their work. These include the 
Southern Regional Council, the Ameri- 
can Council on Race Relations, the Bu- 
reau for Intercultural Education, the 
Industrial Relations Laboratory of the 
National Urban League, and others. 
The extent to which these agencies can 
give effective direction to race relations 
programs in the next ten or twenty 
years will be the eventual measure of 
the value of the Rosenwald Fund’s 
work, 

The field of work of the Phelps Stokes 
Fund has been mainly that of Negro 
education and race relations in this 
country and in Africa, and Negro hous- 
ing in New York City. Among its ac- 
tivities have been the publishing for the 
United States Government of the re- 
port on Negro Education in the U.S. ÁA., 
1916; the organization of the Citizens 
Housing Council in New York City; 
and the organization of the Committee 
on Negro Americans in Defense Indus- 
tries. The fund is now especially con- 
cerned with advancing projects in the 
interest of improving the training of 
Negro rural ministers, in promoting 
mutually sympathetic race relations 
through education, and in the work of 
advancing education in Liberia. The 
recent appointment of Dr. Channing 
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Tobias as director of the Phelps Stokes 
Fund is believed to be the first appoint- 
ment of a Negro American to head a 
representative national, educational, or 
philanthropic organization other than 
those organizations which are composed 
mainly or exclusively of Negroes. 

There are other foundations whose 
primary interests have not been in the 
field of race relations, but which have 
made substantial contributions in this 
area in different ways. The Carnegie 
Corporation financed the monumental 
study of the Negro in the United States 
begun in 1938 under the direction of 
Dr. Gunnar Myrdal and eventuating in 
the recent publication of Dr. Myrdal’s 
An American Dilemma and four com- 
panion volumes. The study as a whole 
provides a storehouse of material which 
may have crucial importance for com- 
ing developments in this field. The 
General Education Board, by its gener- 
ous contributions to Negro education, 
and more recently to programs looking 
toward the improvement of race rela- 
tions and the lifting of the general level 
of life in the southern states, is also an 
important factor in this field. Like the 
Rosenwald Fund, the General Educa- 
tion Board is now putting emphasis on 
the stimulation of race relations pro- 
grams to be carried out by other agen- 
cies. An example of this is the grant 
to the National Urban League, first for 
the development of a southern field pro- 
gram and second for community rela- 
tions programs in selected war industry 
centers. 


Common COUNCIL FOR AMERICAN 
UNITY 


There are agencies whose primary in- 
terest has been that of working among 
the foreign-born, but which, in com- 
bating intolerance against nationality 
groups, have inevitably extended their 
interest to the problems of racial and 
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religious intolerance in the American 
scene. Notable among these agencies 
is the Ccmon Council for American 
Unity, publishers of Common Ground, 
the leading magazine in the United 
States dezling with EET and 
interracial problems. 

Probably the special aceite ot the 
Common Council for American Unity 
in the field of race relations is that, 
through its weekly releases and radio 
program service for the foreign language 
press and radio broadcasters, it carries 
an adult education program in the field 
of intergrcup understanding to foreign 
language zroups which are often an 
easy prey to ideas of intolerance, A 
new departure in 1944 was that of send- 
ing Langston Hughes, the Negro poet, 
to speak and spend a day in twenty-five 
high schools in different communities. 


JEWISH ORGANIZATIONS 


Many o: the national Jewish organi- 
zations are increasingly active in the 
field of race relatiens, recognizing the 
indivisibilicy of prejudice and racist phi- 
losophies. Probably the most signifi- 
cant recent undertaking in this field 
by a Jewish agency is the Commission 
on Community Interrelations of the 
American Jewish Congress. This com- 
mission is assembling a working staff of 
trained experts in social research and 
community action who will carry on 
surveys and field research programs di- 
rected toward finding out what must be 
known about Jews and non-Jews in or- 
-der to combat anti-Semitism effectively. 
Results of the research are to be directly 
geared into programs of action which 
will be an integral part of the work of 
the commission. 

In addit‘on to this experimental ven- 
ture, the American Jewish Congress, the 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, 
the National Council of Jewish Women, 
and other national Jewish organizations 
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are all active in educational programs `“ 
against intolerance, directed both to 
their own members and to the general 
public, and in support of legislative 
measures which tend to equalize oppor- 
tunities in the economic, political, and 
social spheres. 


PROMOTING GENERAL INTERGROUP 
AMITY 


A number of national organizations 
direct their activities toward better in- 
tergroup relations in general, whether 
these relationships are interfaith, inter- 
racial, or intercultural. The’ Naticnal 
Conference of Christians and Jews car- 
ries on an educational program for bet- 
ter understanding between all groups, 
although the major emphasis has been 
on interfaith relationships. The strategy 
of the conference is .to reach people in 
their own organizations through speeches 
and programs provided by the confer- 
ence. Single speakers, trio teams of 
priest, minister, and rabbi, or teams of 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish laymen 
are sent to organizations requesting a 
program, such as parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, men’s clubs, women’s clubs, 
church organizations, and professicnal 
and labor groups. Moving pictures and 
literature are also circulated. Special 
teams toured most of the large Army 
camps in the United States and Alaska. 
Assembly programs and discussion 
groups in schools are also sponsored. 

The conference is now conducting an 
experiment through the American Coun- 
cil on Education. A proiessional staff 
is working with fourteen school systems . 
exploring effective programs of teach- 
ing intergroup relations, and attempting 
to find techniques which combine ade- 
quate intellectual education with edu- 
cation for attitudes and skills necessary 
for democratic group living. Work is 
also being done with nine teachers 
colleges on a program of pre-service 
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“training. Radio programs, pulpit inter- 
changes, human relations seminars, and 
clergymen’s institutes are among other 
techniques used by the conference. 
This type of program may be con- 
trasted with that of the relatively new 
American Council on Race _ Relations, 


which envisions its role as that of stimu- ; 


lating action by local groups and ex- 
perimenting with techniques and mate- 
rials, rather than a direct approach to 
the public. Some of the activities which 
the council is now carrying on include: 
(1) bringing facts about the most effec- 
tive techniques in race relations pro- 
grams to the attention of community 
action groups; (2) working with com- 
munity groups in developing new tech- 
niques; (3) providing a general clear- 
inghouse of specific information for all 
interracial and unity groups; (4) ob- 
taining the co-operation of national or- 
ganizations, each working on specific 
aspects of race relations, in over-all 
plans for action; (5) stimulating the 
development of more effective informa- 
tional techniques and materials dealing 
with intergroup relations in the com- 
munications and entertainment fields; 
(6) working closely with government 
agencies both in handling tasks which 
cannot be done by the Government and 
in stimulating additional action by 
Government; (7) in conjunction with 
other organizations, developing educa- 
tional materials for the public at large. 

The Bureau for Intercultural Educa- 
tion, as its name implies, is specifically 
geared to the development of better 
intergroup relationships through the 
schools. With increased support in the 
past year, the bureau has greatly ex- 
panded its activities, which include: 
(1) service to public schools in the tech- 
niques of intercultural education, in- 
cluding field programs in certain school 
systems which reach out into the com- 
munity in addition to work with the 
teachers, the pupils, and the school ad- 
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ministrators; (2) personnel training 
programs for teachers and administra- 
tors through summer workshops, special 
courses and seminars, and aids to teach- 
ers colleges; (3) the development of 
materials, growing out of the experience 
of the bureau or designed to meet needs 
which it encounters; (4) co-operation 
with educational, governmental, and 
other agencies along lines of the bu- 
reau’s interests. There are now eleven 
full-time members on the professional 
staff of the bureau, and increasing inter- 
est in, its work is being shown by key 
educators in the country and by citi- 
zens’ groups which desire help in school 
projects. 


PROMOTING DEMOCRACY 


A number of national agencies have 
been founded to promote, through re- 
search, public education, or action pro- 
grams, the democratic way of life and 
to strengthen the functioning of democ- 
racy in the United States. Inescapably, 
these agencies have found themselves 
concerned with problems of intergroup 
relationships; because intergroup ten- 
sions, antagonisms, and injustices are so 
patently the principal stumbling block 
on the road to a truly democratic 
America. . 

Thus the Conference on Science, Phi- 
losophy and Religion, organized “to en- 
able men with different types of experi- 
ence and different intellectual disciplines 
to bring together their various types of 
knowledge and methods of research on 
the basic problems facing democracy in 
our day,” has put its major emphasis, 
in meetings and publications, on group 
tensions and techniques for the improve- 
ment of intercultural relations. 

The Council for Democracy, formed 
in 1940 to “establish a fighting faith in 
democracy and the democratic process,” 
has engaged actively from its beginning 
in both the fact-finding and the policy 
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phases of Negro-white relations in 
Ameriza. A public opinion poll of ex- 
istent opinion in this area was made 
. the basis of future activities. These ac- 
tivities have ‘been as follows: (1) pro- 
grams designed to improve economic 
opport nities for Affetican Negroes, in- 
cluding surveys, publications, confer- 
ences with management representatives, 
and a “guide for the employer in intro- 
ducing Negroes as new workers”; (2) 
a conference of representatives of Ne- 
gro newspapers and white press execu- 
tives, which resulted in recommenda- 
tions or: which the council is working; 
(3) advisory and consultant services to 
local communities in working out pro- 
cedures for dealing with problems in- 
_ volving race relations; (4) develop- 
ment of a program to stimulate housing 
construc-ion to meet the need of Ne- 
groes, with emphasis on the role of pri- 
vate enterprise; (5) a study of profes- 
sional scrools attached to northern uni- 
versities to determine the extent of 
racial discrimination. 

Very different in approach, although 
similar ir their objectives, are such or- 
ganizations as the National Federation 
for Constitutional Liberties and the 
Union for Democratic Action. These 
function almost entirely to stimulate 
and mobilize public opinion in support 
of measures, men, and policies which are 
in line wich the democratic philosophy 
» of these organizations and against those 
which are contrary to it. 


‘YcutH ORGANIZATIONS 


Most of the youth organizations, 
such as the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, 
the YWCA, and the YMCA, are increas- 
ingly conscious of their responsibility 
not only to extend their services to all 
_. groups in the population, but also to 
encourage democratic living and posi- 
tive democratic attitudes in the young 
people with whom they are working. 
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Tn all these organizations, however, the 
picture is very mixed, since the newer 
trends are found side by side with the 
older segregated and discriminatory pat- 
terns, and there are many communities 
in which the practices and the adminis- 
trative organizations are not consistent 
with the stated philosophy of the or- 
ganization or the verbal content of pro- 
gram materials. 

The greatest advance in method and 
practice appear to have been made by 
the YWCA. The following is quoted 
from an unpublished statement on the 
role of the YWCA in the field of race 
relations: 


Between 1936 and 1940 a country-wide 
study of the YWCA as a laboratory for 
democratic functioning focused attention 
on Association practices and sharpened 
general awareness—-by young club girl as 
well as by board member—that in a demo- 
cratic organization all elements in the 
membership must be represented in policy- 
making groups and share in the vital proc- 
esses affecting Association development. 
This emphasis accelerated the process by 
which Negro women became membezs of 
boards and committees, program volun- 
teers, etc.; by 1943 over twelve thousand 
were recorded in a wide range of volunteer 
leadership positions. 

On another front, the YWCA Public Af- 
fairs program—the program of education 
and action on Federal social legislation— 
has made racial issues one of the three ma- 
jor elements in its platform. 

But undoubtedly the factor that has 
proved the greatest test of Association sin- 
cerity and provided one of its greatest op- 
portunities is the institutional aspect of the 
YWCA. ... Any YWCA that operates a 
residence, a cafeteria, a camp or a swim- 
ming pool must make a decision with the 
first Negro applicant. Undoubtedly insti- 
tutional questions have forced the pace m 
general and have kept Association discus- 
sions of racial matters to a sound, practical 
level. The interest in interracial advance 
is apparent in the Associations of every 
region and every state, but the timing and 
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* consistency of forward steps vary widely 
from Association to Association. In gen- 
eral outside the South, Associations are not 
organizing new racial branches, and a 
goodly number of Associations are giving 
up racial branches or (in the large cities) 
turning racial branches into geographical 
branches where members of all races may 
participate. 


The national YWCA is now follow- 
ing up its earlier study with a more in- 
tensive one dealing with local inter- 
racial experience, both successful and 
unsuccessful, with a view to developing 
effective techniques for.sound progress 
toward democracy on all levels of 
YWCA activity. The organization has 
a total constituency of about three mil- 
lion, of whom more than a million 
women and girls are in clubs, classes, 
camps, and informal group-work where 
personal contact is continuous and in- 
tensive enough to affect attitudes. Of 
this number of young women, between 
9 and 10 per cent are Negroes. The 
association is therefore in a position to 
exert considerable influence in the field 
of race relations. 


LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


In an equally and perhaps even more 
strategic position are the national labor 
organizations and related agencies. In 
the field of recreation, white and Negro 
labor members are left to decide matters 
for themselves; but the business of earn- 
ing a living is an integral and absolutely 
necessary part of life experience. Les- 
sons learned on the job and in the 
union, therefore, are likely to stick. 
The policies and activities of labor or- 
ganizations, therefore, are among the 
most important national factors in race 
relations. 

Although the day-to-day practices of 
local unions are the crucial educational 
factors in this area, from the point of 
view of agencies the most notable is the 
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National CIO Committee to Abolish 
Discrimination, which is the institu- 
tional expression of the policy of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
“to bring about the effective organiza- 
tion of the working men and women of 
America regardless of race, creed, color, 
or nationality.” The National Com- 
mittee acts largely as a policy-making 
and advisory body, leaving the actual 
administration of the CIO antidiscrimi- 
natory policies, as far as possible, to 
antidiscrimination committees in each 
industrial union council, whether state, 
county, or municipal, and to committees 
of the individual international unions. 
Much of the director’s time is given to 
setting up and aiding in the formation 
of programs for these committees, which 
have been established in a total of 92 
industrial union councils and 8 inter- 
national unions. 

The National Committee refers all 
cases of discrimination to the appropri- 
ate state or local committee, but fol- 
lows the disposition of each case closely 
and is ready to aid in its solution. It 
also organizes regional and local con- 
ferences, provides suitable literature 
and materials, and co-operates with na- 
tional groups having similar interests. 
Emphasis is placed on community edu- 
cation, as well as intra-union education 
and action. The committee also forms 
and maintains contacts with govern- 
mental agencies to ensure full Negro 
participation in their programs, and 
works through the medium of the press 
to broaden the character of CIO public 
relations. Materials are supplied and 
recommendations made to other na- 
tional and local agencies of the CIO to 
stimulate and aid development of pro- 
grams in fields in which race relations 
are a factor, such as housing and pro- 
grams for veterans. It is now sponsor- 
ing, even though with outside aid, a 
labor scholarship project, available to 
white and Negro southerners actively 
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engaged in trade union activities. The 
purpose is to develop over the years a 
trained group of trade unionists in the 
Southern states, where economic and 
racial problems are particularly crucial. 

The American Labor Education Serv- 
ice is also giving emphasis to race rela- 
tions, and carrying on some interesting 
experimental work. Organized to stimu- 
late educational work among worker 
groups, the Education Service is now 
giving special attention to the problems 
of minority groups in all phases of its 
work, and to the need to strengthen the 
participation of minority groups in trade 
union affairs. In co-operation with the 
State Industrial Union Council of the 
CIO in New Jersey, the Education Serv- 
ice has for over a year been carrying on 
an intensive program through which it 
is hoped to (1) assist local unions to 
develop effective techniques for chang- 
ing attitudes of union members; (2) 
develop leadership among members of 
minority groups within the union; (3) 
encourage union participation in com- 
munity action programs dealing with 
. interracial problems; and (4) work out 
measures for dealing with specific prob- 
lems of discrimination. 


EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


All the national agencies in the field 
of education are now interesting them- 
selves to a greater or less degree in de- 
veloping techniques for intercultural 
education, and in the promotion of 
democratic living through the schools. 
Probably the most active of these or- 
ganizations is the American Council on 
Education. Many of the projects and 
publications of the council in past years 
have been concerned with intergroup 
relations in the United States and in 
the educational possibilities for dealing 
with these problems. The National 
Youth Commission and the Teacher 
Education Commission were both con- 
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cerned with these problems, the former 
having sponsored an important series of 
volumes on the personality problems ‘of 
Negro youth. 

At present the council is engaged in 
five projects developed with the aid of 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews: (1) a study of teaching ma- 
terials in intergroup relations, to ascer- 
tain what is now available, to evaluate 
it, and to make recommendations for 
improvements; (2) studies in the rela- 
tion of religion to education, and of 
both to good social relations, being car- 
ried on by a Committee on Religion and 
Public Education; (3) a project for the 
experimental development, in a selected 
group of teacher-training institutions, 
of programs for the pre-service educa- 
tion of teachers in respect to intergroup 
relations; (4) a yearbook on intergroup 
relations, to present case studies and 
principles for intergroup education as 
carried on in the field of social studies; 
and (5) a program for the systematic 
development of aspects of intergroup 
education in public school systems, un- 
der which a group of selected, co-op- 
erating schools are to be aided in the 
development of such enterprises in in- 
tergroup education as seem most worth 
while in them individually. Aid is given 
in the form of continuous consultative 
service, selected personnel, and basic 
materials. The program, begun early in 
1945 in Pittsburgh, Cleveland, South 
Bend, and Milwaukee, will be extended 
to include some twenty-five schools. 


GROUND INADEQUATELY COVERED 


The foregoing summary of specific 
agencies is by no means complete, but 
represents an attempt to call attention 
to what seem to be the most impcrtant 
programs now being carried on by na- 
tional agencies in the field of race rela- 
tions as such. In evaluating briefly the 
total picture, two approaches can be 
made: One is to suggest groups in our 
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national life that are not being reached 
by educational programs or being drawn 
into programs of action; the second is 
to call attention to problem areas to 
which little attention is being given on 
an effective national scale. 

From the point of view of groups to 
be reached, it appears at once that the 
most comprehensive educational effort 
is being directed toward the’ children in 
the schools, more particularly the school 
children in the North and the West. 


The programs being developed in this - 


area are increasingly being based on 
sound scientific research, and there is a 
growing understanding that the ad- 
ministrative structure and activities of 
the schools play as important a part in 
such programs as does the content of 
instruction. There are also increasing 
efforts on the one hand to reach the 
community at large through the schools, 
and on the other to reinforce what is 
done in the schools by work in the com- 
munity. 

In spite of the plethora of mass meet- 
ings and lecture forums, no such serious 
research and attention have been di- 
rected to the question (a much more 
difficult one) of how to change atti- 
tudes in adults. The Commission on 
Community Interrelations is a step in 
this direction, but is largely restricted 
to anti-Semitism. Important beginnings 
are being made through some of the 
church groups (not included in this sur- 
vey) and among labor groups. How- 
ever, it appears that almost no sys- 
tematic effort is being directed toward 
the membership of the older union 
groups, such as the railroad brother- 
hoods and the craft unions in the 
American Federation of Labor. No 
agencies, except the Council for De- 
mocracy and the Urban League in a 
limited way, have made effective effort 
to reach industrial and commercial man- 
agement. The more liberal management 
groups, such as the United States Cham- 
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ber of Commerce under the leadership 
of Eric Johnston, or the new Council of 
American Business, might well estab- 
lish a national committee of American 
businessmen on race relations. 

With respect to problems not receiv- 
ing adequate coverage on a national 
scale, attention might be called first to 
interminority problems, which are in- 
creasing in intensity throughout the 
country. Although each minority group 
has its own organizations dedicated to 
the advancement of the particular 
group, there is little or no effective or- 
ganization or program working to bring 
together these various minorities for a 
concerted effort along the lines which 
are of vital interest to them all—unless 
the National Committee for a Perma- 
nent FEPC may be described as a step 
in this direction. 

Another problem widely recognized, 
but not the concern of any particular 
national agency, is that of residential re- 
strictions based on race or religion, as 
these restrictions affect wholesome com- 
munity development. From the point of 
view of actual social consequences, an 
effective attack on such restrictions 
Seems as important as an attack on dis- 
crimination in employment. The whole 
problem of segregation, in fact, seems 
to demand not only study of its opera- 
tion and effects on a national scale, but 
likewise an educational and action pro- 
gram on a similar scale. 

To suggest these inadequately cov- 
ered problem areas is not to suggest a 
new agency for each problem. The 
most wholesome development would 
probably not be more such special or- 
ganizations, but the taking over of these 
special objectives as a routine function 
of general organizations. For the pres- 
ent, however, until the general agencies 
in such fields as education, economic 
problems, housing, and social welfare 
accept the study and solution of special 
minority problems within the general 
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field as a normal part of their programs, . seems essential. These agencies should’ 
the further development of special race exist, however, not as vested interests, 
relations programs and organizations but to make themselves unnecessary. 


Charles S. Johnson, Lttt.D., is director of the Department of Social Sciences at Fisk 
University, Nashville, Tennessee; director of the Race Relations Division of the Juhus 
Rosenwald Fund, and of the American Missionary Assoctation; president of the Southern 
Sociological Society, and of the Sociological Research Association; and author of Patterns 
oj Negro Segregation and other volumes. 


The Effort of Organized Religion 


By Everett R. CLINCHY 


N controlling group prejudice the role 

of organized religion is primary. The 

three reasons why this is so form the 
argument of this article. 

(1) The central element in the struc- 
ture of a group's existence is its religion. 
If that religion inculcates fear, mistrust, 
and hostility toward out-group people, 
or tolerates an extreme degree of group 
loyalty which amounts to arrogance, 
bigotry, and chauvinism, then in that 
case religion becomes a first cause of 
group prejudice. This holds true for 
groups which bind their members to- 
gether around materialistic doctrines or 
economic dogmas or totalitarian na- 
tionalism, as well as theistic religion. 

(2) If religion, with its sense of right 
and wrong, its motivation for goodness, 
truth, beauty, and righteousness is omit- 
ted from the approach to prejudice, then 
prejudice will not be overcome. Dealing 
only with the intellect, the emotions, and 
the folkways will always remain a par- 
tial solution. 

(3) Understanding is the cement 
which can meke “one world” out of 
fragmentary groups. Now that the 
emotions of group prejudice—fear, hate, 
and spite—have atomic weapons at their 
disposal, understanding has become the 
sine qua non of survival. The verb éo 
love, which is the first commandment of 
every religion, must be interpreted as 
meaning also to understand. 

Let us consider these three points. 


RELIGION AS CENTRAL ELEMENT 


‘The. central element in the structure 
of a group’s existence ts religion. What 
is “a group”? A child is not born into 
the civilized human species at large. 
Every child is born into a particular 
“culture group,” a segment of civiliza- 


tion with particular insights, tastes, 
ways of doing, and a collective “indi- 
viduality.” A culture is a complex 
whole which includes knowledge, beliefs, 
art, morals, law, customs, and any other 
capabilities and habits acquired by man 
as a member of society. Each group 
has a self-conscious sense of individual 
importance. “We, the People.” Each 
group believes its solutions to human 
problems are superior. Each group is 
missionary-minded about extending rec- 
ognition of the merit and where possible 
the adoption of its values and customs 
by other groups. Each group has a will 
to live, and if its continuity is threatened 
it will become aggressive, and will fight 
to preserve its existence. 

The heart and will of every culture 
lies in the beliefs of the group: that is, 
its religion. Without convictions about 
what is good, and without specific beliefs 
about its goals and the means to attain 
them, a group’s esprit will decline, and 
the group will perish. 

On a yardstick of group attitudes the 
zero point might be indicated as the ex- 
treme of defeatism, disillusionment, and 
self-distrust. The 36-inch opposite ex- 
treme is blind, fanatical chauvinism, 
group jingoism, accompanied by fear. 
intolerance, and contempt for outsiders. 
To control prejudice group leaders must 
work for a golden mean of group loy- 
alty, and avoid both extremes. 

Because religion is the essential care 
of every culture, the organizers of this 
discipline have the responsibility to take 
into account the fact that individuals in 
“other groups” have similar convictions 
and feelings. Moreover, the religious 
leaders of every group have the duty to 
realize that the age-old habit of despis- 


1E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture (7th Ed., 
Vol I; New York: Brentano’s, 1924), p. 14. 
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ing, fearing, and mistrusting “other- 
group” people no longer can be tol- 
erated. Atomic weapons in the hands 


of fearful, greedy, and hateful groups ` 


will lead to the annihilation of all 
groups. 

But outmoding intolerance is nega- 
tive. The positive inculcation of appre- 
ciation and understanding of out-group 
people is necessary. Organized religion 
must take the lead in every group to 
cultivate intergroup good will and the 
disposition to co-operate with other 
groups on common ends. The president 
of the Rockefeller Foundation has said 
what all thoughtful people are coming 
to believe: in the atomic age brother- 
hood has become a condition of survival. 


METHODS oF OVERCOMING PREJUDICE 


Religion is one of the fundaments in 
coping with prejudice: three other bas- 
ics are instructing minds, conditioning 
emotions, reconstructing folkways and 
mores. 

Every school and home can use these 
four approaches to the control of group 
prejudice as well as can church parishes. 
To omit the spiritual factor, however, 
hampers advances by the other three. 


Intellectual approach 


The intellectual approach by any one 
group includes facts about the true na- 
’ ture, ends, and aims of every other 
group. It goes on to point out ends and 
aims which are common to all Ameri- 
can groups, Protestant, Catholic, Jew; 
white, Negro, Oriental; or, in the case 
of international peace, ends and aims 
which America, England, Russia, and 
China share in common, and share with 
every smaller nation, too. The third 
step is to get individuals of each group 
~ to work together on these common ends. 


Emotional aptroach 
The approach to emotions includes 
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the various intergroup experiences by 
which feelings and emotional associa- 
tions that are pleasing, warm, attractive, 
and joyous are built into the conscious 
Memories and into the automatic re- 
sponse bonds of individuals. We may 
accept as true the point that children are 
not born with prejudices or with any 
emotional feelings whatsoever with re- 
gard to people of any singular creed, 
nationality, or color. Emotional reac- 
tions are built into personalities by both 
formal and informal education, from the 
earliest years onward. 

Moreover, these emotionalized atti- 
tudes can be artificially controlled. 
There is the widely known case of Peter, 
the child conditioned in a laboratory to 
like snakes and fear rabbits, and then 
reconditioned to fear snakes and enjoy 
association with rabbits. ‘That process 
goes on consciously or unwittingly in 
every Sunday school class every week. 
Children absorb their teachers’ prejudice 
or emancipation. The tone of voice, the 
sarcasm, the lift of the eyebrow, the 
kind of humor, are as potent instruction 
as uttered words. Such direct lessons as 
those in the synagogue which deal with 
the emergence of Christianity, and in 
Christian churches those lessons which 
deal with the Crucifixion, leave highly 
emotionalized attitudes often of life-long 
importance, good or bad for human rela- 
tions. Organized religion can at every 
age-level set up goals for the fixing of 
feelings with specified targets. A dis- 
position toward friendliness, apprecia- 
tion, fair play, teamwork, can be built 
for Protestants, Catholics, Jews, Cau- 
casoids, Negroids, Mongoloids, Russians, 
English, French, Scandinavians, Ger- 
mans, Italians, Chinese, Japanese, In- 
dians, and so on through the list of spe- 
cific culture groups. It must be done in 
terms of specific individuals. Obviously 
it is as unscientific and as irrational to 
“love” whole groups of people as to 
generalize and “hate” entire groups. 
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Reconstructing folkways and mores’ 


The third approach to organized re- 
ligion’s educational control of prejudice 
is to create habits, folkways, and cus- 
toms with moral sanctions which bridge 
group isolation. Folkways, like fash- 
ions, can be manipulated. Leaders in a 
high school, a college student body, and 
in a church parish or community neigh- 
borhood can set examples for intergroup 
teamwork which will be imitated. Again, 
clergymen can exhibit co-operation on 
civic tasks which will set a style for 
intercultural collaboration. 

In the past twenty years the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews has 
arranged a half million occasions when 
Americans who are Protestants, Roman 
Catholics, and Jews have met together 
to consider common concerns. That il- 
lustrates a process intentionally planned 
and worked for, to bring into being a 
new folkway. Every item of local co- 
operation, no matter how little, will 
strengthen that social habit, and lessen 
prejudice. This does not mean that all 
contacts reduce prejudice. Increasing 
contacts in New York subways may in- 
crease dislike and hostility. But carry- 
ing people beyond that stage to a reali- 
zation of common civic purposes and 
sympathetic understanding will fulfill 
the conditions necessary for democratic 
intergroup living. 


Mottvation 

The fourth factor in the educational 
approach to prejudice is motivation. 
Spiritual propulsion against prejudice 
has one source in the nobility of patri- 
otism. “One nation indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all” defines a 
high degree of patriotism which makes 
those who despise or discriminate 
against other groups of humans really 
un-American. The basic source of moti- 
vation against prejudice comes from re- 
ligion. Bigotry born of pride and con- 
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tempt is a sin. When the Pope said 
that anti-Semitism is a sin he labeled 
it properly. 

This is what is meant by saying that 
science and enlightehment are not 
enough. Among those who are at heart 
anti-Semitic are college graduates (who 
know the facts of the social sciences) 
and bankers (who are not economically 
insecure or frustrated) and community 
leaders (who have co-operated with 
Jews on social tasks). And yet many 
manumitted intellectuals are predisposed 
to discriminate against al! Jews, whether 
in respect to jobs, hotel reservations, 
club memberships, or political offices. 
The first cause is the “dark and terrible 
evil in the soul of man,” as an orthodox 
theologian like Reinhold Niebuhr put it. 
The psychiatrist agrees here with the 
theologian. One conquers such preju- 
dice only when one uncovers hidden 
pride, and prays, “Search me, O God, 
and know my heart: try me, and know 
my thoughts: and see if there be any 
wicked way in me, and lead me in the 
way everlasting.” Prejudice ultimately 
must be cured by repentance, and not by 
enlightenment alone. 
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Each organized religion, then, should -- 


use all knowledge that education, anthro- 
pology, sociology, history, and psychol- 
ogy can contribute to control prejudice. 
But it must not stop there. Religion 
has within it additional resources not 
found in science. The sin of man lies 
in his idolatry, either consciously or sub- 
consciously making himself, his culture 
group, his race, God. Such prejudice 
cannot be controlled until he recognizes 
that error, recognizes the true God, and 
worships Him. 
INTERGROUP UNDERSTANDING 


At the outset of this article three rea- 
sons were mentioned why the role of 
organized religion is primary in control- 
ling group prejudice. First was the cen- 
trality of religion in every human cul- 
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ture. The second had to do with the 
connection prejudice has with the uni- 
versal struggle between good and evil in 
the soul of everyone. - The third is the 
electric power religion can provide 
through the verb “to understand.” 

James Harvey Robinson used to look 
up from his studies in history and say 
that if religious people would translate 
the central dynamic commandment of 
every religior, to love, into the infinitive 
to understand, they could revolutionize 
human relations. 


Mr. Robinson hinted that the ver-' 


nacular question people of one group ask 
about another group—‘How do you get 
that way?”—really has a point to it! 
Religion can create what Quakers call a 
“concern” to understand and appreciate 
the origins and history of strange 
groups. Mr. Robinson promised that 
this habit would prove as fascinating as 
it is demanding. It leads on through the 
whole course of human history. More- 
over, understanding results in a civilized 
sense of mutual indebtedness. The 
sense of indebtedness is the cement of 
world civilization. Intergroup under- 
standing must become a new objective 
in every school, college, home, and 
church. 
So much for philosophy. 


SURVEY OF Group PRACTICES 
Protestant 


During the past decade the Protestant 
denominations have been giving compre- 
hensive attention to the subject of inter- 
group. relations. Previously, in the 
1920’s when the Ku Klux Klan’s anti- 
Catholicism spread across the land, and 
later when Czarist Russia’s, then Nazi 
Germany’s, anti-Semitism flared abroad, 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America went into action. 

Since 1935 the Protestant interde- 
nominational aspects of this work have 
been done largely by the Federal Coun- 
cil, the Missionary Education Move- 
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ment, the Home Missions Council, and 
the International Council of Religious 
Education. 

The Federal Council’s Race Relations 
Department has, for nearly twenty 
years, sponsored Race Relations Sun- 
day, near Lincoln’s birthday. Widely 
observed in churches, both North and. 
South, Race Relations Sunday has con- 
centrated on the distribution of study 
and worship materials and pulpit ex- 
changes between Negro and white min- 
isters. Currently this department is 
conducting a series of Race Relations 
Clinics throughout the country in major 
population centers. 

Two years ago, the Federal Council 
organized the Commission on the 
Church and Minority Peoples, largely 
for the purpose of research and analysis 
of the whole range of intergroup rela- 
tions in so far as the churches are con- 
cerned. 

The Missionary Education Movement 
has done wide-scale work in the prepara- 
tion of study materials for more than 
forty denominational boards affiliated 
with it. During the year 1943-44, this 
organization devoted its entire effort to 
the subject “The Church and America’s 
Peoples” with a score and more of books 
and manuals on the topic used all over 
the nation. Since then many of its 
study units have been given to mmority 
group problems. 

At the time of this writing, the Home 
Missions Council is devoting much of its 
program to the topic “Uprooted Peo- 
ple,” a study and action treatment of 
Migrant workers and people in defense 
areas. Part of this study is devoted to 
minority peoples and race relations. 

Partly at the instance of the Com- 
mission on Religious Organizations of 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, a score of the larger denomi- 
nations have set up commissions and 
committees of social action and inter- 
group relations. These groups give 
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` leadership through the preparation of 
study materials and action projects for 
local parishes and give wide distribution 
to these materials. Outstanding among 
these groups are the Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, Northern Baptist, Congrega- 
tional, Evangelical-Reformed, Disciples, 
and Episcopalian denominations, all 
with very large constituencies. 

In the past ten years Sunday school 
lessons have revealed considerably more 
sensitivity to prejudice toward Jews and 
Roman Catholics. Words, sentences, 
sections, and sometimes whole lessons 
which might have led to stereotypes of 
dislike, or to unfair judgments of con- 
temporary fellow Americans of the 
Catholic Church or Jewish Synagogue, 
have been dropped, or changed for the 
better. Moreover, lessons with positive 
appreciation have been added. This has 
been the work of the International 
Council of Religious Education. 

The Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
clation has also rendered distinguished 
service through its national Race Rela- 
tions department, with aggressive pro- 
grams in local units throughout the 
country. 

Increasingly, Protestant Churchmen 
are experimenting with an adaptation of 
the so-called “Springfield School Plan” 
to church parishes. It involves year- 
round Sunday school programs, week- 
day religious education courses with vis- 
its to synagogues and Catholic churches 
carefully prepared, young people’s socie- 
ties’ work in discussion groups, and 
adult group programs. 


Roman Catholtc 


This type of educational work is be- 
ing undertaken conspicuously well by 
the Corpus Christi Roman Catholic Par- 
ish near Columbia University, which 
gears the parochial school and all the 
parish civic interests to “control of 
prejudice.” In addition to parish activi- 
ties, the Roman Catholic Church makes 
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contributions toward the control of in- 
tergroup prejudice through two organi- 
zations, Catholic Interracial Councils 
and the Commission on American Citi- 
zenship. 

Catholic Interracial Councils are or- 
ganized in New York City, Detroit, 
Chicago, Washington, D. C., and Los 
Angeles. These councils work almost 
exclusively in Negro-white relations and 
are entirely educational in nature. The 
New York City Council publishes a 
monthly journal, Interracial Review. 

The ‘Commission on American Citi- 
zenship was organized in 1937 on au- 
thorization of the American hierarchy 
and is located at Catholic University in 
Washington, D. C. Significantly, its ad- 
visory membership includes Jews and 
Protestants as well as Catholics. It has 
performed various functions, such as the 
organization of, and provision of litera- 
ture for, civic clubs in parochial high 
schools. Its major function, however, 
has been the publication of The Fasth 
and Freedom Readers for parochial 
schools. These volumes are devoted en- 
tirely to aspects of citizenship from the 
Catholic point of view and at this writ- 
ing have been published for aH grades 
of the parochial elementary schools from 
kindergarten through the eighth grade. 


` The readers are attractively printed in 


modern textbook style by Ginn and 
Company and include sections and sto- 
ries devoted to intergroup relations. 
They deal quite objectively with non- 
Catholic religious groups and people. 
They make a special point of friendli- 
ness to individuals in the Jewish group, 
to Protestant church people, and specific 
race groups. 

The Faith and Freedom Readers are 
now in use in 6,000 of the 7,700 paro- 
chial schools of the nation with nearly 
two million copies in circulation. 

The “Neighborhood Council” devel- 
opment has had Roman Catholic ini- 
tiative and support from the start, and 
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because Protestants and Jews are given 
duties and offices in the Neighborhood 
Councils, it is one of the most successful 
techniques of controlling prejudice. In 
the “Back of the Yards” Chicago Coun- 
cil, a Catholic priest, a Lutheran pastor, 
and two Jewish laymen (one a profes- 
sional social worker) are the active lead- 
ers. Labor unions, the Chamber of 
Commerce, the city police, the city mer- 
chants, the school teachers, and the 
churches and synagogues work together 
on their civic neighborhood problems. 
The distinguished Catholic layman, G. 


Howland Shaw, is a leader in the ex- 


tension of these Neighborhood Councils 
to other cities. 

Bishop Sheil’s Catholic Youth Or- 
+) ganization and the Catholic Committee 
for Human Rights are two other agen- 
cies mindful of the need to control preju- 
dice. 

Jewish 

The path of modern anti-Semitism 
can be chartec by the growth of official 
American Jewish agencies concerned 
with controlling this prejudice. Al- 
though Jewish immigration began in the 
seventeenth century it was not until the 
twentieth century that the American 
Jewish Committee was organized. Even 
then that body was thinking of the anti- 
Jewish prejudice in Russia. 

The first organized effort to combat 
anti-Semitism in the United States did 
not occur until the second decade of 
the twentieth century when the Jewish 
fraternal organization called B’nai B’rith 
initiated the Anti-Defamation League. 
The Anti-Defamation League’s states- 
manship wisely led both to education of 
Jews as well as defense against attacks. 

The American Jewish Committee dur- 
ing the 1920’s and the Jewish Labor 
Committee (beginning in 1933) estab- 

lished additional programs. The work 
of the Synagozue Council of America 
completes the list of the main Jewish 
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operations officially attempting the task * 
of “protecting and defending the civil 
and religious rights of Jews where ever 
they may be affected.” 

These organizations are convinced 
that contemporary anti-Jewish prejudice 
is a dangerous political, economic, and 
social phenomenon which at first affects 
the Jews but is inherently designed to 
undermine and to destroy the entire 
democratic fabric. To that end they 
have sought the co-operation of all 
American agencies and media of com- 
munication in emphasizing this message. 

These organizations have been specifi- 
cally concernet! with the causes of dis- 
crimination against Jews in industry, in 
real estate, in colleges, and in other civic 
disabilities. i 

There has never been agreement 
among Jews as to “the effort of organ- 
ized religion” to control prejudice. Some 
Jews rely on education, some on religion, 
some on laws like FEPC, some on Zion- 
ism, some on assimilation, and some on 
a militant American Jewish culture. 

No group is making a greater sacri- 
fice, a more earnest plea, or a more vigi- 
lant fight for the dignities and rights of 
all groups in this democracy than the 
Jews. 


NATIONAL PROBLEM 


Answering pessimists who doubt the 
probability of any new age controlling 
prejudices of human nature, Vassar’s 
President Henry Noble MacCracken 
pointed out that human nature is not 
composed of sentiments and attitudes. 
These are the result of ideas. Ameri- 
cans can change anything material. 
Why, then, should we fear to change 
those attitudes that make for destruc- 
tion amongst us, when every man of us 
in his heart echoes the determination of 
the forefathers that we will in these 
United States form a more perfect un- 
ion? 

The whole Nation is still remembering 
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‘that Seabees moved Okinawa mountains 
to make air strips. Six hundred scien- 
tists with three years and two billion 
dollars created the atomic bomb. Now 
is the moment to increase to the point 
of greatness a national effort to destroy 
the prejudice and bigotry which so long 
have distorted business, social, and po- 
litical relations. Just as the time has 
come when isolation has to be discarded 
by nations, so anti-Semitism can be out- 
moded forever, and only stupid or 
wicked people will talk or act along the 
line of total group hate. That goes 
for anti-Catholicism, anti-Protestantism, 
anti-color-group phobias, too. 

In this atomic age a new world of 
intergroup relations is possible—a world 
free from this decadent evil of anti- 
Semitism and the anti-Christianism to 
which it leads, a world in which indi- 
viduals of every cultural origin will have 
the same opportunity for success and 
happiness. 

This is a big job. It must be done on 
a national scale. It is a difficult job. 
But there are scientists and educators 
who are ready to tackle it. And there 
are churchmen who will convert ecclesi- 
astical machinery to produce religious 


people equipped for the new age. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS 
AND JEWS 


The National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews seeks to co-ordinate the 
activities necessary to the accomplish- 
ment of this task. 
in that it is not an agency of a single 
self-interest group but a team of mem- 
bers of all groups. 

It was conceived, organized, financed, 
and conducted by laymen. Charles 
Evans Hughes suggested it the year Al- 
fred E. Smith was so defamed because 
he was a Catholic running for the Presi- 
dency. Newton D. Baker wrote the by- 
laws. Basil O’Connor, General Charles 
G. Dawes, and Albert D. Lasker were 
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among those who organized it. Among 
the men who have aided it are such 
names as Edward Stettinius, Harold 
Stassen, Thomas Lamont, Samuel Ro- 
senman, Philip Murray, William Green, 
David O. Selznick, and Raymond ’B. 
Fosdick. | 

The present co-chairmen are the sci- 
entist and university administrator, Ar- 
thur Compton; the industrialist and 
banker, Roger Straus; and the Catholic 
historian, recently ambassador to Spain, 
Carlton Hayes. 

The great social conquest of control- 
ling prejudice can be made if the ap- 
proach is on a par with the brains, the 
energy, and the money expended in the 
battle against the polio virus and as 
systematic and persevering as the war 
against tuberculosis and cancer. ‘The 
task clearly merits attention of that size. 
Far more people are affected. More- 
over, the value at stake is the soul of 
each one of us, and the spirit and des- 
tiny of our whole American people. 
The medical approach to any pathologi- 
cal problem points the line: (1) con- 
tinuous study of all the facts, and re- 
search on all probable hypotheses; (2) 
direct action to overcome the immediate 
pathological condition; and (3) hygiene 
to prevent the disease. 

The National Conference of Chris; 
tians and Jews places its first reliance 
on research. The analysis of necessary 
research is threefold: (1) the nature of 
hostilities and prejudices; (2) condi- 
tions under which they arise; (3) effects 
of remedies. The range of these re- 
searches can include actual community 
trouble areas and experimental programs 
in typical neighborhoods. Especially 
important is the testing of materials and 
methods used in intercultural work, for 
in many cases the materials and meth- 
ods do not result in what well-inten- 
tioned people think they do. 

Other needed researches have to do 
with the relation of economic suffering 
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to intergroup jealousy and hate; ma- thousand towns thus can be efficiently‘ 


nipulation of group prejudices for politi- 
cal exploitation; studies in the effects 
on group loyalties of appreciation and 
understanding of other groups; the re- 
lation of an individual’s frustration and 
failure to prejudice; religious motiva- 
tions for good will; questions concerning 
the ways in which “learning” in inter- 
group justice, amity, understanding, and 
co-operation comes about. 

“Preventive medicine” applied to 
prejudice becomes a matter of educa- 
tion. For this educational job America’s 
vast army of school teachers, college 
professors, clergy, visual and audio cre- 
ative artists (newspaper, book, radio, 
motion picture, and stage) and the edu- 
cators in every home—the parents— 
must be enlisted. 

There are more than 1,100,000 school 
teachers in the 3,000 United States pub- 
lic and private school systems. The 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews is accomplishing a great deal in 
terms of teacher training, extending to 
other cities what superintendent John 
Granrud calls the “American Plan” used 
at Springfield, Massachusetts. Material 
aids, personnel services to every school 
system, experimentation, and training in 
all the normal schools, teachers’ colleges, 
colleges of education are mandatory. 
There are 269,000 church and syna- 
gogue parishes in the United States. 
There should be developed a “Spring- 
field School Plan” in every parish. 
When people take their religion from 
their sanctuaries into the market place, 
motivated to understand their fellow 
men of all culture groups, human rela- 
tions will suffer less from prejudice. 

Whereas in fifty-four cities there are 
now “Conferences” of Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews equipped to act in 
any crisis, every one of the ninety-four 
cities of 100,000 population should be 
so prepared. Such offices must serve the 
trade territory around each. Three 


organized. 

These offices should be equipped with 
faculties of specialists. If Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews expect to do a thor- 
ough job, the efforts of organized re- 
ligion must be correlated with (a) 
schools, (b) civic organizations which 
include youth agencies and service clubs, 
as well as business, labor, veterans’, and 
women’s groups, (c) churches and syna- 
gogues, (d) press, radio, and theaters, 
and (e) military establishments. Such 
correlation should be planned by com- 
missions of volunteer citizens. In most 
instances administration will require an 
employed executive. 


SUMMARY OF THE CASE 


Even with a research and action pro- 
gram of the magnitude here outlined 
there will be no utopia. Tensions and 
conflicts will continue, every age will 
produce some evil people and individuals 
sick with hate. But Protestants, Catho- 
lics, and Jews can make their differences 
creative, as individuals in a family. Dr. 
Carlton J. H. Hayes once suggested 
“competition in excellence and rivalry in 
good works” can become the sublimation 
of tendencies to warfare between groups. 

These natural variations of groups 
constituting a democracy are different 
in degree and kind from anti-Semitism 
and Nazi anti-Christianism. The latter 
are a denial of political, economic, and 
social rights and dignities, guaranteed 
by the constitution of our democracy—a 
denial that cannot be tolerated. Anti- 
Semitism; anti-Catholicism, and anti- 
Protestantism are.sins against the spir- 
itual order of the universe. 

This disease in human relations can- 
not be eliminated from our society in a 
Single generation. It reduces itself to a 
problem of research, direct action, and 
hygiene. 

It is truly a big job. It calls for big 
leadership, and the use of all the re- 
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‘sources of science, education, and re- 
ligion. It must be done on a national 
scale. 

It cannot be done cheaply but this is 
a program which can help to realize a 
prayer broadcast by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System on VE-day: 
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Post proofs, Lord God, that 
Brotherhood is not so wild a dream 
As those who profit by postponing it 
Pretend, 

Press into final seal a sign 

That man unto his fellow man 

Shall be a friend, 

Forever. 


Everett R. CEnchy, Ph.D., ts president of the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. He has been pastor of the Presbyterian Church at Fairmont, New Jersey, and the 
Church of Christ at Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut; from 1928 to 1933 
he was a member of the secretarial staff of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America; and has directed the Williamstown Institute of Human Relations since 1935. 
He is author of All in the Name of God (1934), The World We Want to Live In (1942), 
and numerous educational and religious magasine articles. 
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Radio as an Agency of National Unity 


By Lyman Bryson and Dororay ROWDEN 


ROADCASTING, like all other me- 
dia of mass communication, can 
play a major part in the relief of mass 
tensions, but the microphone is no more 
than a tool. It is one of the great teach- 
ing tools of our time but in many not- 
able instances it-has been used by dema- 
gogues, as in the building of the Nazi 
state. . It can be destructive when it 
carries the wrong voice. 

The chief use of broadcasting in fight- 
ing against dangerous prejudices and 
ethnocentric attitudes is that it promotes 
the diffusion of knowledge. A broadcast 
can and often does reach the ears of 
men of all races, creeds, beliefs, and con- 
ditions. It has jumped the obstacle of 
educational unreadiness and speaks to 
all men everywhere. It gets into places 
and into minds that have not yet been 
reached by print or any other kind of 
public communication. 

In fact, for the first time in history, 
we have a way for people to speak to 
people, leaders to leaders, and world 
leaders to a world following. Between 
the great broadcasting networks and the 
rest of the world there goes constantly a 
stream of world messages. In this coun- 
try, about 20,0C0,000 words on 17,000 
' different programs are broadcast every 
day. These millions of words are the 
common property of millions of people, 
ready for them to hear at the turn of a 
dial. They become the common knowl- 
edge, the common possession of those 
who hear them, and wherever they are 
heard their general effect is to break 
down provincialism and narrowness and 
promote understanding. 


CopE oF ETHICS 


So powerful a medium of communi- 
cation was not allowed to grow un- 
guided. Early in the development of 
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the industry, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission framed the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934, whereby stations 
are required to broadcast in the ‘‘pub- 
lic interest, convenience, and necessity,” 
and the broadcasters themselves, through 
the National Association of Broadcast- 
ers, adopted a code of ethics of which ° 
one part is especially pertinent here. It 
stipulates that “no programs shall be 
conceived or presented for the purpose 
of deliberately offending the racial, re- 
ligious, or otherwise socially conscious 
groups of the community.” 

Since then individual broadcasters 
have made many positive statements re- 
lating to the treatment of minority 
groups and their beliefs on the air. 
That of William S. Paley, president of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, is 
typical: 

“To the limit of public acceptance the 
broadcaster must be willing that the 
listener shall be exposed to all kinds of 
ideas on all kinds of subjects . . . but 
he must not have ologies or cults of 
his own favoring.” Many networks and 
stations have printed instructions for 
the guidance of staff and sponsors in 
which such statements as these, taken 
from the “Program Standards” of the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, appear: 


Because America is made up of peoples 
of all races, colors and nationalities, Mutual 
accepts no program which misrepresents, 
ridicules, or attacks any of them. 

References to religious faiths, tenets, or 
customs must be respectful and in good 
taste, free of bias and ridicule. 

Physical deformities and mental afflic- 
tions should inspire sympathy rather than 
ridicule. Neither may be used for comic 
effect; nor may either be presented in such 
a manner as to offend those suffering from 
such infirmities. 


It stands to reason that the public 
interest under which radio operates de- 
mands not only that efforts be made to 
increase intergroup understanding, but 
also that radio guard against inflaming 
existing prejudices. Radio has only one 
tool with which to do this, the spoken 
word, and while the spoken word is a 
powerful tool it is not a perfect one. It 
can be distorted, and ignored. It can 
be misunderstocd by the listener giving 
‘only partial attention to it. 

Nor does it follow that words put on 
the air will be listened to with interest 
by a great number of persons. Radio 
may stimulate the diffusion of knowl- 
edge, but only if it has the ear of its 
audience. It is axiomatic of radio that 
programs must be entertaining, must oc- 
cupy the attention of the listener, or the 
public will not listen. 


ProcramMs MUST APPEAL TO PUBLIC 


One thing that has been learned by 
those responsible for planning programs 
is that no matter how worthy the cause 
or how much in sympathy with it they 
may be, it is never, under any circum- 
stances, to the advantage of a station or 
network—or the cause—to put on a 
program merely to discharge an obliga- 
tion, or to go through the motions of 
meeting public responsibility, without 
insisting upon as high a degree of excel- 
lence in the programs as can be achieved. 
An indifferent program will receive in- 
different attention. A dull program 
turns away listeners, and broadcasters 
have a very practical reason for not 
losing their audiences by putting on 
dull programs for worthy objectives. 
Audience measurement devices show 
that a listener who hears a dull pro- 
gram, and tunes it out, will not return 
to the same station immediately—in 
fact, usually not for several programs. 

Commercial broadcasters have some- 
times been accused of recalcitrance, and 
undue consideration for monetary gains, 
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because they have not always accepted 
Suggestions of educators and social 
workers regarding programs designed to 
clarify social programs. While there is, 
no doubt, some degree of truth in the 
accusation, because the commercial 
broadcaster is after all in business, the 
accusation is also based on a misunder- 
standing of the knowledge the broad- 
caster has of the public’s demands. The 
broadcaster must give the public the 
kind of programs it wants, or he will not 
stay in business Jong because he will 
have no audience, and since his liveli- 
hood depends on knowing the public’s 
taste, he has gone to great trouble to 
find out what kind of programs people 
like to hear. For many years, he has 
relied on the door-to-door questioning oi 
listeners and on telephone surveys con- 
ducted in a scientific manner to keep 
him informed of listeners’ habits. More 
recently, he has also had the benefit of 
a device which, when attached to listen” 
ers’ radios, shows precisely what pro- 
grams were tuned in at a given time. 
Broadcasters probably have more cur- 
rent information about what their public 
wants than any other group serving the 
public. Therefore, when they are told 
they would retain an audience of mil- 
lions if they would put a discussion, say, , 
on race relations in the spot occupied by 
a popular comedian, they know the sug- 
gestion is not valid. The critics judge 
by their preferences, but the broadcaster 
has the facts. What would happen, ac- 
tually, is that listeners seeking the come- 
dian on the dial and not finding him, 
would listen for a moment to the discus- 
sion on race relations and then, for the 
most part, tune in another station where 
there is a comedian, because they are in 
the mood for comedy. 


BALANCE Must BE ACHIEVED 


Broadcasters know what offerings get 
the best response, measured in terms of 
numbers listening. But few broadcast- 
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ers believe that American radio has dis- 
charged its entire responsibility when it 
puts on the air the programs that the 
majority want to hear. Obviously the 
people are not one solid whole. Radio 
is acutely aware of the smaller group of 
people who want good music, discussion 
programs on current affairs, talks by na- 
tional leaders, book reviews and pro- 
grams of similar quality, and feels that 
their superiority in taste makes up for 
their lack of numbers. And so many 
programs are planned for this group. 
Again, the radio audience is also sub- 
divided into many other more or less 
self-centered groups, each one of which 
will offer to speak for the “majority,” or 
rat least the “majority of people worth 
appealing to.” The balancing of all 
these elements to please the largest pos- 
sible number of different kinds of taste 
is one of radio’s major problems. 
Everywhere through the broadcasting 
industry, in network stations and inde- 
pendent stations, in those managed by 
commercial interests and those managed 
by educational institutions, there are 
men and women who are intent on 
achieving such a balance. They feel that 
the vigor and progressiveness of radio 
depend on its being a clearinghouse for 
ideas of minorities as well as of majori- 
ties. Yet these persons—and their sta- 
tions—are constantly criticized by in- 
attentive and undiscriminating listeners 
for the carelessness of their competitors, 
who have not the same consciousness of 
the social responsibilities of radio. To 
teach the public to listen with discrimi- 
nation to the various stations until they 
know the quality of each station’s offer- 
ings is a task that should begin in the 
schools—and, in fact, has already begun 
in some school systems—and that should 
continue through adult education. A 
_ greater sense of discrimination among 
` sources of broadcasts would enormously 
increase the probability that broadcast- 
ing would make continuous progress. 
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INTERPRETING THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


In the social sciences, as in many 
other areas, radio occupies a crucial po- 
sition. It serves as middleman between 
the accumulators of knowledge and the 
people who should utilize that knowl- 
edge. In encouraging students to learn 
to interpret for public consumption what 
they know, the social scientists have 
been as lax as scientists in other fields. 
The first-rate student is expected to con- 
tinue his studies and to publish his find- 
ings for his intellectual equals. His 
confreres would be shocked if one day 
he announced that he was discontinuing 
his work to take up a serious study of 
the interpretation of his own and kin- 
dred subjects for the enlightenment of 
the public. Institutionalized science has 
simply not taken into consideration the 
value to humanity of the spreading of 
knowledge. Year after year important 
books are published, important papers 
read, and no concerted effort is made to 
bring their contents to the people, most 
of whom are not prepared to understand 
them in their original form, even if they 
are obtainable. Once in a while their 
findings reach the public, because some 
enterprising writer or a research worker 
with social consciousness discovers them, 
or a clergyman interprets them in a ser- 
mon. 

Only in emergencies, as during the 
late war, are the skills of experts in in- 
terpretation used by the social scien- 
tists. Much more often than not a 
subject-matter specialist will be called 
upon to supervise the preparation of a 
radio script or a film or a “popular” 
lecture on the theory that a person who 
knows the subject best is able to inter- 
pret it most clearly for the uninitiated. 
On the contrary, time and again it has 
been proved that it is easier for the ex- 
pert in subject matter to correct the 
mistakes of . skilled interpreter than to 
train the s. »ject-matter specialist in the 
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‘ways of interpretation. Aside from the 
time required to learn the techniques of 
presenting a subject for the layman, 
there is no reason, of course, why the 
subject-matter expert should not also 
become an expert in interpretation. 
Some have achieved that goal, but too 
often the expert is not honestly inter- 
ested in whether the public has any 
inkling of what he is doing. Interpreta- 
tion is not his business, he feels, and 
the efforts of the radio and the press at 
interpretation get little sympathy from 
him. 

There are, of course, exceptional so- 
cial scientists who are aware of their 
responsibility tə the public, and they 
have won the gratitude of radio and the 
press for tbeir understanding and as- 
sistance, It seems clear that we must 
learn to translate both the social prob- 
lem and its sclution into terms easily 
understood by the layman. It follows 
that all those concerned must know the 
techniques of using all mediums of com- 
munication, including the radio. 

There seems to be no “best” device 
- for presenting social problems on the air. 
All devices—talks, continuities in music 
programs, dramas, forums, round fables, 
quiz programs—have been used. To 
promote tolerance and understanding 
between groups, in some instances whole 
series of programs have been broadcast; 
in others, a single special program, writ- 
ten and produced with all skill possible, 
has been very effective. Along with 
these special efforts goes the day-by-day 
attempt to present the case for toler- 
ance as opportunities occur. It is the 
opinion of H. B. Summers, of the Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Company, in which 
many other broadcasters concur, “that 
by stressing the need for tolerance and 
understanding in a number of programs 
of different types, we can exert an influ- 
ence on a much greater number of lis- 
teners than could be redched by a sepa- 
rate program series.” 
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SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


It is not feasible here to try even to 
list the numerous programs specifically 
planned to promote group tolerance that 
have been on the air. The list would be 
too long. Nor would it be entirely fair 
to present it as radio’s chief contribution 
to the promotion of tolerance and under- 
standing, because it is debatable whether 
such programs actually lessen tensions 
more than those in which the problem is 
presented by indirection. Brief descrip- 
tions of some of the programs will show 
a variety in method of approach. 

Outstanding among the series of spe- 
cial programs is “New World A-Com- 
ing,’ winner of eight national awards 
for promoting national unity, broadcast 
over WMCA in New York, and avail- 
able by transcription to other stations. 
Nathan Straus, president of the station, 
is responsible for the series. During its 
first year, the contributions of the Negro 
to American life were dramatized, but 
the scope has now been expanded to in- 
clude all minority groups, to reveal their 
significant achievements and to drama- 
tize each group’s contribution to the 
strengthening of democracy in America. 
The series is described as “meeting a re- 
sponsibility of removing the skeletons 
from our country’s closet, of warning the 
nation of its mightiest problem, the men- 
ace of minority persecution and domes- 
tic discord.” 

An earlier series of programs, ‘“Ameri- 
cans All—Immigrants All,” was broad- 
cast by the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem under the auspices of the United 
States Office of Education, and later re- 
cordings were made available to schools 
and listener groups. A Handbook fer 
Listeners, issued in 1939 by the Feceral 
Radio Education Committee, was pre- 
pared to accompany the broadcasts. 
The programs, in dramatic form, 
stressed contributions made by immi- 
grants to American life, and had wide 
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support of educational and social groups 
throughout the nation. There are evi- 
dences that it did what it set out to do, 
but it had its critics. One of these 
raised a question as to the basic premise 
of the series, that the illumination of 
cultural differences tends to diminish so- 
cial distance. The very emphasis on the 
origin, culture, and contributions of dis- 
tinct, contemporary groups in America, 
he suggests, tends to accentuate the feel- 
ing of difference between them and the 
listener. He questioned also the gen- 
eral impression given that the United 
States is utopia. 

Wiliam Robson’s “The Open Letter 
on Race Hatred,” broadcast by the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System during the 
summer of 1943, following the race riots 
in Detroit and Harlem, comes to mind 
as one of radio’s most timely efforts to 
lessen tension by speaking plainly. It 
dramatized the riots in Detroit, docu- 
menting the account, and showing that 
“rumors are tailor-made. One for black 
ears. One for white ears.” It ends on 
this note: 


We hope this open letter about the ir- 
reparable damage race hatred has already 
done to our prestige .. . will have moved 
you to make a solemn promise to yourself 
that wherever you are and whatever is your 
color or your creed, you will never allow 
intolerance or prejudice of any kind to 
make you forget that you are first of all an 
American with sacred obligations to every 
one of your fellow citizens. 


In reviewing it, the New York Times 
said: 

Its scorn for mass cowardice must have 
disturbed the uneasy conscience, its plain 
talk about the economic causes of strife 
could not have missed the ostrich-minded, 
and its plea for freedom from prejudice 
was clearly a challenge to demagogues who 
foster hatred for their own dark prejudices. 


LocaL PROGRAMS 


Farsighted broadcasters in local sta- 
tions working with community groups 
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bave recently put on the air some dis- 
tinguished programs prepared especially 
to explain and clear up the sore spots 
in their communities. For example, in 
Los Angeles, during the war, tension 
between Mexican-Americans and white 
Americans grew high, and there was 
trouble between the large group of im- 
migrant Negroes from the Middle West 
and the South. Station KNX, of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, decided 
to do something about the situation and 
began by interviewing educators, mem- 
bers of the police force and of the Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies and others with 
insight into the community. Literature 
dealing with the problem was reviewed, 
and then a social scientist was asxed to 
advise the station how the situation 
could be presented to groups of people 
without antagonizing them. His advice, 
that material be used which would give 
status to the groups, was followed. Each 
broadcast also attempted to give direc- 
tives as to individual behavior in differ- 
ent places in the community——streetcars, 
restaurants, and other spots where dif- 
ferent races might meet. The staffs of 
interested organizations gave their as- 
sistance, throughout the planning and 
production of the programs. Listener 
response was so great that they were 
repeated and later, in co-operation with 
the Haynes Foundation, another series 
of programs was broadcast “‘to stir the 
individual’s interest and participation in 
economic, governmental, employment, 
racial, and other questions of national 
importance.” 

“Worcester and the World,” is an ex- 
ample of a program of community-wide 
interest of which a radio program wes 
the focal point. The stated purpose of 
the program, which was undertaken by 
Station WTAG in co-operation with the 
United Nations Information Office and 
the Office of War Information, was “to 
build new understanding in the Central 
New England area of the people and 
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countries with which we have been al- 
lied during wartime and with whom we 
must work in harmony. in peace.” 
Schools, libraries, art, museums, stores, 
churches, the city administration, lunch- 
eon clubs, newspapers, and many other 
organizations and agencies participated 
in the project. A different country from 
among the United Nations was featured 
as a study theme each week for these 
various groups. Three speakers each 
week appeared on the 25-minute radio 
forum. While the forum was the focal 
point, the entire program schedule of 
Station WTAG was built around the 
project, with special announcements, 
musical shows, women’s programs, and 
other broadcasts being devoted to it. 

In Philadelphia, during the summer 
of 1944, when race tensions were taut, 
Station WFIL produced, “Within Our 
Gates,” in co-operation with the Phila- 
delphia Fellowship Commission. The 
program dramatized the life story of a 
man or woman from various racial and 
national stocks, who had contributed to 
the well-being of mankind generally. 
These included Benjamin Franklin, 
Uriah P. Levy, Wendell Willkie, and 
Jane Addams. 


Youth programs 


Youth groups are being heard regu- 
larly over the networks in such programs 
as “This Living World,” the Thursday 
CBS American School of the Air series, 
and over local stations through the Jun- 
ior Town Meetings of the Air and other 
discussion programs. In Cincinnati, for 
example, over Station WSAI, there is a 
Junior Town Meeting of the Air devoted 
to discussion of controversial issues, na- 
tional and local, by high school ‘stu- 
dents, broadcast in co-operation with 
thirty-six high schools in the Cincinnati 
listening area. Four high school stu- 
dents each week, representing different 
schools, present their views, followed by 
questions to the speakers from the floor. 
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Community participation is secured 
through youth groups, and also by hav- 
ing a listening panel of adults who evalu- 
ate the programs. 


Religious broadcasts 


Broadcasting of the services of or- 
ganized religious groups is nearly as old 
as broadcasting itself. The presentation 
of religious broadcasts on the networks 
is usually done with the advisory as- 
sistance of representatives of the major 
faiths, Other faiths are also invited to 
use the facilities of the networks from 
time to time. There is a sincere desire 
to build program schedules with due re- 
gard for the religious rights and beliefs 
or a nation-wide audience. Time is not 
sold for religious services on the larger 
networks, although it is still possible to 
buy it on some of the local stations. 


FURTHER CONTRIBUTIONS NECESSARY 


It is safe to say that there remains 
no minority group that has not been 
represented, directly or indirectly, on 
the radio. The very numbers of these 
broadcasts in some measure discharged 
part of the obligation to operate in the 
“public interest.” But there is room for 
a further contribution, such as in the 
portrayal of various nationalities on the 
air, for instance, by the use of accents. 
There is a growing number of directors 
and producers who think, with Arch 
Oboler, distinguished writer and pro- 
ducer, that “even as with tabasco, just 
a drop of accent is more than enough.” 
But there is still an impressively large 
group that says, “But how can you tell 
a character’s French, if he doesn’t use a 
French accent?” and proceeds to bestow 
cn a distinguished French scientist an 
accent reminiscent of New York’s lower 
east side. 


Then there is the matter of stereo- _ 


types—-the avaricious Jew; the stupid 
Irishman; the Negro servant. Members 
of the Writers’ War Board have cam- 
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paigned among radio writers for recog- 
nition of the part stereotypes can play 
in unconscious disparagement of minori- 
ties, and disservice to the ideals of recon- 
ciation. Robert J. Landry, supervisor 
of writing for the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, a member of the Board, re- 
cently reviewed the matter in a memo- 
randum to writers concluding: 


In sum, the use of a little ingenuity in 
devising new types of characters for minor 
roles, and the eschewing of the cut-and- 
dried minority group types, will not only 
save you from the serious offense of foster- 
ing group prejudice; it will also benefit 
your writing. 
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Unfortunately, though, the fact re-' 
mains that there are many successful 
programs, measured by audience, that 
are built around stereotypes. Their 
popularity proves that they meet a pub- 
lic demand, And until the public re- 
fuses to listen to such programs, they 
will hear the Negro mammy and the 
thick-headed Scandinavian and all the 
others. A long task of education is im- 
plied, for which radio, by its very na- 
ture, can be only partly responsible. 
But with the help of educators, social 
scientists, and all those who want unity 
and understanding, taste can be im- 
proved and tolerance fostered. 


Lyman Bryson, AM., LL.D, ts professor of education, Teachers College, Corumbia 


University, and director of education of the Columbia Broadcasting System. He is chair- 
man of the CBS discussion program, The People’s Platform, and has been for nearly a 
year giving a series of talks on the CBS network on Problems of the Peace. He ts presi- 
dent of the American Association for Adult Education, secretary of the Conference on 
Science, Philorophy, and Religion, president of the Institute for Intercultural Studies, 
and a director of the Associates in Negro Folk Education. He is author of Which Way 
America (1939), The New Prometheus (1941), and co-author of Approaches to National 
Unity (1945). 

Dorothy Rowden ts secretary of the American Association for Adult Education, and 
kas been a member of the staf of the Department of Education of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. She was formerly a member of the staf of the Institute for Adult Edu- 
cation at Teachers College, Columbia University, and edstor of the Adult Education Jour- 
nal. Ske has contributed frequently to educational and library publications. 


The Press in the Control of Intergroup Tensions 
By Atrrep McCiune Leet 


HE products of the presses of the 
United States—ranging from hand- 
bills, pamphlets, and books to pulp and 
“slick” magazines, weekly and daily 
newspapers—present a bewildering ar- 
ray of variant attitudes toward the 
problems of intergroup relations. They 
range from editions of the infamous 
Protocols of the Learned Elders of 
Zion * and vicicus anti-Negro handbills 
to the very useful pamphlet of -Ruth 
Benedict and Gene Weltfish, The Races 
of Mankind and other widely dis- 
tributed prodemocratic articles and pub- 
lications under commercial, civic, edu- 
cational, and religious auspices, some of 
which are mentioned or typified below. 
Reasons given for the appearance of 
divisive, antiminority efforts and of 
their opposites, constructive intergroup 


1 The author gratefully acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of suggestions and case materials for this 
article from the following: Dr. Gordon W. 
Allport, Harvard University; Clarence W. An- 
derson, Executive Secretary, Metropolitan De- 
troit Council on Fair Employment Practice; 
Miss Margaret Anderson, Editor, Common 
Ground; William H. Baldwin, President, Na- 
tional Urban League; Miss Julia E. Baxter, 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People; Clyde Beals, Fortune; Sieg- 
mar F. Blamberg, Jr., Connecticut Valley Re- 
gional Director, National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews; Miss June Blythe, Information 
Service Director, American Council on Race 
Relations; Dr. Stenley H. Chapman, Bucknell 
University; Dr. Everett R. Clinchy, President, 
National Conference of Christians and Jews; 
Rev. Joseph Q. Mayne, Executive Secretary, 
Detroit Round Table of Jews, Catholics, and 
Protestants; Walter White, Executive Secre- 
tary, National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored Feople; and James Waterman 
Wise, Director, Counci] Agdinst Intolerance in 
America. 

2 For a historical sketch and digest of this 
notorious document, see Gorham Munson, 
Twelve Decisive Battles of the Mind (New 
York: Greystone Press, 1942), pp 160-238. 

8 Public Affairs Pamphlet No 85, 1943. 


projects, have been almost as varied as 
the phenomena. They can be summa- 
rized under the four headings: (1) atti- 
tudes and competence of personnel in- 
volved in the reporting, writing, and 
editing of a given ‘advertisement, news 
story, editorial, or whatever, (2) the 
soctal “atmosphere” in which the me- 
dium operates, (3) the character of cur- 
rent events and other societal factors, 
and (4) policies of the communications 
media being used.* The stating and 
analysis of the reasons which fall under 
these headings will help us to develop 
an impression of the background against 
which efforts are going forward to uti- 
lize the press for the easing of inter- 
group tensions. Following a discussion 
of these reasons, certain projects for 
the improvement of intergroup relaticns 
through the press will then be sketched. 


ATTITUDES AND COMPETENCE OF 
PERSONNEL 


When a deskman for a metropolitan 
daily ° gets witty and pencils across the 
top of a story the headline, “Poor Little 
Topsy, Everybody Loved Her Up to 
Now,” the editor probably receives some 
complaining letters; the headline and 
the story were written to ridicule Negro, 
labor, and religious groups who had 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin banned in Bridge- 


t See A. M. Lee, “The Analysis of Propa- 
ganda: A Clinical Summary,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, Vol. 51 (1945), pp. 126-35, 
esp. pp. 128-32. The four headings in the text 
above parallel four of the five approaches to 
propaganda analysis outlined in the cited arti- 
cle. The four parallel approaches are the (1) 
psychological, (2) social-psychological, (3) so- 
cietal, and (4) communicatory. The fifth ap- 
proach, the technical, deals with techniques 
(patternings of propagandistic behavior) as 
such rather than with factors determining be- 
havior. 

5 New York World-Telegram, Sept. 27, 1945. 
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port and New Haven. But random 
questions revealed that most people, 
when confronted with the story’s un- 
_ fairness, spoke of the traditional ac- 
ceptance of what the news piece listed 
as “Topsy, Little Eva, the bloodhounds 
and all the rest of Uncle Tom’s retinue,” 
and they regarded it a legimate outlet 
for the personal whimsy of the copy- 
writer. The fact that “Uncle Tom” al- 
most ranks with “nigger” as a symbol 
of the Negro’s degradation at the hands 
of the American white man, of the base 
line in his centuries-old struggle for 
recognition in the United States as a 
human being, is brushed aside. At most 
one gets a comment about the technical 
incompetence of the writer in handling 
the story.® 

This personnel or psychological fac- 
tor is stressed in many analyses of anti- 
minority practices in the press. A re- 
port of the Bureau of Applied Social 
Research, Columbia University, empha- 
sizes “How Writers Perpetuate Stereo- 
types,” 7” with special reference to the 
fostering of intergroup prejudices and 
tensions. The report deals with a num- 
ber of media. With regard to 185 short 
stories of 1937 and 1943 in the Satur- 
day Evening Post, Collier's, Ameri- 
can Magazine, Cosmopolitan, Woman’s 
Home Companion, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, True Story, and True Confesstons, 
the Bureau concluded: 


in the frecuency of appearance, impor- 
tance in the story, approval and disap- 
proval, status and occupation, and in traits, 
the Anglo-Saxons receive better treatment 
in these stories than minority and foreign 


8 Sidney Kobre has shown quite vividly what 
reporters need in the way of a knowledge of 
psychology and the social sciences in his “The 
Socia] Sciences and the Newspaper,” Journal- 
ism Quarterl,, Vol. 15 (1938), pp. 259-65, 288, 
and in his Backgrounding the News (Balti- 
more: Twentieth Century Press, 1939). 

tT American Unity, Vol. 3, No.9 (June 1945), 
pp. 7-10. A digest of data prepared for the 
Committee to Combat Race Hatred of' the 
Writers’ War Board. 
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groups, both qualitatively and quantita- " 
tively. : 

Ninety-one per cent of 889 identifiable 
characters were apparently “Anglo- 
Saxon (including a fringe of ‘Nord- 
ics’).” Menials, racketeers, thieves, 
gamblers, shady night club proprietors, 
crooked prize fight managers, and other 
nonsympathetic types were frequently 
identifiable as non-Anglo-Saxon. In 
other words, “The behavior of these 
fictional characters could easily be used 
to ‘prove’ that the Negroes are lazy, the 
Jews wily, the Irish superstitious and 
the Italians criminal.” Exceptions can 
be recalled by many, and they became 
slightly. more frequent. By the war 
year 1943, the Bureau discovered that 
short story writers were beginning to in- 
clude a few Jews, immigrants, and other 
non-Anglo-Saxons in their military and 
naval personnel. The featured “com- 
plete-in-one-issue novel” in the De- 
cember 1945 Ladies’ Home Journal, 
“Quality,” adheres to many unfortunate 
stereotypes, but it does present in a 
vivid fashion Cid Ricketts Summer’s 
conception of the artificialities of caste 
and of what caste status does to the 
minds of a Negro grandmother, her 
granddaughter who can and does “pass” 
as a white girl, their relatives, and other 
characters. 

The so-called “comic book” authors 
and artists have been even more offen- 
sive than the short story writers, but 
they are also changing. In 1937, the 
Bureau of Applied Social Research 
found many examples of racial and eth- 
nic stereotypes, but by 1943 the “dirty 
foreigner” tradition was passing except 
for Germans and Japanese. Such strips 
and books as “Orphan Annie” feature 
the latter. In common with the “Dick 
Tracy” strip of daily and Sunday news- 
papers, the comic books typically now 
make heroes “American,” “pretty,” and 
clean-cut, and villains persons with dis- 
torted faces and sometimes misshapen 
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bodies (examples: “Flattop,” “Itchy,” 
and “The Brow” in the “Dick Tracy” 
strip). As the Bureau notes, “villains 

. must ... be free of associations 
with minorities because the comic car- 
toon manufacturers have learned from 
past trouble to expect future trouble 
from such sources.” Perhaps they will 
eventually make a similar discovery 
concerning the physically misshapen. 
Until then, the feeble imaginations of 
“comic” artists will continue to have 
that group of permissible scapegoats to 
stereotype. 

Discriminatory advertising and race- 
and ethnic-group-labeling in news stories 
are features of daily and weekly news- 
papers and even of some magazines that 
are problems both of the training and 
background of writers as well as of edi- 
torial policies. Race-labeling has been 
met at times on the level of re-educat- 
ing editorial workers, but most effective 
efforts in both areas have been made 
through having organizations obtain the 
co-operation of executives in the modifi- 
cation of publication policies. Such ex- 
periments as these are outlined below. 

To mention the antiminority antics 
and tactics of the more obvious fo- 
menters of intergroup discord does not 
serve as useful a purpose as facing the 
more general situation. The Gerald 
L. K. Smiths, Gerald B. Winrods,® Cis- 
sie Pattersons, and Jobn O’Donnells * 

8 See his monthly, The Cross and tke Flag. 
See also A. M. Lee and N. D. Humphrey, Race 
Riot (New York: Dryden Press, 1943), pp. 
63-64. 

8 See his monthly, The Defender Magazine. 
See also pages in john Roy Carlson, Under 
Cover (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1943), 
referred to in index. p. 538. 

10 In her Washington Times-Herald, she has 
characterized Walter Winchell, for example, as 
one whose “False shame of his race... may 
be at the root of it all. Anyhow ... he suf- 
fers from a chronic state of wild excitement.” 
See “Who’s Loony?” Time (Nov. 12, 1945), 
pp. 70, 72. 

11 Typical of O’Donnell’s activities is an Oct. 
3, 1945 column in the New York Daily News, 
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are so obviously biased that their writ- 
ings are a matter of publication policy 
in a larger sense and not merely of per- 
missible personal idiosyncrasies or nasti- . 
nesses. 

With this brief impressionistic survey 
of the personnel factor in Intergroup 
attitudes promulgated by the press, let 
us turn to the first of two more com- 
prehensive settings for the biases of 
individual reporters, writers, and editors 
before taking up problems associated 
with publication policies. 


SOCIAL “ATMOSPHERE” 


In the case of weekly and daily news- 
papers, it is frequently asserted, as does 
a writer? on editorial apologies for 
lynchings, “Environment and not per- 
sonal inclination of editors determines 
the tone of opinion in almost every in- 
stance.” As individuals, the editors 
may be “unanimously opposed to mob 
violence but, as editors who are caught 
in the general atmosphere of a given 
trade territory, they do not reflect their 
own ideas but those of the people upon 
whose goodwill their papers depend for 
revenue.” Henry R. Luce," publisher 
of Time, Fortune, and Life, even car- 
ries this line of reasoning so far as to 
say, “Big Business will not subsidize 
a press which is not the people’s press. 


for which he writes regularly, that he admitted 
on October 19 to be untrue. He alleged that 
General George S. Patton, Jr., had been re- 
moved as Allied administrator of Bavaria be- 
cause of pressure from Jews highly placed in 
American life after he had slapped a Jewish 
soldier in Sicily, had called him “yellow- 
streaked” or “yellow-bellied,” and had linked 
these words up “with a direct reference to the 
soldier’s racial background.” O’Donnell’s ad- 
mission of error even covered the fact that the 
soldier slapped was not Jewish. 

12 Jessie Daniel Ames, “Editorial Treatment 
of Lynchings,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 
2 ‘Jan. 1938), pp. 77-84, p. 77 quoted. 

18“Giving the People What They Want,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, Special Supplement 
(Jan. 1938), pp. 6266n. 62 quoted. 
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On the contrary, it will pour its re- 
sources into the press which most nearly 
pleases the people.” But there are con- 
tradictory views, some of which sprang 
from the evidence of unpopular advo- 
cacy furnished by the daily newspaper 
press in the Presidential elections of 
1932, 1936, 1940, and 1944. At that 
juncture, the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot ** 
and many another paper pontificated 
that a press abdicating “editorial inde- 
pendence ... to ally itself with the 
divined popular judgment whether its 
own judgment corresponds with it or 
not” cannot be called “ ‘free’ in any 
rational definition of the term, but en- 
slaved and indentured—dangerous to 
the public interest as often as benef- 
cial.” 15 From these situations and 
generalizations, one gathers that a pub- 
lication’s social “atmosphere” influences 
a course of action only after having 
been weighed in relation to other fac- 
tors and interests. 

The social atmospheres of geographi- 
cally defined newspaper markets at any 
rate are rather accurately reflected in 
editorial policies covering the treatment 
of minorities. On the other hand, such 
media as pamphlets, novels, nonfiction 
books, and fiction and nonfiction maga- 
zines may avoid exploiting the low- 
est common denominator of intergroup 
prejudice by appealing to sizable na- 
tion-wide groups in terms other than 
antiminority propagandas. ‘Thus can 
The American Magazine® publish a 
“poll of experts” that overwhelmingly 
condemns race prejudice and notions of 

14 Nov. 22, 1936. 

18 A, M. Lee, “Public Opinion in Relation to 
Culture,” Fsychiatry, Vol. 8 (1945), pp. 4% 
61, esp. pp. 50-51. For a contrary interpreta- 
tion, see Frank L. Mott, “Newspapers in Presi- 
dential Campaigns,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
Vol. 8 (1944), pp. 348-67. 

16 Arthur Kornhauser, “Should Negroes Have 
Equal Rights?” American Magazine (Aug. 
1945). See also his mimeographed Supplemen- 
tary Report, “Replies of Experts to Questions 
on Negro-White Relations.” 
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Negro inferiority. Thus also can Life?” 
run such a thrilling picture story of 
functioning interracialism as “Hawaii: 
A Melting Pot: A Score of Races Live 
Together in Amity.” Textbooks, maga- 
zines, and comic books that seek a vast 
national mass market through pander- 
ing to destructive prejudices presumably 
are also “caught in the general atmos- 
phere” even though such other mass 
publications as The C. I. O. News mili- 
tantly crusade for equal rights for mi- 
norities. Only in New York City news- 
papers can one find the variety of 
minority treatment represented by PM 
and the Daily News, but then New 
York is one of the very few American 
cities in which any semblance of daily 
newspaper competition still persists.” 
Elsewhere weekly and daily newspapers 
follow in general “the usual social in- 
dices, such as the economic interests as 
represented in the owners and advertis- 
ers of the newspaper, its location, its 
politics and the general climate of opin- 
ion among its readers.” 1° 


CHARACTER OF CURRENT EVENTS AND 
OTHER SOCIETAL FACTORS 


Social atmosphere, the personal preju- 
dices of writers, and the general policies 
of publications all come into play when 
an event bearing upon intergroup rela- 
tions becomes a societal element to be 
reckoned with. On the positive side, 
the hiring of Jackie Robinson of Kansas 


17 Nov. 26, 1945, pp. 103-11. 

18 On trend toward dally newspaper mo- 
nopolies, see A. M. Lee in Affidavits Filed in 
Support of Plaintif?s Motion for Summary 
Judgment (U.S.A. v. AP. et al, Civil Ac- 
tion No, 19-163, District Court of the U.S. 
SD.N.Y., Filed and Served May 25, 1943), 
pp. 76-170. 

19 L, D, Reddick, “Educational Programs for 
the Improvement of Race Relations: Motion 
Pictures, Radio, Press, and Libraries,” Journal 
of Negro Education, Vol. 13 (1944), pp. 367~ 
89, esp. pp. 386-88, p. 386 quoted. See also 
George E. Simpson, The Negro in the Phila- 
delphia Press (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1936). 
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° City by Branck Rickey, Jr., for the 
Brooklyn Dodgezs baseball club gave a 
powerful mandate to sports staffs to 
dramatize the athletic accomplishments 
of Negroes.” Editorialists took the op- 
portunity to review Negro accomplish- 
ments in this and other fields." Even 
such a negative incident as the anti- 
Negro decision of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution to bar Hazel Scott 
from giving a concert in their Constitu- 
tion Hall was utilized by many news- 
papers and even magazines to character- 
ize as outworn the opposition to the 
decent treatment of minorities.** But 
both incidents were also used for anti- 
minority purposes. In the latter case, 
even though the Trumans “chided” the 
DAR, as the newspapers worded it, Mrs. 
Truman refused to stay away from a 
DAR tea in her honor the next day and 
“carried home a box of D.A.R. party 
cakes for the President.” #8 Mrs. Roose- 
velt when First Lady, under similar 
provocation in the case of Marian An- 
derson, resigned from the DAR. 

Some believe that race riots, 'such as 
the one in Detroit the week of June 20, 
1943, are among the more important 
means of dramatizing and perpetuating 
intergroup tensions. While such events 
do dramatize the situation, the guilt 
feelings they stir up do much to create 
interest in antitension measures. 


The Jeffries campatgns 


Of more significance in the perpetua- 
tion of antimincrity sentiments are 


20 A.P. dispatch, Montreal, Oct. 24, 1945. 

21 Detroit News, Oct. 26, 1945. 

23 “White Artists Only,” editorial, New York 
Times, Oct. 13, 1945; Charles A Mitchie, 
“DAR Is Far, Far Away from ‘All Men Are 
Created Equal,’” PM, Oct. 14, 1945; Ted 
Lewis, “Both Trumans Deplore Bias in D.A.R. 
Incident,” New York Daily News, Oct. 13, 
1945; “Trumans Chice DAR for Bias,” New 
York Daily Mirror, Cct. 13, 1945. 

28 Ann Cottrell, “Trumans Both Deplore 
D.A.R. Ban on Negroes,” New York Herald 
Tribune (Oct, 13, 1945), p. 1. 
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events sponsored by the responsible 
citizenry, such as the mayoralty am- 
paigns of Edward J. Jeffries, Jr., in De- 
troit in the autumns of 1943 and 1945. 
In Jeffries’ 1943 campaign the race riot 
of the preceding summer became a ma- 
jor campaign issue. ‘The anti-Jeffries 
(largely CIO and Negro) forces support- 
ing Frank Fitzgerald blamed Jeffries’ 
indecisiveness during the riots for the 
death tols mounting so high.” And 
even though Jeffries always protested 
his friendship for the Negro, his sup- 
porters did not shrink from Negro-bait- 
ing appeals of the most obvious type, 
appeals which Jeffries did not disown. 
Jeffries politely set the line in such 
statements as the following from a radio 
broadcast: 


I nave told you that my stand on mixed 
housing was one of the reasons for bitter 
opposition against me on the part of Ne- 
gro groups and some C.LO, politicians—the 
two most belligerent self-seeking groups 
supporting my opponent. ... I have tried 
to sefeguard your neighborhoods in the 
character in which you, their residents, 
have developed them.*5 


The McGriff neighborhood newspapers 
headed this speech, “Mayor Exposes 
Plan to Force Negroes Into White 
Areas,” and bannered related stories, 
“Tf Fitzgerald Wins, Negroes Will Flood 
Area and Redford High School,” and 
“Expose Thomas-Communist Plan to 
Run City: Amazing Details for Use of 
Negro Votes.” *® Regardless of the 


24 A M. Lee and N. D Humphrey, Race 
Riot (New York: Dryden Press, 1943), Chap. 
3, esp. pp. 26-44. See also their “The Inter- 
racial Committee of the City of Detroit: A 
Case History,” Journal of Educational Soci- 
ology (Jan 1946), forthcoming. 

25 Printed in a circular with the headline, 
“Mayor Jetfries Is Against Mixed Housing,” 
widely distributed in non-Negro districts. 

26 Strathmoor Home Gazette, Oct 14, and 
Redford Record, Oct. 21,1943. Both are week- 
lies distributed in sections of Detroit. The 
Thomas referred to is R. J. Thomas, Presi- 
dent of the United Automobile Workers—CIO. 
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provocations of his opponent, Jeffries’ 
campaign ‘spearheaded an upsurge of 
racial hatred and tension that largely 
nullified whatever constructive effects 
prominority efforts might have had in 
the city. 

In his fourth-term campaign against 
Richard T. Frankensteen, vice president 
of the UAW-CIO, Jeffries took the same 
lines that he had previously followed 
but even more pointedly. He pro- 
claimed himself a friend of organized 
labor and the Negro. He opposed 
changing tke racial character of any 
neighborhood. And he protested that 
self-seeking and largely self-appointed 
leaders of labor and the Negroes were 

ttacking him. The McGriff neigh- 


a 
Pe orhood newspapers again screamed, 


“White Neighborhoods Again in Peril,” 
“Moscow Run Press Boosts Franken- 
steen,” “PAC, Communists, Gamblers 
Would Take Over Detroit,” and “Ne- 
gro Predicts More Race Riots.” °?! In 
Jewish neighborhoods, the McGriff 
North Detroiter *® bannered, “Franken- 
steen and Father Coughlin: Facts the 
Jewish Citizen Should Know,” with a 
Yiddish translation. For Negro dis- 
tricts, Jeffries followers distributed 
through the mails an unsigned circular 
to Negroes that carried these head- 
lines, “Why Be Fooled Now? Franken- 
steen’s Union For 9 Years Fails To 
Stop Race Discrimination,” and “Frank- 


- ensteen Hes Not Proved Himself A True 


—_ 


Friend Of Negro Race.” ‘The three 
general circulation Detroit dailies, with 
protestations of righteousness, partici- 
pated in the general mudslinging in a 
backhanded way. As Malcolm W. 
Bingay noted in his “Good Morning” 
column in.the Detroit Free Press No- 
vember 7, the morning after the elec- 
tion, “The mayoralty campaign just 


27 The Home Gazette, Oct. 25, 1945. Very 
widely distributed free in white middle-class 
neighborhoods. 

28 Oct. 31, 1945. 
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closed was about as bad a display of 
vulgarity, appeals to bigotry, falsehood 
and all-around viciousness as has ever 
been known in our community.” But, 
stirred by the Nazi pattern of Bolshevik 
menace and minority persecution, the 
citizens of Detroit gave Jeffries his 
fourth term in a record local election 
vote. As the publication of the Asso- 
ciation of Catholic Trade Unionists, 
The Wage Earner, put it: ; 
We say it is a public tragedy and a blow 
at democracy and a public perversion of 
morality when a man—amy man—can get 
himself elected to public office by setting 
black against white, Jew against Gentile, 
factory worker against white-collar worker, 
and class against class.?° 


A Jeffries, backed by the newspaper 
publishers, business organizations, radio 
commentators, many ministers, and 
other respected citizens, thus can do 
more to counteract the growth of inter- 
racial democracy than any number of 
minority-hating social rejects. The face- 
saving of a Bingay the “morning after,” 
a standard newspaper procedure by the 
way, scarcely alters the situation. As 
long as there are issues of political and 
economic democracy that powerful in- 
fluences do not wish to have faced at 
the polls, as long as such issues can 
be confused through the utilization of 
issues of prejudice, “public servants” of 
the type of Jeffries will be elected at 
a price of intergroup persecution and 
strife. 


POLICIÆS oF THE COMMUNICATIONS 
MEDIA 


According to a leading librarian, 
“Every survey made of the treatment 
of the Negro in the newspapers of the 
United States comes to the same gen- 
eral conclusion: namely, that there is a 

29 Quoted in the Michigan CIO News, Nov. 
16, 1945. Cf. “Lawyers’ Guild Report,” Micki- 
gan CIO News, Jan. 18, 1946; and H. L. 
Moon, “Danger in Detroit,” The Crisis, Vol. 
53, No. 1 (Jan. 1946), pp. 12-13, 28-29. 
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“heavy concentration upon crime news 
and only slight attention to achieve- 
ment.” He regards this as “an ade- 
quate generalization whether the news- 
papers are in the North, South, East or 
West, during pre-Civil War days or the 
present time.” The chief change he 
finds is “a tendency less pronounced to- 
day than formerly, to handle Negro 
items with a light or humorous touch.” 
His bill of particulars of Negro dis- 
satisfactions with the daily press is as 
follows: 


1. Use of derogatory terms, failure to 
capitalize the word “Negro” and, in the 
South, failure to use terms of politeness 
such as “Mr.” and “Mrs.” before the 
names of Negroes mentioned. 

2. Emphasis—often lurid—upon “Negro 
crime.” 

3. Ignoring Negro achievement in news, 
editorials, and pictures. 

4. The segregation of Negro news. Cer- 
tain newspapers in the South put out spe- 
cial “Black Star” editions. Those contain 
several columns or a page of “News of 
special interest to Colored People’—chiefly 
notices of church and fraternal meetings, 
births, and deaths. These editions are pre- 
pared exclusively for Negro neighborhoods 
and do not receive general circulation. 

5. Failure to treat sympathetically the 
cause of the Negro in news, editorials, and 
features like other causes are often treated. 

6. Anti-Negro comic strips. These- have 
an amazing influence upon the minds of 
children and many adults.®° 


A survey of race-labeling, with spe- 
cial reference to Negroes, Japanese- 
Americans, and Mexicans, indicates that 
greater space is ordinarily given in 
northern American dailies to race-la- 
beled crime than to similar events in- 
volving white offenders.** It is because 

80 L, D. Reddick, “Educational Programs for 
the Improvement of Race Relations: Motion 
Pictures, Radio, Press, and Libraries,” Journal 
of Negro Education, Vol 13 (1944), pp. 367- 
89, pp. 386-87 quoted. 

81 Clippings in the files of the Metropolitan 
Detrolt Council on Fair Employment Practice, 
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of this tendency toward scapegoating 
that “sex crime waves” with strong 
racist overtones easily break out in the 


dailies of our large cities. The dailies ~~- 


of Chicago initiated one such wave Au- 
gust 15, 1945. This wave eventually 
led to “race strikes” in two Chicago 
schools September 28, and other disor- 
ders. Without exception, “the Chicago 
press printed daily round-ups of actual, 
attempted and alleged sex crimes under 
headlines featuring the words ‘rape’ or 
‘terrorist’ and with repeated and promi- 
nent use of the race label.” In one 
instance, 


a Negro man shot a white man who was 
attempting to rape a three-year-old Negro 


girl, [but] the Chicago Tribune placed the : 


Negro’s picture in the first paragraph under 


the headline, “Police Capture Suspect in 7: 


Rape of Sailor’s Wife.” It was not until 
the sixth paragraph that the reader learned 
that the Negro was the hero of an entirely 
different case.?? 


A similar wave of newspaper hysteria 
in New York a little later featured 
the same race-labeling stereotypes in 
the World-Telegram, Journal-American, 
Sun, Mirror, Daily News, Herald Trib- 


. une, and Times. 


When daily newspapers willingly buck 
popular sentiments on elections, why 
do they find it expedient to cater to 
antiminority prejudices in the case of 
ethnic and racial minorities? Appar- 
ently the answer is that it depends 
upon their general strategy, which is 
largely subconsciously determined. The 
Louisville Courier-Journal, under the 
editorship of Mark F. Ethridge, fights 
for many Negro rights in a southern 
city. But many other editors permit 
rancor and prejudice to prevail in the 
treatment of minorities, possibly to dis- 


for the wartime period. 

8% Confidential memorandum, American 
Council on Race Relations, quoted by Albert 
Deutsch in PM, Nov. 23, 1945. 
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Clarence W. Anderson, Executive Secretary, g 
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tract attention from other issues of 
more: immediate significance in the 
manipulation of societal power. 


SUCCESSFUL PROJECTS 


Withn the existing press framework, 
many efforts to mitigate group preju- 
dices have been attempted, some quite 
successfully. A few have been men- 
tioned. Most important have been the 
anti-intolerance pamphlets, novels, and 
nonfiction books, including college texts, 
which Lave been given wide distribution 
and have become the basis for reinter- 
pretation to even wider groups. In 
this, such syndicates as the Western 
Newspaper Union have sometimes been 
useful <n furnishing digests and reviews 
of suck materials to weekly and daily 
newspapers.*? 

Through pressure from popular groups, 
anti-race-labaling agreements have been 
enterec into in a number of Ameri- 
can cities, and even restrictive wordings 
in classified advertisements have been 
somewhat lessened in quantity and of- 
fensiveness. Such an effort in Colum- 
bus, Onio, brought an agreement among 
the editors of the three daily and two 
Sunday general circulation papers early 
in 1942 to rule out race-labeling. That 
a similar approach to the three Detroit 
dailies in the spring of 1944 proved 
temporarily effective is “indicated by 
the almost complete omission of the 

83 Fo: example, Baukage’s Washington Di- 
gest, “Country Warned to Guard Against Race 
Disturbances,” Woodstock Vermont Standard, 


Aug. 23, 1945, and other papers through WNU 
Service. 
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‘race label for at least thirteen months 


thereafter in newspaper crime stories 
involving Negroes.” 3*4 The Hartford 
office of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews obtained the co- 
Operation of local papers in printing 
digests of materials collected by “hate- 
free” observers of tolerant and intoler- 
ant acts.*° The Common Council for 
American Unity, working with foreign- 
Janguage publications, has offset anti- 
Jewish propaganda in specific newspa- 
pers by sending them “material that 
does not openly flaunt itself as pro- 
Semitic, but gives a good deal of infor- 
mational data and throws a good deal 
of incidental emphasis on Jewish con- 
tributions,” 39 

Organizational pressures of many 
kinds, projects for encouraging the 
writers of materials to counteract in- 
tolerance through contests and other 
types of recognition, and leadership 
upon the part of editors, publishers, and 
writers and their organizations have 
yielded the most in turning the press 
towards constructive activities in the 
control of intergroup prejudices. Of 
these, the exertion of pressures upon 
the press by “outside” organizations has 
been most effective. 


34 MS. statement by Clarence W. Anderson, 
Dec. 3, 1945. 

85 The “hate-free” is an oversimplification, 
probably for interpretive purposes. See Helen 
V. McLean, “Racial Prejudice,” American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Vol. 14 (1944), 
pp. 706-13. 

86 Margaret Anderson, Editor, Common 
Ground, MS. statement, Nov. 5, 1945 
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Motion Pictures, the Theater, and Race Relations 


By JonN T. McManus and Lours KRONENBERGER 


HE American entertainment film 

medium could be and perhaps 
should be one of the Nation’s most ef- 
fective means of dispelling group preju- 
dice. Yet until the war years there had 
been no consistent effort by or through 
the Hollywood film medium to do so. 
As the author and film writer, Dalton 
Trumbo, summed it up at the Holly- 
wood Writers’ Congress in October 1943, 
“the most gigantic milestones of our ap- 
peal to public patronage have been the 
anti-Negro pictures, The Birth of a Na- 
tton, and Gone With the Wind.” 

For the sake of forceful argument, 
Trumbo’s summing up is obviously 
more rhetorical than right since it 
brushes past many less gigantic but 
more rewarding milestones such as D. 
W. Griffith’s Intolerance, Fritz Lang’s 
Fury, a treatment of lynch hysteria, 
and The Grapes of Wrath, John Stein- 
beck’s decisively effective film of the 
treatment of the migrant worker in the 
California farm valleys. There are 
many other searching film treatments of 
various forms of prejudice in between 
Trumbo’s elliptical milestones but his 
point is well taken in so far as it drama- 
tizes the fact that in the twenty-five 
years separating them Hollywood had 
never accepted as its responsibility the 
function of helping destroy race and 
group prejudice. 

The Production Code of Ethics of the 
motion picture industry, set up by the 
former Hays Office and comprising the 
only stated rules and guide for Holly- 
wood film-making, mentions the word 
“race” only once—in forbidding the 
depiction in films of “miscegenation 
(sex relationship between the white and 
black races).” On religion the rules 
forbid ridicule of any religious faith 
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and the depiction of ministers as ‘‘comic 
characters or as villains.” Under “Na- 
tional Feelings” the Code directs merely 
that “the history, institutions, promi- 
nent people and citizenry of other na- 
tions shall be represented fairly.” 

This Code, however, operates, or at 
least is usually interpreted, not so much 
in the interests of “spiritual and moral 
progress ... and... correct think- 
ing,” as promised in its preamble, but 
rather with an eye to safeguarding the 
industry from giving moral offense to 
influential and articulate groups. 

In the years 1942-45, however, the 
Hollywood film industry demonstrated 
a conscious effort to bring about a bet- 
ter understanding among most races and 
groups in this country and, in a broader 
field, among the nationalities and races 
allied with us in World War M. 

This came about through the accept- 
ance of more specific responsibilities by 
the industry than those contemplated in 
the Code, and a general consent to ful- 
fill the function of using the entertain- 
ment film medium to present and ex- 
pound the principal issues of the war. 

Thus the exploitation of prejudice by 
the enemy evoked a response through 


a 


ae 
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films which was especially noteworthy . 


in respect to anti-Semitic,, anti-British, 
and anti-Soviet thinking and, to a con- 
siderably lesser degree, in helping chal- 
lenge anti-Negro and anti-labor preju- 
dice. 


FILMS on ANTI-SEMITISM 


Early war period films such as The 
Mortal Storm and Escape first drama- 
tized and stigmatized Nazi anti-Semi- 
tism for the broad and attentive Ameri- 
can film audience, which comprises 
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virtually the entire population of the 
country over the age of perhaps seven 
years. As the issue of the war became 
sharper, eventually involving our coun- 
try, film treatments of this subject be- 
came more precise and meaningful. 

Address Unknown told of the fate of 
an American girl of Jewish extraction 
in Germany. This Land Is Mine, one 
of the most thoughtful and best rea- 
soned of all the war films, brought the 
subject of Nazism and anti-Semitism 
into new perspective by choosing as a 
setting an unlocated village, which 
might have been Belgian, French, or 
any Nazi-occupied village in Europe, 
but which also had signs and slogans 
like any small American town, saying 
“Buy War Bonds.” 

The Hitler Gang, an honestly docu- 
mented film dramatizing the origin, 
rise, and industrial backing of the Nazi 
party, was perhaps the first film made 
in this country which made clear the 
deliberate febrication by the early Nazis 
of incitements to anti-Semitism in Ger- 
many. The film also placed before the 
American public the generally accepted 
thesis that the Nazis fired the Reichstag 
to create provocation for destroying the 
Communist Party and its parliamentary 
representation. 

Unfortunately, The Hitler Gang was 
not as widely shown as the general run 
of films from the same studio. ‘This 
may have been due to unwillingness of 
exhibitors to book the film because of 
its “controversial” nature. 

Another earnestly meant film, None 
Shall Escape, preceded The Hitler Gang 
by a few months and brought on dis- 
turbances in theaters, in most cases de- 
liberately planned and carried out by 
anti-Semitic elements particularly in 
New York and Boston, at a pcint where 


a Polish rabbi and his flock are mowed 


down by a Nazi machine gun when they 
break out of a cattle car preparing to 
transport them to concentration camps. 
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The Hitler Gang contained a similar ° 
unintentional invitation to such out- 
breaks in its scene in which the Adolf 
Hitler of the early twenties shcuts his 
anti-Semitism (translated into script 
English) before a workers’ meeting in 
Munich. More prudent film-making 
might have driven the point home just 
as effectively without providing anti- 
Semitic provocateurs the opportunity to 
utilize the scene to start applause and 
consequent disorder in theaters. 

Perhaps the soundest presentation of 
Nazi anti-Semitism in its correct light 
was in Tomorrow the World, in which 
a Nazi-trained boy is introduced into 
an American wuniversity-town home. 
Here for the first time the anti-Semi- 
tism, aimed at a Jewish school teacher 
in the story, is regarded not from the 
point of view of sympathy or anger on 
behalf of the aggrieved but rather as 
a study and diagnosis of the anti-Semite 
—an aberration to be studied clinically 
and rooted out if possible. 

The British film, Mr. Emmanuel, 
contrasted for American audiences the 
plight of the Jew in Germany with his 
position in England, where anti-Semi- 
tism does not exist as a national mani- 
festation. At the close of the war, the 
film Pride of the Marines, an outspoken 
preachment on many of the ills of 
American democracy, delivered an elo- 
quent attack on discrimination against 
Jews in this country which had the 
added force of being presented by a 
character in an American Marine uni- 
form. 

Numerous other films, such as Áir 
Force, Winged Victory, Objective 
Burma, and The Purple Heart, made a 
contribution toward fuller integration 
of American society by introducing Jew- 
ish characters into the comradeship of 
American men at arms without com- 
ment or underscoring. 

The effect of these films cannot be 
fairly estimated now, nor can it be en- 
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‘tirely discounted in terms of disturb- 
ances caused in theaters as in the case 
of The Hitler Gang and None Shall 
Escape. The statistical relationship of 
the film audience to those who read 
newspapers and magazines is sometimes 
put at about three to one. Thus, 
through the film medium many more 
people were made aware of the exist- 
ence and injustice of anti-Semitism than 
could have been reached through print. 
The film medium has a certain lasting 
quality, too, which has been termed 
“residue value” by Sydney Bernstein of 
the British Information Services film 
division, which undoubtedly survives 
longer than momentary misgivings on 
seeing the film. Thus even a person 
whose experience at None Shall Escape 
was distorted at the time by the oc- 
currence of disorder in the theater, 
undoubtedly retained a background im- 
pression which helped give the subse- 
quent disclosures of torture and cre- 
mation at Maidanek and other torture 
camps a real frame of reference in 
movie-goers’ minds. The reading by a 
courageous teacher in This Land Is 
Mine of a declaration of liberty similar 
to our Declaration of Independence in 
protest against victimization of Jews 
and others by invading Nazis could 
scarcely fail to help classify anti-Semi- 
tism properly in the minds of those 
witnessing the scene. 


ANTI-NEGRO PREJUDICE 


Not nearly so encouraging a record 
can be reported concerning Hollywood’s 
contribution toward full citizenship and 
integration for the American Negro. 
The reasons for this do not require too 
much expounding. Anti-Negro preju- 
dice is a native one and virtually na- 
tional in extent, so much so that it is 
built into much national American cus- 
tom. It has not been a major issue in 
the war, as anti-Semitism has, but 
rather one which gained such treatment 
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as it has had in films through its rela- 
tionship to racist theories generally. 
Thus films seeking to help eradicate 
anti-Negro prejudice and work toward 
further integration of the Negro in 
American society would be, in effect, in 
advance of national policy and custom 
in this respect and not merely in step 


‘with it as films dealing with anti-Semi- 


tism have been; in brief, crusading— 
which Hollywood seldom does except 
for the most certain and established 
causes. 

Nevertheless, since mid-1942, when 
Wendell Willkie keynoted a National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People’s conference in Los An- 
geles calling upon Hollywood to aban- 
don its Negro stereotypes and under- 
take “a new deal” for the Negro in 
films, there has been noticeable but not 
always fortunate activity in this direc- 
tion. Film audiences have been intro- 
duced to dozens of new and great Negro 
talents such as Bill Robinson, Hazel 
Scott, Lena Horne, Duke Ellington, 
Teddy Wilson, the late Fats Waller, 
Katherine Dunham, Kenneth Spencer, 
and Paul Robeson. However, in al- 
most every instance, the artist has been 
introduced either in an “all-Negro” 
film or in a segregated sequence, which 
amounts to the same thing. 

An exception was In This Our Life, 


made from a Pulitzer Prize novel, in 


which a young Negro law student is 
shown in close association with a white 
family. Where it was shown this scene 
was booed and hissed in southern areas 
as far north as Baltimore, and it even- 
tually disappeared from versions of the 
film which circulated in other areas, in- 
cluding some in New York City. 
Another film which incurred local 
censorship in the South although the 
rest of the Nation enjoyed it immensely 
was Brewster's Millions, in which Eddie 
(“Rochester”) Anderson, Jack Benny’s 
valet on his radio programs, played a 
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similar role in the film which eventually 
elevated him to a sort of major-domo 
position in nis boss’s suite of offices, 
giving him charge of the office staff in 
the boss’s absence. The Memphis 
board of censors banned this film and 
other southern cities unofficially fol- 
lowed suit. 

The one really important film as re- 
gards combating anti-Negro prejudice 
was the Army’s The Negro Soldier 
which had a reasonably wide circula- 
tion as a War Activities film in com- 
mercial theaters and is still a “best 
seller” among trade union groups and 
others using the 16-mm. nontheatrical 
film libraries. 

Other films which have helped dignify 
the Negro in our national thinking 
are Bataan which introduced Kenneth 
Spencer as a soldier with other Ameri- 
can soldiers defending Bataan and Co- 
tregidor against the Japanese; Sahara, 
in which a Sudanese soldier sacrificed 
himself to help save an American tank 
crew trapped by Nazi forces in a desert 
cul-de-sac; and The Curse of the Cat 
People, a much more gentle film than 
its title indicates, in which the Negro 
actor, Sir Launcelot, is cast as the 
housebold guardian of a small white 
girl in a story dealing rather intelli- 
gently with problems of child psy- 
chology. : 

The plus side of the rest of the pic- 
ture involving treatment of the Negro 
in films is that the use of standard 
stereotypes has declined sharply since 
Hollywood started working on its “new 
deal” for the Negro in films. However, 
two film projects which might have gone 
much farther than anything yet in a 
positive direction have thus far come to 
naught. One is a feature film planned 
on the life of the late Dr. George Wash- 
ington Carver, Negro scientist; the 
other the story of Captain Hugh Mul- 
zac, first Negro master of a white crew 
in our modern Merchant Marine. 
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Firms DEALING WITH FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


Not much more than a list of titles 
is needed to demonstrate the intention 
and considerable success of Hollywood 
in approaching the various prejudices 
against our allies and other foreign peo- 
ples during the war period and before. 

Mrs. Miniver, early in 1942, was the 
first of several important films seeking 
to identify our cause with that of Brit- 
ain in the war. Mission to Moscow 
cannot be underrated, despite the evil 
controversy it evoked, since it set a new 
positive pattern for the treatment of 
Soviet Russia in American films. No 
film of the derisive Ninotchka or Com- 
rade X type has been ventured since 
and probably none will ever be again. 
Since Mission to Moscow at least a 
dozen Hollywood films have sought to 
bring American and Russian people 
closer in understanding, some of them, 
such as The North Star and Song of 
Russia, with notable success. 

A whole pattern of “resistance” films 
served to help the United States un- 
derstand the peoples of afflicted coun- 
tries like Holland, Norway, Czecho- 
slovakia, China, and, in a framework 
other than the present war, Spain, re- 
sisting and eventually subjected by 
Franco. 


RELATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF FILMS 

This discussion is not necessarily in- 
tended to recommend each of the films 
mentioned as being fully effective in its 
intentions, but rather to note chiefly the 
intentions. Perhaps the simpler way to 
strike some sort of balance would be to 
examine the negative side. This ap- 
proach would reveal a sharply decreased 
number of films which contribute to the 
continuation of group prejudice. A 
miserable few “quickies” such as Cap- 
tive Wild Woman, Ape Man, and others 
strictly in the shocker field, have ad- 
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“vanced degrading anthropological theo- 
ries of the ascent of man from the ape 
state through the Negro to the white 
race. Some Negro performers who are 
in themselves stereotypes—such as Wil- 
lie Best, Stepin Fetchit, Butterfly Mc- 
Queen, and sometimes Rochester—are 
still doing business in their old stances. 
But on the whole the old mess has been 
cleaned up considerably. What still re- 
mains to be got under way is a real start 
in a positive direction. 
LABOR IN FILMS 


In outlining this summary of the 
treatment of group prejudices in films, 
I included labor as the subject of a 
common group prejudice. Except for 
not more than a half-dozen films, Holly- 
wood has steered clear of labor or even 
labor-production as a theme. Two no- 
table exceptions have been Action in 
the North Atlantic, in which members 
of the National Maritime Union make 
up the heroic merchant crew of the 
film; and An American Romance, which 
did the double jcb of glorifying the 
traditional “hunkie” of American mine- 
mill tradition and later of expounding, 
in Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s best Techni- 
color, the right and justice of industry’s 
dealing with unions. One of the heroes 
of an intelligent film called Talk of the 
Town was a labor “radical,” a borsch- 
drinking soap-boxer played by Cary 
Grant, who eventually has the rare 
privilege of convincing a United States 
Supreme Court Justice of some of his 
theories. Wings for the Eagle and Joe 
Smith, American were two notable pro- 
production films, although not neces- 
sarily prolabor in the union sense. 

Hollywood film industry is itself one 
of the Nation’s biggest employers and 
over the years has encountered serious 
labor troubles such as the long drawn- 
out strike of early 1945 involving most 
of the unions working in the Hollywood 
studios. However, the film studios are 
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perhaps the only industry in the United 
States to be union-orgdnized from-bot- 
tom to top, including directors, actors, 
and writers earning $5,000 to $20,000 
a week. A quippy way of summing up 
the Hollywood producer attitude toward 
labor in films is that the policy now 
seems to be neutral for labor. 


RESULT OF PREJUDICES 


A final note is necessary on the thea- 
ter situation, especially as it relates to 
anti-Negro prejudice. I know of no 
statistics showing how many Jim Crow 
theaters there are in the United States, 
but virtually all of them exist in the 
southern or border states or border por- 
tions of states such as Ohio. 

In Jim Crow theaters, the Negro is 
either barred or admitted to a gallery 
or segregated section only. It has been 
estimated that about one-fourth of the 
film audience exists in the South, and 
that this audience is about one-half 
Negro. 

Since it is in the South that the Jim 
Crow theater policy is chiefly main- 
tained; and it is in the South, too, 
where films are principally banned for 
fair treatment of the Negro; it may be 
stated fairly that the white, Southern 
film audience, totaling at the most one- 
eighth of the total American film audi- 
ence, is responsible for Hollywood’s 
wary policy on treatment of the Negro 
in films. 

This fraction, one-eighth, is obviously 
an inflated statistic since certainly not 
all the white film audience in the South 
entertains anti-Negro prejudice. How- 
ever, the one-eighth estimate is ar- 
resting enough by itself, without dis- 


. counting, as an indication of the way 


minority prejudice and pressure can 
control the business and “editorial” 
policy of an international industry. 
Because of the prejudices of this maxi- 
mum of one-eighth of the American film 
audience and its effectiveness in pre- 
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venting wholesome treatment of the 
American Negro in films, the rest of the 
world, which depends entirely on Holly- 
_ wood for its views of America, has sel- 
dom seen the American Negro in his 
true position, however second-class it 
may still be, in American society. 


THe LEGITIMATE STAGE - 


Broadway—for the commercial thea- 
ter almost always begins or ends there 
—has certainly done something toward 
dispelling group prejudice; more, per- 
haps, than a quick glance might sug- 
gest; and in the past few years, more 
continuously. Still I do not think it 
can yet be reckoned among the truly 
influential instruments of the kind. 
What might have proved an extraordi- 
narily great instrument of the kind was 
the Federal Theater Project. With its 
real concern for right social values, 
with its nation-wide ability to reach 
audiences, and with its development of 
documentary techniques, the FTP could 
have been a real corrective force, able 
to dramatize in a hard-hitting fashion 
the dangerous conflicts concerning la- 


bor, migratory workers, “immigrants,” — 


Negroes, and Jews. The FTP reached 
people who had never been inside a 
theater before, preached to people who 
were more often ill informed than ill 
disposed. Killing it off was a tragedy, 
not least for the propagandist and edu- 
cational role it could have played. 

As for Broadway, its tone keeps 
growing—-at least negatively—pbetter. 
Jewish stereotypes (with such fairly 
harmless exceptions as Lou Holtz’s 
anecdotal stooge, Mr. Lapidus) have 
dwindled; or where they remain, as in 
plays like Café Crown, they are aimed 
affectionately at sympathetic audiences. 
Negro stereotypes do still remain, in 
such forms as the happy-go-lucky loafer 
~ or the comic servant. The comic serv- 
ant is itself, of course, a stereotype, 
whether Negro, Irish, French, Chinese, 
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or even American; and in that sense- 
still a small problem. But the Negro 
servant predominates, and there is fre- 
quently an element of condescension in 
the comedy he provides. But there is 
no longer anything worse. 

On the positive side, the Negro prob- 
lem is being progressively aired and at- 
tacked. Perhaps the .greatest victory 
for the Negro, in terms of establishing 
his equality with the white man inside 
the theater itself, was Paul Robeson’s 
becoming the first Negro Othello in 
Broadway history—and achieving a tri- 
umph in the role. Meanwhile such 
plays as Native Son and this season’s 
Deep Are the Roots and Strange Frutt 
are frontal attacks on race prejudice 
in its most destructive and intolerant 
form. Native Son made a less illumi- 
nating play than book, because on the 
stage—-with the stage’s seemingly in- 
evitable simplifications—Bigger Thomas 
was involved in a melodrama that made 
him seem more the victim of circum- 
stances than of society. But Native 
Son did have social impact, for all that. 
And both Deep Are the Roots (which is 
a big hit) and Strange Fruit, whatever 
their artistic shortcomings may be, go 
straight to the point, show what segre- 
gation, prejudice, and conscious injus- 
tice have done, and are doing, in the 
South. 

The Jewish problem, too, is being 
fought out. Jews who had been up- 
rooted and persecuted appeared in any 
number of anti-Fascist plays produced 
before or during the war. At the same 
time, the psychopathic nature of indi- 
vidual anti-Semites has been stressed— 
in Tomorrow the World, which was a 
play before it was a movie, and again 
in Edward Chodorov’s Common Ground. 
In another play, Dectston, Mr. Chodorov 
warned against the possible growth of 
native Fascism, as Sinclair Lewis had 
done long before in Jt Can't Happen 
Here. One might also note the social 
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‘value of two light topical revues, the 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union’s famous Pins and Needles, and 
the California-born Meet the People, 
which spoke up for labor and the dig- 
nity of the masses, and mingled all 
kinds of Americans in their casts. 

It is too bad that, since FTP days, 
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the theater, unlike the movies, has pro- 
duced no documentaries aimed at large 
sections of the population. What few 
documentaries exist go only to special 
audiences, such as those provided for 
union workers by Labor Stage. The 
field should, and very easily could, be 
broadened. 


Joan T. McManus ts film critic for the newspaper, PM, New York City; and was 
previously fim reviewer and editor for the New York Times and Time. 

Louis Kronenberger is theater critic for PM and Time; and was formerly an editor 
with Bons & Liveright and Alfred A. Knopf; and an associate editor of Fortune. 
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Psychodynamic Factors in Racial Relations 
By HELEN V. McLean 


HE word dilemma is being used fre- 

quently these days in regard to ra- 
cial problems. Gunnar Myrdal most 
aptly called his study of the Negro- 
white problem An American Dilemma.’ 
To the psychiatrist a dilemma is nothing 
new or unique. The psychological prob- 
lem of every patient who consults him 
represents a dilemma. When the word 
is used regarding an individual situation, 
it is more frequently called a conflict. 
In the psychoanalytic sense conflict 
means a pull between two opposing de- 
sires or feelings; one desire is a conscious 
feeling, the opposing is preconsclous or 
unconscious. One or both motivating 
forces may be unacceptable to some part 
of the total personality. Torn by’ such 
conflicting feelings the individual is said 
to be on the horns of a dilemma. 

The racial question represents a di- 
lemma for both white men and Negroes. 
For each group many conftictful con- 
scious and unconscious feelings war with 
each other. Between the two groups 
there is a complex psychological rela- 
tionship, in which many of the constitu- 
ent elements are unconscious. The uni- 
versal conflict of all human beings is 
between passive dependent longings 
(that is, a wish for security, the need to 
be loved) and aggressive, narcissistic de- 
sires, but into this fundamental conflict 
there enter many subsidiary motives. 
The methods by which any individual or 
group attempts to reach a satisfactory 
compromise solution for the two drives 
are legion. Anxiety or a tension state 
is experienced by the group or indi- 
vidual ego if previous solutions fail as a 
result of a new equilibrium of forces. 
Thus the immigration of the Negro to 
the North, where the color line is less 


1 Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma, 
New York: Harper Bros., 1944. 


clearly drawn, has had a reactive effect 
on the southern Negro. As a result the 
equilibrium between black and white in 
the South-has been disturbed. In the 
North the balance is in an ever changing 
state of equilibrium. The war has ren- 
dered the balance of forces still more 
precarious. Paradoxically resertment in 
the Negro has mounted while he has en- 
joyed greater economic prosperity dur- 
ing the war period. Wis increasing re- 
sentment has been balanced by this 
greater prosperity. What will hold the 
resentment in check if he finds himself 
jobless again? 


Source MATERIAL FOR RESEARCH 


Psychiatrists have very largely ig- 
nored the racial question. It is true 
that in Sigmund Freud’s last impor- 
tant contribution, Moses ard Mono- 
theism, he formulated some of the 
genetic psychodynamic factcrs under- 
lying anti-Semitism. To date very few 
psychiatrists have made any serious psy- 
chodynamic studies of the Negro-white 
problem. The data and material from 
which such studies could be made are 
already available. The source material 
can be classified into three categories. 
First, socio-anthropological literature. 
Such books as The American Dilemma 
by Myrdal Caste and Class in a 
Southern Town by Dollard,t Children 
of Bondage by Davis and Dollard,’ 
Black Metropolis by Drake and Cay- 


2 Sigmund Freud, Moses and Monotkeism, 
New York: Knopf, 1939. 

8 Myrdal, op. cit. 

t John Dollard, Caste and Class in a South- 
ern Town, New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1937. - 

5 Alison Davis and John Dollard, CAddren 
of Bondage, American Council on Education, 
1940. 
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-ton,® and the studies by Charles John- 
son and his collaborators at Fisk Uni- 
versity are a few examples from the 
ever increasing library on the Negro- 
white relationship. Second, fictional 
works. Native Son™ and Black Boy? 
by Richard Wright; Strange Frust by 
Lillian Smith; ° and Jf He Hollers Let 
Him Go by Chester B. Himes are 
four of the current novels on the racial 
theme. Into these stories have been 
written the searing life experiences of 
the author. These novels are psycho- 
logically valid human documents. The 
pictorial situations and characters are 
phantastic, but the motivating feelings 
and conflicts are real, not alone for the 
authors, but also for the reader. Third, 
clinical observations on both Negroes 
and white men. From his microscopic 
study of human personality with its 
multiple motivatior:, the psychiatrist has 
access to material which is available to 
no other scientist. Quantitatively the 
material may be limited, since no one 
psychoanalyst can study many indi- 
viduals. The psychodynamic insight 
gained from the therapeutic situation 
can, however, be integrated with and 
applied to socio-anthropological data 
and the fictional material. 

Dollard in Caste and Class in a 
Southern Town has already attempted a 
psychodynamic formulation of his data. 
He utilizes the concept of frustration, 
which in turn engenders aggressive or 
hostile feelings. These later feelings 
must, however, be inhibited in the south- 
ern Negro. This inhibition leads to an 
even greater sense of frustration. Thus 


o St. Clair Drake and Horace R. Cayton, 
Black Metropolis, New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1945. 

T Richard Wright, Native Son, New York: 
Harper Bros., 1941. 

8 Richard Wright, Black Boy, New York: 
Harper Bros., 1945. 

® Lillian Smith, Strange Fruit, New York: 
Reynal and Hitchcock, 1944, 

10 Chester B. Himes, Jf He Hollers Let Him 
Go, New York: Doubleday Doran, 1945, 
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a vicious circle is established. The for- 
mulation is a simple one. Considering 
the complexity of human personality it 
appears as oversimplification. 

Since 1931 the department of psy- 
chiatry, School of Medicine, Howard 
University, has been publishing a series 
of studies entitled “Psychogenetic Stud- 
ies in Race Psychology.”** These pa- 
pers are a valuable contribution. They 
will give any reader insight into the hid- 
den feelings of the Negro and his meth- 
ods of resolving his conflicts. “At the 
1944 meeting of the American Ortho- 
psychiatric Association a symposium 
was held on the racial problem. A so- 
cial anthropologist, a psychologist, and 
a psychoanalyst participated. 


THe DILEMMA OF THE NEGRO 


The economic, social, and psychologi- 
cal state of the Negro is so bad that the- 
Negro, like a very anxious patient, can 
admit that he needs help. He has so 
little to lose in feelings of prestige and 
security that for him nothing that he 
reveals about himself and his group is 
too damaging to his self-love nor is he 
too surprised at the socially unaccept- 


11 See: T. M. Abel, “Dominant Behavior of 
Institutionalized Subnormal Negro Girls: An 
Experimental Study,” American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, Vol. 47, p. 429; R. A 
Billings, “The Negro and His Church,” The 
Psychoanalytic Review, Vol. 21, No. 4 (Oct. 
1934), p. 425; Gilbert Balfour Bovell, “Psy- 
chological Considerations of Color Conflicts 
Among Negroes,” ibid., Vol. 30 (1943), p. 
447; C. V. Charles, “Optimism and Frustra- 
tion in the American Negro,” ibid., Vol 29, 
No 3 (1942), p. 270; Charles F, Gibson, “Con- 
cerning Color,” z#bid., Vol. 18, No. 4 (Oct. 
1931), p. 413; L. L. Holloman, “On the Su- 
premacy of the Negro Athlete in White Ath- 
letic Competition,” ibid., Vol. 30 (1943), p. 
157; Ben Karpman, ef al., “Imitation of Life,” 
ibid., Vol. 23, No 2 (Apr. 1936), p. 49; 
George Little, “Analytic Reflections on Mixed 
Marriages,” ibid., Vol. 29 (1942), p 20; and, 
Scudder Mekeel, Helen V. McLean, and Kurt 
Lewin, “Concerning Race Prejudice,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Orthopsycktatry, Vol. 14, No, 
4, 1944, 
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able ways his fellow Negroes have at- 
tempted to solve both their personal and 
racial tensions. He feels that there is 
sufficient justification in the Negro’s re- 
ality situation to account for the high 
incidence of delinquency, criminality, 
psychopathic and neurotic character dis- 
turbance. The revelation of such de- 
fects is an indication of the defects of 
the social system in which he lives and 
not an indication of any inherent bio- 
logical weakness in the Negro. 

Long before any Negro child has be- 
come fully conscious of being a Negro, 
he is affected by the existing tensions in 
his parents who, as Negroes, live an in- 
secure existence, chronically frightened 
of external reality and of their own in- 
b tensely hostile feelings against white 
men. The insecurity and impotence of 
the Negro parent in the face of white 
domination makes identification with 
those parents anxiety laden. Yet identi- 
fication with any member of the white 
group is also anxiety producing since 
the Negro is constantly being rejected 
by the white group. If the individual 
attempts to be mobile upwards by virtue 
of his ability or strong aggressive drives, 
he will fail to achieve satisfactory identi- 
fication with the white group and will at 
the same time be resented by the Negro 
group. If he remains identified with the 
Negro group he feels impotent and in- 
secure. His aggressive ambitious drives 
will find no satisfactory outlet. Only 
the self-destructive outlet of criminality, 
psychopathic behavior, and psychoso- 
matic disease is open. The high inci- 
dence of hypertension among southern 
Negroes is probably one indication of 
an unconscious attempt at mastery of 
the hostility waich must be controlled. 
The chronic rage of these individuals 
produces the hypertension which ini- 
tially is fluctuating in character. Even- 
tually the pathological changes resulting 
from this overload on the cardiovascular 
renal system lead to a consistently high 
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blood pressure. All available evidence . 
from clinicians indicates that functional 
(that is, psychosomatic) disease is mark- 
edly on the increase in the Negro. 

The Negro seems to have a great ca- 
pacity for expressing his longings and 
his resentments through song, poetry, 
dance, religion, and magical thinking. 
Before emancipation the Negro had no 
hope of being a strong, self-confident in- 
dividual. An occasional Negro did of 
course escape to the North. Such an 
escape was, however, sọ difficult that the 
group as a whole did not indulge in 
phantasies about happiness in this life. 
Instead they dreamed about the next 
world where the lot of the Negro would 
be different. Through identification 
with the magical powers of God or some 
spirit they could forget their helpless, 
depreciated position. Momentarily Sy 
means of voodooism the Negro felt god- 
like. When theoretical freedom came, 
the Negro could begin to phantasy abcut 
his present life. In the North he could 
hope for a mobility upwards denied him 
in the South. But his economic inse- 
curity was less than that which he en- 
joyed as a slave. No powerful white 
patron or master will feed and house 
him in sickness and in health. He must 
now be his own master in a society 
where he gets the most menial jobs, 
where he is the first to be laid off. The 
security is less, the theoretical freedom 
more. In addition there is a continuous 
need to discriminate between what is 
theoretically held out to him and what 
he can really attain. Under such diff- 
cult conditions there is very little emo- 
tional energy which is not absorbed by 
his emotional merry-go-round. If he 
submits he lives in semi-starvation, in 
miserable shacks or flats. If he strug- 
gles upwards he must weigh and judge 
each move of his life not only in the 
light of its relation to his own ambitions 
but also in regard to its efect on the 
white group. 
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If the Negro continues to function 
with a passive subservient facade, his 
own masculine pride and feelings of 
prestige are outraged. He does not by 
such a facade realize the goal of eco- 
nomic and social security for himself 
and his family. If he attempts self- 
assertion his behavior is interpreted by 
the white group as rebellion. Punish- 
ment will be meted out to him and his 
group. Caught on the horns of this 
dilemma he becomes chronically anxious. 
Inevitably he must blow off at intervals 
with some criminal or self-destructive 
act. Only a few gifted individuals have 
the ability to express their rage in socio- 
logical, scientific, or aesthetic form. 


THe DILEMMA OF WHITE MEN 


The large literature on the Negro and 
in part by the Negro has no counterpart 
in any literature by white men concern- 
ing the irrational psychological motiva- 
tion of their own attitudes toward the 
Negro. The majority of the white popu- 
lation has remained, and is still, com- 
fortably complacent in its rationalized 
position of white superiority. It is not 
enough to explain such an attitude by 
Saying it is an historical cultural in- 
heritance. Men with white skins did 
develop the tools and machines of mod- 
ern life. Their control of such powerful 
weapons gave them control over the men 
whose development had not proceeded 
along industrial paths. But why at the 
moment when the white man was most 
, powerful did he enslave black men and 
need to boast of “white superiority”? 
If he really felt strong, he should have 
been able to help weaker and less devel- 
oped peoples to rise to positions of 
equality with him. A mature father or 
mother does not fear competition from a 
son or daughter. Rather such competi- 
tive expressions are welcomed as an indi- 
cation of development in the son or 
daughter. Only a mature person, who 
estimates his strength correctly, can en- 
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dure the give and take of relationships 
on an equal basis. Quite evidently white 
European man for all his boasts and his 
weapons did not feel secure. 
havior toward men of different culture 
is good evidence of this. Richard 
Wright in the introduction to Black Me- 
tropolts says: 


When man cast off the ancient shrouds of 
his feudal faith, he had supreme confidence 
in the natural dignity of man, and believed 
that reason and freedom could lead him to 
paradise on earth. Man of Western Eu- 
rope lunged toward the future, but in the 
very moment of his acting he committed 
the error which might well spell his tragedy. 
Passionately ardent to make his place on 
earth secure, he snatched millions of black 
men out of Africa and enslaved them to 
serve him. : 

But the white man suffered hang-overs’ 
from a feudal morality; he could not en- 
slave others in a confident manner. Hav- 
ing bid for freedom upon the assumption 
that all men were naturally free, that they 
possessed in their hearts those impulses 
that made dignity and nobility a given hu- 
man right, he could not play the role of 
master with a singleness of heart. 

But another and deeper dilemma rose out 
of the white man’s break with the feudal 
order, a dilemma more acidly corroding 
than even that of slavery, one which col- 
ored and toned every moment of his life, 
creating an anxiety that was never to leave 


- him. The advent of machine production 


altered his relationship to the earth, to his 
family, to his fellow men and even to 
himself... . 

Men still cling to the emotional basis of 
life that the feudal order gave them, while 
living and striving in a world whose every 
turn of wheel, throb of engine, and con- 
quest of space deny its validity. This dual 
aspect of living is our riven consciousness, 
our tension, our anxiety.!2 


A poet and scholar has stated the 
white man’s problem with great psycho- 
logical insight and succinctness. ‘The 
white man, casting off the feudal faith in 


12 Drake and Cayton, op. cit. note 6 supra, 
pp 21-22 of Introduction. 
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which the place of man and master was 
fixed, had made a declaration which was 
beyond his psychological capacity. It 
. was a wishful dream of maturity. ' He 
soon discovered that being mature was 
a difficult position to maintain. Just as 
an individual faced with a difficult de- 
cision will often regress to less mature 
methods for gaining satisfaction, so hu- 
man beings in the aggregate resent the 
loss of a secure dependence on a fixed 
social system and an omnipotent God. 
Their feelings of prestige are, however, 
threatened by such feelings of dependent 
longing. By enslavement of others and 
by the myth of white superiority, their 
prestige feelings are propped up. In- 
dustrial civilization had robbed white 
men of both human dignity and security. 
The development of the myths of racial 
inferiority at least gave white men the 
illusion of being gods. They could con- 
trol some “inferior’s” fate even if their 
own lives were so empty and impotent. 

In the South a feudal society existed. 
Time has obliterated the consciousness 
of the defects and frustrations experi- 
enced by all but a handful of powerful 
white men in the prewar South. The 
delusive glamour of those apparently 
halcyon days has affected the North as 
well as the South. Gone With the Wind 
was read and seen as a movie by thou- 
sands of people in the North and South 
alike. In this romanticized version of 
the South many men and women could 
forget their present frustrations and feel- 
ings of unimportance. In phantasy they 
could be a Rhett Butler or a Scarlett 
O'Hara. Northern white men uncon- 
sciously cherish the supposedly romantic 
past of the South. Unconsciously they 
identify with the southern white men in 
their desires to keep the Negro in his 
place. By this identification they 
achieve a phantastic prestige themselves. 
Even when their conscious attitudes to- 
ward the Negro are more realistic, they 
too often vacillate because unconsciously 
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such a feudal order satisfies their own - 
longings. Of course they ignore the fact ` 


that in such a feudal existence many 
frustrations and a lack of human dignity 
would probably have been their lot. 
Alexander in the Age of Unreason * has 
stressed the cultural lag which exists in 
the United States. 


Perhaps the most significant fact in the 
dynamics of social development is that 
traditional attitudes tend to extreme con- 
servatism and are so hardy that as a rule 
they outlive the basic sociological structure 
which created them. The phenomenon was 
most convincingly described by Ogburn, 
who called it the “cultural lag.” 

The phenomenon of cultural lag, how- 
ever, in the last analysis, is always the re- 
sult of psychological factors, and consists 
in the persistence of social attitudes which 
have evolved gradually and represent ad- 
justment to previous conditions, and which 
have outlived their usefulness. 


As long as the white man had new 
frontiers to conquer his feeling of his 
own worth was strong. He had no need 
to regress to daydreams of a glorious 
past. The geographical frontiers have 
been obliterated. All white men are 
caught in the meshes of modern life in 
which an individual man plays an in- 
significant role. In order to regain his 
feeling of Integrity he feeds himself the 
romanticized tales of all ages and coun- 
tries. Chiefly, however, the American 
white citizen feeds himself on the ante 
bellum romances of the South. Many 
Negroes must also indulge in these 
nirvana-like daydreams. 


FEAR OF THE NEGRO 


Two frank statements of the white 
man’s bankruptcy in his relation to the 
Negro deserve attention. Unfortunately 
for the northern white man’s self-respect 
these two candid statements come from 
southerners. ‘The northerner has been 


18 Franz Alexander, Age of Unreason (Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott, 1942), pp. 133, 135, 
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- able to blind himself to his own attitudes 
by projection of them onto the south- 
erner. What is revealed by these two 
southerners is true of many northerners. 
The first exposé is in novel form. 
Strange Fruit lays bare with appalling 
vividness the empty personal and social 
lives of white people in a small southern 
town. From the prevailing emotional 
aridness they find temporary escape in 
hysterical religious and sadistic orgies. 
Feeling devoid of the capacity for the 
expression of genuine warmth uncon- 
sciously they feel that the Negro has 
what they lack. They anxiously search 
for something which will give meaning 
to their lives through their contacts with 
the Negro. These contacts, however, 
are fraught with the terror of the for- 
bidden. Their inflexible consciences, in 
seeking a victim to punish for all man- 
ner of forbidden impulses, must keep in 
subservience those who represent the 
temptation. Occasionally a lynching re- 
lieves the corporate guilt of the white 
community. Like Abraham who was 
willing to sacrifice his own son to placate 
his conscience, man has from time im- 
memorial relieved guilt by ritualistic 
murder. 


RACIAL SUPERIORITY AND INFERIORITY 


The second exposé has been aptly 
termed by a Negro “an excellent state- 
ment of an impossible position.” It is 
not my wish to make a horrible example 
of the author, W. T. Couch. His intro- 
duction to What the Negro Wants +* is 
written in a candid, sincere manner. He 
honestly believes that within certain 
limits the lot of the Negro should be 
Improved. 

Mr. Couch is a protagonist for the 
theory of inferior and superior races. 
He attacks the anthropologist for “the 
view that the Negro is not inferior to 


14 W. T. Couch, What the Negro Wants 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1944), p. 13, 
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the white man, that he only appears to 
be so, that his condition is wholly and 
completely a product of race prejudice, 


and the consequent disabilities inflicted _-4 


on the Negro by the white man.” 

Into this argument between the group 
represented by Mr. Couch and a large 
number of anthropologists perhaps a 
psychoanalyst may be allowed to inter- 
ject a few remarks. Racial differences 
are a biological fact. No one is denying 
the existence of them. Montagu’s re- 
cent book Mans Most Dangerous 
Myth: The Fallacy of Race ™ may seem 
by its title to deny racial differences. 
A reading of the book will show that this 
is not the case. To be a man of white 
skin rather than of black constitutes a 
biological difference. 
question is whether or not such differ- 
ences constitute a difference in inherent 
capacity. Men and women are differ- 
ent. Is one sex therefore inferior to 
the other? Im physical strength the 
average woman is weaker than the aver- 
age male. In her ability to endure pain 
she may, however, be stronger than the 
man. In all the fields of art and litera- 
ture, and scientific achievement men 
have certainly far surpassed women. 
On the other hand a woman may in 
her relation to her child achieve a ten- 
der, unselfish love which has been an 
inspiration to creative artists as well as 
to lesser human beings. To discuss 
whether man or woman is superior has 
become a very outmoded argument. 
Men and women are not equal, they are 
different. Each sex needs the other to 
be complete. The argument about races 
may some day seem as outmoded as this 
simple example. Different races have 
produced differing cultures. Mr. Couch 
would say that the Negro has to his 
credit no outstanding cultural achieve- 
ment. ‘This evaluation of the Negro 

16 M. F. Ashley Montagu, Man’s Most Dan- 


gerous Myth: The Fallacy of Race, Columbia 
University Press, 1945. 


The important _ 
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would, I suspect, sound very strange to 
many Europeans and Americans who 
feel that the Negro in his folk music has 
vitally affected the development of mu- 
sic in his country and also to a marked 
degree in Europe. 

All races have not progressed along 
the same cultural paths. This does not 
make them either equal or unequal to 
each cther but simply different. These 
differences are to Mr. Couch moral and 
biological in character. He believes in 
some kind of “ultimate value,” a con- 
cept very foreign to the scientist. 


FEAR oF BIOLOGICAL INTEGRATION 
I shall again quote Mr. Couch: 


Does the waite man have no right to at- 
tempt to separate cultural from biological 
integration, and kelp the Negro achieve 
the first and deny him the second? Can 
biological integration be regarded as a 
right? What happens to the case for the 
Negrc if it is tied up with things to which 
he nct only has no right, but which, if 
granted, would destroy all rights? 18 


It is clear that the biological integra- 
tion of the Negro is feared. This fear 
of an unconscious physical bond be- 
tween white and Negro is manifest in 
this introduction. Biological integra- 
tion presupposes an attraction and de- 
sire in both white men and Negroes, 
since without such mutual attraction no 
prob.em would exist. The unconscious 
bond between the Negro and white man 
has been mentioned in the comments re- 
gard ng Strange Fruit. It has also been 
discussed at some length in a paper of 
the author, “Psychodynamic Mecha- 
nisms in Relations Between Negroes and 
Whice Men.” 27 From clinical observa- 
tion of white patients the existence of 
such an unconscious fascination for the 
Negro has been noted again and again. 


18 W. T. Couch, What tke Negro’: Wants, 
p. 22. 

17 Presented at Fisk University, July 1945, 
not published. 
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This fascination lurks in the unconscious ° 


of northern white men and women as 
well as in their southern brothers and 
sisters. The attraction is a condensation 
of many pregenital and genital feelings 
of the individual. In calling the Negro 
a child of nature, simple, lovable, with- 
out ambition, a person who gives way to 
his every impulse, white men have made 
a symbol which gives a secret gratifica- 
tion to those who are inhibited and crip- 
pled in their instinctual satisfactions. 
Indeed white men are very loath to re- 
linquish such a symbol. They resemble 
the parents who on the one hand con- 
demn their adolescent child’s impulse- 
ridden behavior and on the other un- 
consciously provoke the same action. 
Sometimes the Garden of Eden where all 
instinctual desires are fulfilled may be 
Tahiti or Shangri-La, but more fre- 
quently for us in the United States the 
symbol is the Negro. 


THe SOLUTION ror Sucu A DILEMMA 


When a patient begins to understand 
the two opposing forces in a personal 
conflict, he invariably will ask his thera- 
pist “What can I do about it?” What 
can be done about the Negro-white di- 
lemma if a bloody outcome is to be 
avoided? In the solution oi any per- 
sonal or group conflict a compromise 
must be reached. If a man wishes to 
be loved he cannot selfishly ignore oth- 
ers. On the other hand if he ignores his 
own self-interest too much in attempting 
to gain love, rebellion develops. An ar- 
rogantly selfish man is surprised end 
hurt when he finds people may fear but 
not love him. A passive man becomes 
rebellious at subservience which is too 
great a price for being loved. Suddenly 
he blows off. Obviously both types of 
individuals have made an unprofitable 
compromise. One must give up some of 
his selfish, egoistic claims, the other 
must be less afraid of his own egoistic 
claims. 
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In the interracial conflict each side 
will have to renounce some of its claims. 
The Negro should not give up his claim 
to be treated fairly and justly. He-does 
make one claim on white men of which 
he is largely unconscious. His angry 
hostility against white men leads to 
anxiety and guilt because he needs and 
is dependent on white men. From this 
anxiety he wishes to escape by a passive 
submission. He longs for an omnipotent 
perfect father whom he can trust im- 
plicitly. This kind of father does not 
exist. His white friends are all too hu- 
man. His own masculine pride will not 
allow him to admit these unmasculine 
longings, so his angry protest mounts. 
One source for the anger is the real dis- 
crimination. This is used to rationalize 
his need to protest against his more pas- 
sive self. The greater the protest, the 
greater the anxiety and the unconscious 
wish to give up the whole struggle. One 
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of the most scathing terms used by a 
Negro of another Negro is “Uncle Tem.” 
When the epithet is leveled against a 
person who is doing really constructive 
work in such a way that white men ac- 
cept him, one can see that the deprecia- 
tion stems from unconscious envy of the 
acceptance by white men. The depre- 
ciation is a typical “sour grapes” reac- 
tion. This unconscious envy among 
intelligent Negro leaders is often dis- 
turbing to smooth co-operation among 
them. They become like brothers and 
sisters fighting for the preferred position 
with the mother or father. 

What claims must the white man re- 
nounce? He claims an omnipotence and 
power which he does not actually pos- 
sess. He hides his insecurity under a 
façade of superiority. He projects his 
own weakness onto the Negro, whom he 
uses as a whipping post for his own 
pent-up frustrated hostility. 


Helen V. McLean, M.D., has been clinical consultant at the Chicago Institute for 
Psychoanalysis since 1932. She was formerly lecturer at the School of Social Service 
Administration, University of Chicago, and associate attending physician at the Cook 


County Hospital. 
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_ New Trends in the Investigation of Prejudice 


By Ronatp Lippitt and MARIAN RADKE 


HE need for an understanding of 

the dynamics of prejudice has no 
equivalent in importance in the social 
sciences. In no other aspects of inter- 
personal and intergroup relationships is 
there a more urgent need for social sci- 
ences to “get out and do something.” 

Prejudice is not a new subiect. Yet, 
we are ill adapted to cope with the 
problems of frejudice which have 
grown increasingly acute in the social 
evolutions of recent years. 

The customary context of prejudice 
is in the fields of racial, religious, and 
class tensions. Its implications, how- 
ever, extend to all aspects of group liv- 
ing and of personal-social relationships. 
In methods of bringing up children, in 
manners of dress, in food habits, in dif- 
ferential standards for men and women, 
in preferred forms of leadership, in the 
way in which a factory or organization 
is run—in thes2 and innumerable other 
areas, distorted social perceptions, or 
prejudices, play a significant role. The 
close interdependence of perception and 
conduct points to the very practical and 
consequential role of prejudice in social 
living. 


OBSTACLES TO STUDY OF PREJUDICE 


Scientifically, more than the usual 
number of difficulties are involved in 
the study of prejudice. The literature 
in this field, until very recently, shows 
a narrow emphasis on the surface as- 
pects of the problem; an immaturity of 
approach is reflected in the nature of 
the questions asked in the research, and 
in the nature of the data obtained. De- 
scriptive data of a static variety consti- 
tute the major proportions: How many 
persons, what kind of persons, have 
prejudices against what kinds of ob- 
jects or people? What is the content of 
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the prejudices? What is the direction 
and the degree of the discrepancy be- 
tween prejudice and reality? To what 
sociological data (socioeconomic level, 
age, sex, and so forth) can these preju- 
dices be related? For these cuestions, 
techniques of measurement are at hand 
which can readily produce quantitative 
results. It is quite another matter to 
obtain by these means an understand- 
ing of the dynamics of prejudice. Sen- 
Sitivity to the interplay of crucial fac- 
tors in the development and maintenance 
of prejudice and in changes of stereo- 
types is woefully slight. 

Advance in theory and treatment of 
a problem follows closely in the wake 
of the correct formulation of the prob- 
lem. Herein lies one of the greatest 
needs. We cannot afford to continue 
the study of prejudice on a purely de- 
scriptive level. Productive investiga- 
tion requires theories, concepts, and in- 
quiry into all aspects of the problem, 
including (1) the nature and genesis of 
prejudice, (2) interactions among preju- 
dices within the individual and between 
individuals, (3) the maintenance of 
prejudice, and (4) the changing of 
prejudices. 

A second difficulty encountered by 
the student of prejudice arises from the 
fact that the data necessary for under- 
standing combine the disciplines of psy- 
chology, sociology, anthropology, eco- 
nomics—indeed the whole gamut of the 
social sciences. 

Third, prejudices have social conse- 
quences; findings have social implica- 
tions. Not all of society, not every 
group or individual, is eager to accept 
or act upon the research implications. 
Resistance to putting to scientific test 
old convictions and comfortable philoso- 
phies discourages free research. This 
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‘liability operates not only on the level 
of problem formulation; it is ever pres- 
ent in the analysis and interpretation 
of data in the field of prejudice. Re- 
search on prejudice has special signifi- 
cance from still another point of view, 
as a method of changing prejudiced at- 
titudes and behavior. The development 
of a procedure whereby the results of 
research are more readily carried over 
into action and application is an in- 
estimable need. The action-research 
procedure as such a method is given 
special attention in this article. 


NATURE OF PREJUDICE 


Prejudice we have defined as a type 
of stereotype which does not coincide 
with the facts. The data which shed 
most light on the real nature of preju- 
dice are to be found in analysis of the 
conditions under which these distorted 
stereotypes arise, persist, or are changed. 
It is important to take a comparative 
approach, using data from a variety of 
contexts, to gain a deeper understand- 
ing of the dynamics involved, freed 
somewhat from the peculiarities of any 
one context in which prejudice has been 
investigated. 

Demonstrated repeatedly in a variety 
of kinds of research is the independence 
of many stereotypes from the actual ex- 
periences of the individual. Horowitz’ 
studies of the attitudes of southern and 
northern white children toward Ne- 
groes 1 showed that contact or lack of 
contact with Negroes did not materially 
influence the attitudes of the white chil- 
dren. In another study, children who 
had had no personal experience with 
members of either of two minority 
groups were found with strong and defi- 
nite prejudices toward these minorities.? 


1E. Horowitz, “The Development of Atti- 
tude Toward the Negro,” Archives of Psy- 
chology, No. 194, 1936. 

2 Marian Radke, “Children’s Attitudes To- 
ward Minority Groups” (in preparation). 
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Everyday factory experience with “old” 
workers (girls over thirty) who showed 
records of high production and low ab- 
senteeism did not suffice to change the 
stereotypes of management and fore- 
ladies—that “old” workers are liabili- 
ties.? 

Knowledge and vicarious experiences 
have been equally disappointingly inef- 
fective in many instances in changing 
prejudices. Studies of the influence of 
education on attitudes and beliefs re- 
garding Negroes give evidence on this 
point.* Numerous illustrations are 
found in the field of diet therapy, of 
the persistence of old superstitions and 
taboos against certain foods after in- 
struction and demonstration proved 
their falsity. 

On the other hand, there are studies 
in which changes in attitudes, beliefs, 
or behavior have been effected.’ 

The findings of studies such as these 
have advanced our knowledge one step 
closer to a more precise formulation of 
the problem. We have learned not to 
ask whether or not knowledge or ex- 
perience affects prejudice, but to ask 


8 A. Marrow and J. French, “Changing a 
Stereotype in Industry,” Journal of Social Is- 
sues, Vol. 1 (1945), pp. 33-37, 


4B. Samelson, “Does Education Diminishr 5 


Prejudice?” Journal of Social Issues, Vol. 1 
(1945), pp. 11-13; D. Droba, “Education and 
Negro Attitudes,” Sociology and Social Re- 
search, Vol. 17 (1932), pp. 137-41; D. Young, 
“Some Effects of a Course in American Race 
Problems on the Race Prejudice of 450 Under- 
graduates at the University cf Pennsylvania,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Soctal Psychology, 
Vol. 22 (1927), pp. 235-42, 

6 F. Smith, “An Experiment in Modifying 
Attitudes Toward the Negro,” Ph.D. thesis in 
the Library of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City, 1933; Marrow 
and French, op. cit. note 3 supra; M. Radke 
and D. Klisurich, “Experiments in Changing 
Food Habits” (in preparation); K Lewin, 
“Forces Behind Food Habits and Methods of 
Change,” in The Problem of Changing Food 
Habits: Report of the Committee on Food 
Habits (C. Guthe, chairman), Bulletin of the 
National Research Council, 108, 1943. 
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what kinds of knowledge or interaction, 
in what kinds of- situations, give rise 
to or change prejudices. The specific 
- variables involved in the change must 
be isolated. In this connection such 
factors as power relations, dependency, 
leadership, the nature of the back- 
ground of cognitive structure in which 
the particular prejudice is embedded, 
and the ties with other value systems in 
the individual, need careful study. 

A most promising experimental and 
theoretical approach to an understand- 
ing of how the individual perceives so- 
cial events is furnished by Heider. He 
points to the contributions of studies of 
principles of organization in the per- 
ceptual field and suggests that these 
principles can profitably be applied to 
the perception of other persons, the be- 
havior of other persons, and social 
events. He pomts out the importance 
of causal integration in the organization 
of the social field. 


GENESIS OF PREJUDICE 


Perhaps a prior question to those re- 
lating to the conditions under which 
prejudices are found concerns the gene- 
sis of prejudice. In a study cited 
earlier,’ in which children nine to 
eighteen years of age were questioned 
about their attitudes toward Jews and 
Negroes, data on the genesis of these 
attitudes were obtained. The responses 
of the younger children showed general 
attitudes of dislike and rejection, but 
were more or less without specific stereo- 
types. The older children’s responses, 
in addition to general negative attitudes 
toward these groups, included specific 
characterizations and stereotypes. ‘The 
children had had none or a minimum of 
personal or day-to-day experience with 
either of the minority groups studied. - 


e F. Heider, “Social Perception and Phe- 
nomenal Causality,” Psycholegical Review, 
1944, pp 358-74. 

T Radke, op. ct. note 2 supra. 
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From these results the following hy- 
pothesis may be formulated: Prejudices 
are frequently part of the general ac- 
culturation process. The child grow- 
ing into the culture of his group learns 
first to accept the reaction of an au- 
thority (parent, teacher, friend) to an 
object, idea, or group as something 
“good” or “bad” without understand- 
ing the reasons for this reaction of the 
authority. Only later does he learn the 
meaning of the response, or daes he ac- 
quire rationalizations for his negative 
or positive attitude. Just as the young 
child learns to avoid the hot stove be- 
cause of his mother’s warning “no” at 
each approach toward the stove, in 
similar fashion he learns, withcut benefit 
of personal experience, but through the 
derogatory references of the adults, to 
feel only dislike or disgust for the 
“dirty Japs,” the “Red menace,” the 
not-to-be-trusted Catholics or capitalists 
or labor unions er foreigners. Long be- 
fore the groups thus labeled have any 
reality for the child, they represent for 
him an undesirable. Then to support 
his sentiments he obtains specific nega- 
tive qualities which he can apply to the 
groups—rationalizations for his prior 
sentiments. 

The acquisition of prejudices, seen 
like other acculturation processes, has 
important implications for research and 
practice: prejudices cannot be conceived 
of or treated without careful considera- 
tion of the medium in which they arise 
and persist. 


INTERACTIONS AMONG PREJUDICES 


The interdependence of prejudices 
within the individual has been given 
relatively little attention experimentally, 
except for correlational studies in which 
the presence of a given attitude is re- 
lated to the presence or absence of a 
second. In a number of studies,® cer- 


8 F. Marcuse, “Attitudes and Their Rela- 
tionships—-A Demonstrational Technique,” 
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tain attitudes such as anti-Semitism, 
Jim Crowism, and anti-Communism fre- 
quently occurred in clusters. These 
clusters might well be studied from the 
standpoint of the dynamic interrela- 
tionships among prejudices; the ease of 
holding one kind of prejudice if an- 
other is held; the ease of changing the 
perception of a given event if certain 
other prejudices exist around it in the 
individual or group. 

In a study of the ideologies of Men- 
nonite and non-Mennonite children, 
Kalhorn ° discussed the way in which 
the same standards of behavior, such as 
obedience to parents and doing house- 
hold duties, were related to very differ- 
ent religious and secular value: systems 
in different children and in the two sub- 
cultures. The same is undoubtedly true 
of prejudices. 

Thus, the anti-Semitism of the indi- 
vidual who perceives the social world 
as one in which world economic-political 
competition is the dominant theme is of 
a very different nature from the anti- 
Semitism of the “valley-minded” indi- 
vidual whose horizons do not extend 
beyond the rival and conflicting re- 
ligious dogmas of his local community. 

A prejudice against drinking milk is 
one thing for the high school girl who 
sees it as a “fattening” food and is try- 
ing to stay thin; it is a prejudice of 
quite a different nature for an adult in 
certain parts of Asia where milk is 
never used in any form for human 
adult consumption. 

Understanding of a prejudice, like 





Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
Vol. 40 (1945), pp. 408-10; R. Stagner, “A 
Correlational Analysis af Nationalistic Opin- 
ion,” Journal of Social Psychology, Vol. 12 
(1940), pp. 197-212. 

° J. Kalhorn, “Values and Sources of Au- 
thority among Rural Children,” Part ITY, in 
Authority and Frustration, Studies in Topo- 
logical and Vector Psychology II, University 
of Iowa Studies: Studies in Child Welfare, 
Vol. 20, 1944. 
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understanding of a value or standard 
of behavior, is, therefore, understand- 
ing the background of cognitive struc- 
ture in which it is embedded, as well as 
knowing the particular psychological 
region in which it is located. 

Just as the behavior of the person in 
the immediate situation is influenced by 
the larger background situation, so the 
specific prejudices of the individual are 
reinforced or diminished by the exist- 
ence or absence of other prejudices. 
Accepting one belief may make it easy 
or impossible to accept another attitude 
or prejudice of a given sort. Zillig’s ex- 
periment 7° illustrates the greater readi- 
ness of schoolmates to attribute bad be- 
havior to children who are unpopular 
than to those who are popular. 

A leader of a club of Negro and white 
children who believed that there are cer- 
tain racial differences in temperament 
and personality repeatedly attributed 
the quarrelsome and fighting behavior 
in his group to the Negro club members. 

A prejudice against employing women 
workers prevents the employer from 
seeing objectively the comparable work 
records of men and women, and allows 
him to think only in terms of the added 
liabilities of employing women. 

Depending upon the pattern or sys- 
tem of prejudices to which a given 
prejudice is linked, it will be reinforced 
or weakened in different kinds of situa- 
tions and at different times. 


Dynamics or MAINTENANCE OF 
PREJUDICE 


Theoretically, we may conceive of 
prejudices in the same way as any other 
aspect of interpersonal and group liv- 
ing. The concept of a quasi-stationary 
equilibrium, developed by Kurt Lewin 
in regard to group processes, is appli- 
cable here. A culture is maintained at 
a given level of functioning, and is, 

10 Quoted by Heider, note 6, supra, 
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under most circumstances, remarkably 
“watertight,” or resistant to change. A 
culture is maintained at a given level of 
_ functioning as the result of many forces. 


Some forces support each other, some 
oppos2 each other. Some are driving 
forces, others restraining forces. Like the 
velocizy of a river, the actual conduct of 
the group depends upon the level at which 
these conflicting forces reach a state of 
equilibrium. To speak of a certain cul- 
ture pattern implies that the constellation 
of these forces remains the same for a 
period or at least that they find their state 
of equilibrium at a constant level during 
that period.11 


Prajudice should be seen as part of 
the cultural equilibrium in which the 
individual or group lives. It, like any 
other aspect of the culture, is main- 
tained by many forces and counter- 
forces; many factors must be considered, 
such as status maintenance, suppres- 
sion or fear of suppression of one 
group by another, values, and power 
relations between groups. A given 
prejudice cannot be isolated from this 
tota- group process. A change in preju- 
dice is, therefore, equivalent to a change 
‘In the level of the equilibrium. The 
futiity of attempts to change a preju- 
dice by a direct single-item attack is 
fully comprehensible in this light. A 
prejudice does not exist in a vacuum; 
a “shange” attempt which treats it as 
if it did is doomed to failure, or at best, 
only temporary success, 


CHANGING OF PREJUDICES: ACTION- 
RESEARCH 


The questions raised concerning the 
corditions under which knowledge or ex- 
perience is effective in changing stereo- 
types may now bear re-examination in 


X Kurt Lewin, “Constructs in Psychology 
anc. Psychological Ecology,” Part I, in Au- 
thority and Frustration (op. cit. note 9 supra), 
p. 19. 
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light of the concept of quasi-stationary ` 
equilibria in relation to the dynamics of 
the maintenances of prejudice. Only if 
the knowledge or experience has the 
effect of permanently disturbing the bal- 
ance of forces maintaining the prejudice 
is a lasting change accomplished. This 
can be accomplished, theoretically, in 
several ways: Either the change attempt 
is made on so broad a front that all or 
nearly all the forces preventing or cre- 
ating change are affected at one and the 
same time (in which case there is a total 
restructuring of the cognitive field), or 
the change is brought about by affecting 
a key area which in turn affects a re- 
lated area and so on, thus building up a 
beneficial spiral which eventuates in the 
restructuring of the cognitive field. 

One procedure for the changing of 
prejudices in line with the preceding 
discussion is a step-by-step method that 
involves fact finding. This procedure is 
discussed in greater detail below. 

One of the facts most frequently 
found in studies of prejudice is that an 
inconsistency exists between the think- 
ing and the action of an individual or 
a group. Prejudiced behavior occurs 
in spite of objective knowledge of 
facts upon which unprejudiced behavior 
could be based. Values are expressed 
verbally which contradict the behaviors 
and attitudes which are manifested. 

Data on attempts to re-educate preju- 
diced behavior reveal that when the 
usual re-educational procedure points 
out this inconsistency, even without di- 
rectly attacking it, two reactions fre- 
quently occur: (1) the challenging 
facts presented by the “educator” are 
rejected as not valid by using one or 
another of the ego defense mechanisms, 
e.g. the data are inadequate, the fact 
collector was biased and so forth; (2) 
the awareness of the inconsistency 
brings feelings of guilt which lead to 
tension and anxiety but very seldom to 
changed behavior with regard to the 
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"prejudice. As Lewin and Grabbe 
have pointed out, a basic problem in 
the process of re-education is spon- 
taneous, voluntary acceptance of the 
new values and behavior patterns, and 
the most effective stimulus to, and re- 
inforcement of, change is belonging to 
a group of persons who feel and act in 
the desired way. 

A number of recent research projects 
have tried to take hese factors into ac- 
count in experimenting with a fact-find- 
ing procedure which will serve not only 
to discover prejudiced attitudes and be- 
havior, but also to encourage changes 
in the conduct of the prejudiced indi- 
vidual or group. This research method 
has been called ‘“‘action-research” in 
two recent statements by research or- 
ganizations focusing on the study of 
conflict and misunderstanding between 
ethnic groups.*® 

The major assumption in action-re- 
search is that individuals and groups 
can be guided to participate in a re- 
search role in discovering the facts about 
their own prejudices. There is evidence 
that this type of research experience 
makes possible, psychologically, the ac- 
ceptance of facts and their implications 
for changes in attitude and behavior 
which under other circumstances would 
be rejected or “not seen.” Because of 
the almost uniform failure of re-educa- 
tion programs in ccmbating prejudice, 
and because the authors believe the 
action-research project offers an oppor- 
tunity for social scientists to fulfill an 
important unique function as scientists 


12K, Lewin and P. Grabbe, “Conduct, 
Knowledge, and Acceptance of New Values,” 
Journal of Social Issues, Vol. 1 (1945), pp. 
53-64, 

18 Commission on Community Interrela- 
tions, “Task Force,” a brochure announcing 
its research and action program, 212 W. 50th 
St, New York City, 1945; Institute of Ethnic 
Affairs, brochure announcing its research and 
action program, 1719 K St. NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1945. l 
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in a democracy, the remainder of this 
article is an analysis of the action-re- 


‘search procedure. 


ACTION-RESZARCH PROCEDURE 


Analysis of eight recent studies 1‘ 
using the action-research approach re- 


veals the following major points of 


procedure: 


1. Initially a group-need to discover 
some facts exists or is created. 


This may be the aroused curiosity of 
a community to know how it compares 
in certain aspects with other communi- 
ties," or it may be the desire of the 
group to discover how well it is achiev- 
ing its objectives, why it is having the 
problem it is," or what the facts of its 
present operation would suggest for im- 
provements.*® Not only must the group 
be able and willing to recognize that a 
problem or “need to know” exists, but 
it must take the attitude that “there are 
ways of finding out” and “finding out 


14 Commission on Community Interrela- 
tions, “The Baltimore Project” (in prepara- 
tion); C. Hendry and staff, Boys in Wartime, 
New York: Boy Scouts of America, Research 
and Statistical Servics, 1942; Ronald Lippitt, 
R. Hogrefe, et al, Comp as a Laboratory for 
Scoutmaster Training, New York: Boy Scouts 
of America, Research and Statistical Service, 
1944; Rosemary Lippitt, “Campfire Girls Pro- 
gram Study” (Part I), New York: Campfire 
Girls, Inc., 1945 (mimeographed); Marrow 
and French, op. cit. note 3 supra; National 
Council YMCA, a study of its USO literature 
program (unpublished); A. Zander, e# al. 
Straight from the Boy on Why Scouts Drop 
Out—and What to Do About It, New York: 
Boy Scouts of America, Research and Statisti- 
cal Service, 1945; A. Zander, Centerville Stud- 
ies Itself, Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, 
Adult Education Program, 1941. 

15 Hendry, of. cit. note 14 supra; A. Zander, 
Centerville Studies Itself, op. cit. note 14 supra. 

16 Rosemary Lippitt, of. cit. note 14 supra; 
National Council YMCA, op. ct. note 14 
supra. 

47 Zander, et al., op. cit, note 14 supra. 

18 Ronald Lippitt, R. Hogrefe, et al, op. 
cit, note 14 supra; Marrow and French, op. 
cit. note 3 supra. 
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will be worth while.” A group of 
supervisors with which one of the au- 
thors recently worked held an initial 
attitude that “there are a lot of things 
wrong with our situation for which we’d 
like to know the reasons”; but a second 
attitude then appeared of, “even if we 
find out, there won’t be anything we 
can do about it—we are powerless to 
do anything.” Finally the group: was 
willing to launch into a fact-finding 
venture on the basis of accepting a very 
tentative attitude, “we'll give this pro- 
cedure a try, although we don’t expect 
much from it.” 

Usually the action-research worker 
discovers that the group is well aware 
of certain protlems but unable to ac- 
cept the need for a further factual 
diagnosis as a step toward solution. 
' As a spokesman of one group said re- 
cently, “We krow what our gripes are, 
so I guess we ought to know what to do 
about them.” Research on prejudice 
often finds this close linkage between 
strong feelings and the assumption that 
these feelings automatically reveal the 
direction of “what to do about it.” For 
this reason the next two steps of the 
action-research approach to prejudice 
are very important. 


2. In the second place, tke group, or 
representatives of it, share in the 
deciding of “what do we need to 
know?” 


At this stage the research technician, 
who has been accepted in a consultant 
or guiding role, takes the attitude that, 
to answer the questions posed by the 
problem which has been agreed on, 
people on the inside of the group prob- 
ably have excellent hunches as to what 
kind of facts ere needed and where they 
may be found. In a study of why 
members of certain groups dropped out, 
the representatives of the group drew 
up a list of questions which they felt 
should be asked of individuals who had 


dropped out, in order to discover their 
reasons. In another study of why a 
certain age group was so negative to- 
ward certain group activities, the group 
members working with the research 
worker listed their observations of re- 
actions and their hypotheses as to the 
reasons for these reactions. 

In all the studies referred to here, the 
research worker made clear that he also 
had ideas about possible fects to go 
after and places to probe for them. The 
final list of hypotheses, and facts needed 
to test them, was a combination of ideas 
from research workers and group mem- 
bers. As Marrow and French ?* point 
out, this early involvement in research 
procedure is essential if the facts which 
are discovered are to be accepted as 
valid and conclusive enough to combat 
prejudice in the group of fact finders. 


3. Scientific research instruments are 
constructed. 


At this stage, in each project, the re- 
search worker was willingly delegated 
the role of specialized technician. Now 
decisions had to be made as to the 
wording, the form, and the sequence of 
the questionnaire or interview schedule 
or observation check sheet or rating 
scale. Two major questions confronted 
the research personnel in each case: 
(1) What would be the best instrument, 
or set of instruments, from the method- 
ological point of view? (2) What types 
of research instruments would laymen 
be able to use with satisfactory reli- 
ability and validity? In two of the 
studies interview schedules were devel- 
oped,’ in another a written question- 
naire was used,’ and in three of them a 
variety of instruments were constructed 
and used.”? In five of the projects, the 

19 Marrow and French, op. cit. note 3 supra. 

20 Rosemary Lippitt, op. cdt note 14 supra; 
Zander, et al, op. cit. note 14 supra. 

21 Hendry, of. cit. note 14 supra. 

22 Commission on Community Interrela- 
tions, op. cit. note 14 supra; Ronald Lippitt, 
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“idea that laymen would be using the in- 
struments was given little consideration 
as compared to the building of the best 
possible tool for the getting of the facts 
needed. We do not know whether this 
was true also in the remaining studies. 
In one project, committees of laymen 
worked closely with researchers, serving 
as resource personnel in the construc- 
tion of all instruments; in two others, 
laymen participated in the pre-testing 
and evaluation of the research tools; 
and in the other studies, the instrument 
construction was done entirely by re- 
search personnel after the original joint 
planning. 


4. Further achieving of the “objectivity 
role” occurs in making decisions 
about sampling and learning to use 
the research tools reliably. 


In each of the studies some of the 
most interesting discussions took place 
around the problems of sampling. In 
several cases a hesitant research tech- 
niclan was much surprised to discover 
how eagerly the lay research committee 
grappled with the problem of getting 
enough facts from the right places to 
“have proof.” Numerous insights about 
inadequate bases for research conclu- 
sions were grasped and verbalized dur- 
ing this stage of the projects, and 
helpful suggestions made from inside 
knowledge of the populuation as to re- 
fined sampling breakdowns. 

The motivation to learn to use the 
instruments correctly also proved to be 
high. Interviewers were ready to be 
observed and to discuss the problems 
of personal bias. In two cases regular 
reliability checks were instituted and 
the results were reviewed with great in- 
terest. Where the training procedure 
was well presented, it was found that 
becoming an. objective human instru- 


R. Hogrefe, et al, op. cit note 14 supra; Na- 
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ment was tackled as a challenging and 
absorbing problem. In another case the 
refined mechanics of data collection 
were never perceived as necessary, and 
a sloppy job was done by a number of 
the workers. 

It is our conclusion that laymen are 
very receptive to “learning how to be 
objective” or “to be scientific,” and can 
do a very creditable job of it when 
limited training is conducted in an in- 
teresting fashion, and if, as noted in 
the next paragraph, there is proper su- 
pervision to ensure quick success. 


5. Supervision of data collection must 
kelp to ensure success and deal 
sympathetically with discourage- 
ment problems. 


In one project, a major drop of morale 
occurred when the mechanics of making 
appointments with interviewees proved 
difficult. The layman researchers must 
be relieved of as much drudgery of this 
sort as possible. In another study, the 
observers felt very discouraged about 
“how little they were getting” until the 
research worker did a rough tabulation 
of several observations with them to 
show how the cumulative data began to 
build up a picture. Little group ses- 
sions on difficulties and interesting 
anecdotes proved one of the most suc- 
cessful techniques of correcting mistakes 
and ensuring a feeling of progress, and 
thus securing consistent motivation in 
the early stages before internalized cri- 
teria of achievement made feelings of 
success more possible. 


6. Evidences of attitude change often 
appear during this phase of partici- 
pation in fact gathering. 


One administrator who was partici- 
pating in making observations of staff 


fi 


operation remarked, “You certainly see~~ 


things differently when you are looking 
for facts.” An interviewer who had just 
finished her interviews with several ado- 
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lescents said reflectively, “You really 
see -things through different eyes when 
you are trained to listen and not be on 
the defensive.” These laymen were dis- 
covering that when taking an “objec- 
tivity role? and playing the game ac- 
cording to the research rules there was 
little room or ne2d for the distortions of 
ego defensiveness and attitude bias that 
belonged to their “regular citizen role.” 


7. Collaboration in putting the facts to- 
gether and interpreting the facts 
requires spectal skill of the research 
technician. 


Two temptations beset the research 
personnel in this phase of an action-re- 
search project: (1) to take the data off 
to a room with a calculating machine 
and come back with the results, or (2) 
to assign a lot of tabulation drudgery 
to the lay research workers. In the 
most successful projects, the work of 
setting up the first tables of data was 
done by the research technicians, who 
then shared this first stage of results 
with groups of laymen with the ques- 
tion, “What do you begin to make out 
of these? What lines do you see for 
further analysis?” The excitement of 
making sense out of the fragmentary ele- 
ments of data was thus shared, and, be- 
cause of this, much “tougher facts” 
could be faced without psychological re- 
jection. One administrator who shared 
in the analysis of the observational data 
about how he looked as a staff leader 
was able to accept with a reaction of 
positive challenge a very unflattering 
picture of himself which was completely 
out of line with his own expectations 
and ideology. This same reaction was 
seen in other cases, both of individuals 
and of groups. 


8. Sometimes more is needed than a 
change in the values and social per- 
ception of the individual or group. 


In most cases the changed outlook, 
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which comes with the new ability to see 
and accept the facts, results in changed 
action, particularly if it has been a 
group acceptance. But sometimes un- 
derstanding the facts does not automati- 
cally ensure skill in behaving differently. 
A group of head nurses recently dis- 
covered why they were having so much 
trouble with aggressive behavior of 
medical students on their wards. The 
understanding carried with it the im- 
plication that they needed to change 
their behavior toward the students quite 
radically. But they discovered that 
new behaviors, like new tools, are often 
awkward to handle on first usage, and 
result in a sense of failure. To over- 
come this difficulty, the nurses set up 
practice situations where one nurse 
could keep her role as head nurse and 
others would become medical students. 
In this secure situation of “rot playing 
for keeps,” the new behavior pattern 
was tried out, co-operatively evaluated, 
and perfected to the point of ensuring 
success. 


9. Spreading the facts to other groups 
by oral and written reports can be 
a final step—and a new first step. 


In four of the studies reported here, 
representatives of the lay group partici- 
pated in the writing up of research re- 
ports, and in two cases they presented 
these reports orally at meetings of other 
groups. ‘There is no research evidence, 
positive or negative, that changes in 
prejudiced attitudes or behavior oc- 
curred in the other groups because of 
the reading or hearing of the reports, 
but there is evidence that one impor- 
tant result was achieved. Several re- 
quests originated from other groups to 
have similar projects of their own. It 
is doubtful that material written or re- 
ported by unknown “experts” would 
have met with this type of acceptance 
and stimulated the readiness to enter 
into “the experience of measurement.” 
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SUMMARY 


The practical goal of studying preju- 
dices is to provide a foundation for 
changing prejudices so as to square the 
stereotypes with the facts. Experiments 
in change are, likewise, the most valu- 
able scientific means to understand the 
nature of prejudice. 

Research in this field must examine 
the genesis of prejudice in the group 
and in the individual, the interrelation 
between various prejudices, the factors 
which maintain them, and the condi- 
tions for changing them. 

From the research emerges a concept 
which links the prejudices of the indi- 
vidual with the standards or culture of 
the group, and which views the culture 
of the group or subgroup as a quasi- 
stationary equilibrium. In the same 
way that the individual grows into 
other aspects of the culture, he grows 
into prejudices. Any discrepancy be- 
tween the individual and the group re- 
sults in action of forces on him to make 
‘him want to return to the group level. 
Group prejudices themselves are due to 
many factors, economic, political, tradi- 
tional, and organizational. Any attempt 
to change must take into account this 
totality instead of any one aspect. 

A basic factor in instituting and main- 
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taining a change in the individual is the 
creation of psychological forces in -him 
to want to leave his present level, and 
the removal of restraining forces which 
otherwise hold him at that level. After 
the situation has been made fluid enough 
to permit a change, and after a change 
has been effected, it is important that 
the new cultural equilibrium be perma- 
nenily stabilized. 

A procedure is discussed here which 
uses fact finding as a means of bring- 
ing about change through a step-by- 
step method on a group level. It ob- 
tains from the members of the group a 
degree of involvement first on an intel- 
lectual level, separate from action or 
fears of what action or change entails. 
This takes the person out of many as- 
pects of his real situation in which forces 
prevent change. On the intellectual 
level a change in cognitive structure is 
achieved. The individual accepts the 
new insights as facts, since the group 
approves. The group as a whole moves 
along because the individual members 
at no time have to depart too far from 
the group standards, ‘This anchoring 
of the individual’s behavior in group 
standards at the same time stabilizes 
his attitudes and behavior at the new 
level. 
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The Problem of Evaluation 
By GoopwIn WATSON 


SURVEY undertaken by the Com- 

mission on Community Interrela- 
tions (CCI) of the American Jewish 
Congress was carried on in a dozen cities 
in the northeast quarter of the United 
States to discover what was being done 
to improve interfaith and interracial co- 
operation. A major conclusion was that 
the most obvious lack in present pro- 
grams is the research approach. In most 
large cities there are numerous overlap- 
ping organizations which express the 
deep concern the American people now 
feel to lessen tension in relation to mi- 
nority groups. These organizations are 
noble in purpose and often survive be- 
cause of the sacrificial efforts of staff 
members dedicated to the cause. They 
do not have money, time, or trained per- 
sonnel to undertake evaluation. As a 
consequence they distribute quantities 
of literature without knowing who gets 
it, who reads it, or what the effect on 
various readers may be. They organize 
mass meetings and often have rough 
estimates of attendance but they do not 
know how far any meeting reached be- 
yond persons who were already con- 
verted to the gospel being preached. A 
unit on intercultural education is intro- 
duced into the public schools, but even 
here, where evaluation is better under- 
stood, there are few examples of an at- 
tempt to measure the effectiveness of 
such teaching. 


EVALUATION Is NEEDED 


Without careful evaluation, efforts are 
likely to be wasteful and may occasion- 
ally boomerang. A film intended to 
show interracial co-operation in the 
armed forces portrayed Negro soldiers 
with pick and shovel at work on a con- 
struction project, and thus unintention- 
ally emphasized the servile role. A 
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school fair set up booths to permit dis- 
play of contributions from many na- 
tional cultures—some of the children 
came away with the impression that 
these “foreign” people were very un- 
like “Americans.” The foreigners ate 
strange foods, wore quaint costumes, 
sang unintelligible songs, and were 
Clearly beings of a different order. A 
comic book intended to show how down 
through the ages men had made scape- 
goats and persecuted minorities, hap- 
pened to portray the dramatic cruelties 
in pictures while explaining the moral 
in closely printed text. Many comic 
book readers skipped the virtuous inter- 
pretations entirely and gathered only 
the exciting impression of one scene of 
cruelty after another. 

Even when the nature of the project 
makes the attainment of the objective 
fairly obvious it is difficult to know 
which of the varied efforts have been 
responsible for success. Communities 
are in a position similar to that of the 
man who took a dozen remedies for his 
cold. , When he recovered, he still did 
not know which, if any, had really 
helped. When the goal of interracial 
effort is to get the Fair Employment 
Practice Act passed, to get a Negro 
professor appointed in a college, to open 
up a new housing unit to Negro and 
white families without discrimination, to 
get acceptance of Negro nurses in mu- 
nicipal hospitals, or to abolish segrega- 
tion in audiences at local moving pic- 
tures, it is quite possible to know 
whether the end is achieved or not. In 
no one of the cities investigated in the 
CCI survey mentioned above did it 
prove possible to know which of the 
various efforts undertaken had done 
most to make possible such success as 
had been achieved. Opinion was di- 
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- vided among community leaders, and 
many organizations insisted that they 
deserved the main credit for a particu- 
lar achievement. 


Discorp Versus HARMONY 


Against this background of general 
failure to do enough evaluation to be 
able to prevent waste and to improve 
methods, a few projects emerge as prom- 
ising. In the city of Detroit, the Chief 
of Police, in co-operation with some 


members of the staff of Wayne Univer-. 


sity, has set up a kind of community 
barometer on racial tension. Every day, 
each teacher, policeman, social worker, 
motorman, conductor, and bus driver is 
supposed to report any incident of fric- 
tion. Reports are identified by time, 
place, number of persons involved, and 
are graded for seriousness. Fist fights 
are regarded as more ominous than 
verbal battles, and the use of weapons 
is rated as more serious than fisticuffs. 
These reports are compiled in such a 
way as to make it possible to record on 
a map of the city the regions where vio- 
lence is most apt to cccur. Time of day 
can be identified and sometimes this 
leads to wholesome remedial measures. 
For example, the marked increase in 
difficulties in certain areas at around five 
in the evening was due to the effort of 
workers leaving several large factories 
to crowd onto overloaded streetcars and 
busses. The familiar democratic device 
of cuing up greatly reduced the amount 
of pushing and fighting on the loading 
platforms. Since records are kept on a 
comparative basis, it is possible for city 
officials to be aware of a trend toward 
increasing or decreasing tension in cer- 
tain areas of the city. The next big 
constructive step would seem to be a 
remedial program which could be intro- 
duced into areas where tension is mount- 
ing, with the “barometer” to measure its 
success. 

When organizations introduce changes 
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in their policy, 3ome kind of evaluation 
is ordinarily undertaken by boards and. 
administrators. A program of inter- 
racial camping, interracial use of dormi- 
tories or swimming pools, or interracial 
participation in dances is not uncommon 
now in schools, clubs, and social agen- 
cies. When these innovations are first 
put into operation, there is usually a 
gocd deal of apprehension. Experience 
has indicated that the difficulties which 
arise are substantially less than those 
which were feared when the step was 
contemplated. Indeed, the discrepancy 
between the imagined problems and the 
actual problems is so great as to lead 
some administrators to question whether 
advance discussion may not discourage 
steps which could have been taken if 
the matter had not become controversial 
before it had been tried. One depart- 
ment store, for example, polled its em- 
ployees to find out whether they would 
be willing to have Negro girls as clerks. 
A large majority of the white girls ob- 
jected and the management found its 
hands tied. In another store the Negro 
clerks, carefully selected, were simply 
introduced. There was a little under- 
current of comment at first, but this died 
down and the new girls were found to 
be friendly, attractive, and efficient. 
After the experience had been tried it 
was approved. In advance it would 
have seemed very alarming. 

The standard which boards and ad- 
ministrators commonly use in appraising 
these projects is one of social expedi- 
ency. If it stirs up a lot of trouble, it 
is bad. If harmony prevails, it is good. 
The social scientist may regard com- 
placency as an inadequate criterion. 
Sometimes the furor which gives an ad- 
ministrator a severe headache is never- 
theless a very wholesome factor in com- 
munity growth. The ex-chairman of the 
Mayor’s Committee on Race Relations 
in one metropolitan city admitted that 
greatest progress in race relations during 
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his term of office had been due to the 
efforts of groups that caused him a great 
deal of trouble. “They make them- 
. selves very unpopular and they may be 
stirring up violence some day in the fu- 
ture, but it is aggressive, militant groups 
like the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People which prod 
us into doing things we wouldn’t other- 
wise be ready to do.” 

One may be equally suspicious of the 
assumption that if a change is harmoni- 
ously received it is all for the best. A 
typical example may be found in a pri- 
vate school which accepted two or three 
Negro children. They were so scattered 
that there was only one in any given 
class. These children were fairly well 
accepted by their classmates, and the 
administrator undoubtedly thought he 
was rendering a contribution to inter- 
racial understanding. A psychiatrist at- 
tached to the school who watched the 
development of these children with spe- 
cial interest expressed a different point 
of view. He felt that the Negro children 
were being exploited in order to give 
the school a more satisfied conscience in 
the matter of race relations. He felt 
that the experience was not a wholesome 
one for the Negro children, who were 
largely isolated from the social groups 
with which they would normally have 
worked and played. It may be that 
three or four Negro children to a grade 
would have provided more administra- 
tive problems Dut also a sounder educa- 
tional experience. On the basis of avail- 
able data, we do not know. All that 
does seem to be established is that the 
administrator’s criterion of accepting 
any arrangement that minimizes dis- 
turbance is not a wholly satisfactory 
method of evaluation. 


THE PROBLEM OF POSITIVE GOALS 


A more difficult problem of values 
arises in the attempt to formulate clearly 
the goals of irtercultural education. The 
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first step—checking violent outbreaks: 
against minorities—will win practically 
universal assent. But when community 
programs are directed toward minimiz- 
ing distinctions among minorities, a new 
question arises. The “Americanization” 
activities of a generation ago assumed 
the melting-pot ideal. Immigrants were 
expected to slough off their Italian or 
Polish or Mexican culture and to become 
more and more like middle-class Joneses. 
In contrast to this concept stands that of 
cultural pluralism so ably presented by 
Louis Adamic in A Nation of Nations. 
Somewhere between these two social ex- 
pectations is the common assumption 
that there is an essential American tradi- 
tion (white, Anglo-Saxon, Protestant, 
middle class) to which German, Irish, 
and Italian immigrants, Negroes, and 
Nisei have “brought contributions.” 
Expressions of gratitude for these “con- 
tributions” reveal the unspoken postu- 
late of a spokesman who puts himself in 
the main stream of American tradition. 
This spokesman is apt to be rather 
proud of his broad-mindedness in appre- 
clating the various cultural contributions 
but he would be severely shocked by a 
Negro pronouncement on behalf of 
America thanking his minority for its 
contributions. 

Most psychologists have come to ac- 
cept the ideal that each person should 
be treated as an individual, regardless of 
his race, religion, or national back- 
ground. This criterion is emphasized 
also by anthropologists, educators, and 
political leaders. There is much to be 
said for judging each person on his mer- 
its, but is his culture no part of his 
merits? Is the goal to accept Patrick 
Moran and Jacob Levy as boys whose 
religion doesn’t matter or rather as boys 
whose religion does matter? The com- 
mon interpretation of psychological find- 
ings which have minimized innate racial 
differences has been that these racial and 
cultural distinctions are empty and are 
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- better not made at all. Many a Catho- 
lic and Jew, together with some Negroes, 
Orientals, and Spanish-Americans, will 
reply “No. What we want is not merely 
acceptance of ourselves as persons but 
also respect and admiration for the dis- 
tinctive race, religion, or culture we em- 
body.” This viewpoint has been more 
common among Jews than among Ne- 
groes, but it is increasing among younger 
Negroes. 

Evaluation cannot proceed far with- 
out a sound basis in social philosophy. 
The broad ideal of democracy needs to 
be given specific interpretation. There 
is little disagreement on negative fac- 
tors. We are all against sin, riots, ha- 
treds, and the prejudices which restrict 
opportunity. Much can be done to 
minimize these recognized evils. But 
sooner or later, positive goals are de- 
manded. Are we working toward elimi- 
nation of the subcultures represented by 
our various social, religious, and ethnic 
communities, or toward a society which 
can cherish these cultural differences? 
The Bogardus Social Distance test and 
some recent modifications of it which are 
using pictures, assume that the best citi- 
zen is one to whom distinctions of race 
and creed mean least. No psychological 
instruments 30 far seem to have been 
developed to test capacity to have posi- 
tive respect and appreciation for sub- 
cultures other than our own. 


SOME TYPICAL PROJECTS IN 
EVALUATING METHODS 


The most famous experiment in 
breaking down prejudice is that car- 
ried on a decade ago by Tredwell 
Smith... He iound that white students 
(postgraduate) who volunteered to go 
with him on two week ends of carefully 


1 Fred Tredwell Smith, “An Experiment in 
Modifying Attitudes Toward the Negro,” Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 887, published by 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1943, 


planned visits in Harlem showed marked 
changes in attitude toward the Negro. 
Meeting cultivated Negroes—artists, 
teachers, social workers, writers—gave 
the white students a new sense of ap- 
preciation. ‘This carried over and re- 
mained when the subjects were retested 
months later. A repetition of Dr. 
Smith’s experiment with less highly se- 
lected subjects would seem to be very 
much needed, but no efforts along this 
line have yet come to our attention. 

A number of experiments have been 
undertaken by the American Jewish 
Committee in testing out the effective- 
ness of particular materials which are 
offered for mass distribution. One study 
under the auspices of the Bureau of Ap- 
plied Social Research showed that a 
comic book devoted to an effort to im- 
prove race relations managed to give the 
typical reader a substantial amount of 
new information. On a test given be- 
fore and after, the average improvement 
in score was 25 per cent. An attempt 
to measure the attitude changes which 
went along with this new information 
was less convincing. It is perhaps too 
much to expect that a comic book pam- 
phlet which can be read in 15 or 20 min- 
utes will do very much to shift the deep- 
rooted prejudices which are so prevalent 
in American society. 

A somewhat different evaluation pro- 
gram underlies another current project 
of the Commission on Community Inter- 
relations. The purpose of this project 
is to discover the effectiveness of various 
metheds of responding to anti-Semitic 
incidents upon more or less neutral by- 
standers. An audience is assembled and 
a little psychodrama is enacted. The 
action may take place in a crowded bus 
or in the meeting of the membership 
committee of a club. Some prejudice is 
expressed. Then actors respond in vari- 
ous ways. Each onlooker is interviewed 
to discover how he feels about the vari- 
ous types of response. Preliminary ex- 
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periments reveal that most observers are 
happiest when such incidents are han- 
dled in a quiet, friendly, sympathetic, 
and persuasive fashion which does not 
disrupt human relations in .the face-to- 
face relation for the sake of defending 
democracy in the race-to-race relation. 
It is generally believed, although no ex- 
perimental evidence has yet been as- 
sembled to test this popular hypothesis, 
that even the anti-Semite is more apt 
to change his prejudices under friendly 
tutelage than under militant attack. 


EVALUATION BY CLINICAL METHODS 


The clinical method of studying indi- 
vidual personalities reveals the complex- 
ity of the problem of prejudice. For 
some adolescents, expressions of hostil- 
ity toward minorities seem to give- them 
an increased sense of identification with 
the tough guys or the higher-ups, they 
most admire. In other cases, damaging 
frustrations have built up terrific re- 
sentments, and the Jews or the Negroes 
or the Mexicans or Japanese-Americans 
are permissible targets. In other cases, 
behind the prejudice move deep forces 
of sexual anxiety as evidenced in the 
prompt shift of discussion to interracial 
sexual relations and the projection upon 
the out-groups of exciting charges of 
perversion. It is not the task of this 
article to elaborate the intricate patterns 
of connection. between race prejudice 
and unconscious emotional needs. The 
point which is significant for evaluation 
is the existence of such connections. It 
follows at once that rational experiments 
of the type: (1) Test, (2) Teach, (3) 
Test, are not likely to get at the heart 
of the difficulty, especially if what is 
taught be the usually informative or 
idealistic. What seems to be required 
first is an analysis of the prejudiced in- 
dividual to find out not where he ac- 
quired the prejudice but why he needs 
it. Only after the purpose which the 
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prejudice serves in his emotional econ- ` 
omy has become clear, will it be pos- 
sible to prescribe the satisfactions which 
are likely to free the individual so that 
it becomes easy for him to accept new 
light and to abandon his once precious 
prejudices. Only a meager beginning 
has so far been made toward the psycho- 
therapy of prejudice. 


ACTION-RESEARCH BUREAUS 


Activity in the field of race relations 
and intercultural education has been 
mounting rapidly. The development of 
more adequate techniques of evaluation 
is overdue. The next step which needs 
to be taken in most communities is the 
critical appraisal of activities already 
under way. The money which could be 
saved by eliminating efforts which reach 
only those who do not need to be 
reached would more than pay the costs 
of measurement. One approach to the 
matter which has been recommended by 
the CCI survey mentioned at the outset, 
is the inauguration in each city of an 
Action-Research Service Bureau. Such 
a bureau might be under the auspices of 
representatives of local and nearby uni- 
versities and might include on its board 
the more research-minded members of 
the community. It could well be at- 
tached to and financed by the Commu- 
nity Chest of the Council of Social 
Agencies. Its services should be avail- 
able, within the limits of its time and 
personnel, to community agencies that 
want to analyze and to test out some 
phase of their work. Proper safeguards 
would have to be set up in order to al- 
low the action agency to make use of 
findings without exposing it to unwar- 
ranted public criticisms. The research 
program should not be dominated by the 
traditional academic point of view. The 
name Action-Research is used in order 
to stress the nature of the studies that 
would be undertaken. Long-term re- 
search into the fundamental problems 
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“will still remain a responsibility pri- 
marily of the social science departments 
of universities and foundations. Mu- 
nicipal Action-Research Service Bureaus 
might be expected to work out the sim- 
ple, everyday, practical problems of im- 
proving the rough estimates and judg- 
ments by which policy makers now have 
to evaluate what their organizations do. 
Because such service is of special value 
to the policy maker, it is essential that 
policy makers be represented in the 
planning and the conduct of the re- 
search. Experience with final reports 
handed over to policy makers who have 
had little contact with the study until 
it is completed indicates that admin- 
istrators are much more affected by 
studies in which they have a vital part. 
One consequence of the development of 
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an Action-Research Service Bureau in a 


community would probably be- the 
growth of a research point of view 
among executives responsible for pro- 
grams in community co-operation. No 
other result would offer greater promise 
for the continuous improvement of race 
relations in America and in the world. 

The public ha3 recently become con- 
scicus of the staggering consequence of 
billions of dollars worth of research in 
the physical sciences. At the same time 
it is admitted that the great unsolved 
and urgent problems are those of human 
relationships. It is time for the social 
scientists to unite their voices in a plea 
that the financial backing given to re- 
search in human relations be commen- 
surate with the well-recognized impor- 
tance of these problems. 


Goodwin Watson, Ph.D., ts professor of education at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. His field of speciahzation is social psychology He served for some years as 
director of research for the National Council of the Y.M.C.A. From 1941 to 1944 he 
was on leave for war work in Washington, where ne directed the analysis of broadcasts 
from other nations. He is author of several books and monographs and of atout two 
hundred articles on psychology and education. He edited the volume, “Civilian Morale,” 
published under the auspicies of the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues. 


Report of the Board of Directors to the Membership 
of the American Academy of Political and 
Social: Science for the Year 1945* 


T IS with great satisfaction that the 
Board of Directors submits here- 
with its report for the year 1945. In 
many particulars this has been one of 
the most successful years in our history. 


MEETINGS 


Our Forty-ninth Annual Meeting was 
held on April 13 and 14, 1945 at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, with the 
topic “Twentieth Century Agreements 
and Disagreements.” Because of the 
. death of the President of the United 
States on April 12, the audience was 
smaller than it might otherwise have 
been and was saddened by the national 
loss. Under the circumstances, how- 
ever, the attendance was good, and 
great interest was shown. The proceed- 
ings were published as the July issue of 
THE ANNALS, with the title “Our Mud- 
died World.” 

On October 5 there was held a meet- 
ing with the title “The Place of Science 
in a Democracy.” The speakers were 
Dr. Walton H. Hamilton, Mr. Walde- 
mar B. Kaempffert, and Brigadier Gen- 
eral David Sarnoff. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Because of the continuing paper 
shortage, our only publications during 
the year were the regular issues of THE 
ANNALS. Now that the quotas have 
been lifted we find that we are not so 
much handicapped as before, but are 
still compelled to limit what we print. 

The titles of the various issues of 
THe ANNALS were: 

January World Population in Transition 
March Postwar Jobs for Veterans 


* Presented at the Annual Business Meeting 
of the Academy, Monday, January 21, 1946. 


May 
July 
September 


The Disabled Veteran 

Our Muddled World 

Universal Miktary Training and 
National Security 

Building the Future City 


Members will be interested to know 
that the demand for these volumes has 
been very heavy. Whereas several 
years ago we were regularly printing 
only 9,500 copies of each issue, we 
have now increased the printing to the 
standard number of 12,500, with extra 
copies when there is reason to expect 
especially large demands. ‘The issues 
of March and May, entitled “Postwar 
Jobs for Veterans” and “The Disabled 
Veteran,” were very popular. The War 
Department asked for 600 copies of 
each and enabled us to secure the extra 
paper required. At the same time we 
printed another 500 copies of each for 
our own account, but our stock has 
long been exhausted and we have been 
unable for some time to fill any orders. 
About 1000 extra copies were ordered 
in advance of the publication of the 
September issue entitled “Universal 
Miliary Training and National Se- 
curity,” and we already have several 
hundred orders placed in advance for 
the January 1946 issue, which is en- 
titled “Essential Human Rights.” Also, 
we have made arrangements to supply 
a copy of this volume to each of the 
Delegates and Alternate Delegates of 
the various countries attending the first 
meeting of the Assembly of the United 
Nations Organization which is now in 
session in London. 

We have had the usual special sales, 
and during the year have sold 6,650 
copies of TBE ANNALS, 17 copies of 
monographs, and 214 copies of pam- 
phlets, the total being 6,881. 


November 
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During the last two years we have 
reported that at our request members 
of the Academy have contributed back 
copies of THE ANNALS to be used in 
completing the files of members and 
subscribers in devastated and occupied 
countries. These gifts have continuec 
to reach us and now total approximately 
5,500. The requests were for issues 
covering the years 1939 to 1942. Since 
the latter date we have established a 
reserve of our own for the purpose. 

In this connection it should be noted 
that there was a continuance of the 45 
subscriptions placed with us by the 
special committee of the American Li- 
brary Association, the volumes being 
held by us for later instructions regard- 
ing shipment. There has been a con- 
tinuance also of the 20 subscriptions 
from the Universal Trading Corpora- 
tion of New York City and a number 
of others. 

We continued in 1945 the practice of 
distributing to our members various ma- 
terials which we felt would be of par- 
ticular interest to them. These pam- 
phlets were furnished to us without 
cost except in some cases the postage 
and office work involved in mailing 
them. The material distributed during 
the year just ended was: y 


March 1945—UN RRA: Organisation, Aims 
and Progress 


(United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration) 

July 1945—Charter of the United Nations 

(Department of State Publication 2353 
Conference Series 74) 

September 1945—Science for Life or Death 

By Brigadier General David Sarnoff 
(Radio Corporation of America) 


r 


MEMBERSHIP 


In 1945 the Academy enrolled 3,202 
new members. This is another high 
record and may be compared with 
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2,470 in 1943 and 2,553 in 1944. There 
were, of course, the usual losses through 
death, resignation, and nonpayment of 


dues, but a net gain in 1945 of 1,519, ~~ 


giving us on December 31 a member- 
ship of 11,966 compared with 10,447 at 
the end of 1944 and 9,786 at the end 
or 1943. 

Student members, who, it will be re- 
called, pay only $3.00 a year, number 
375; and members of the armed serv- 
ices of the United States, who receive 
a similar special rate, number 627. 

Now that hostilities have ceased we 
are endeavoring to establish contacts 
with those of our members in other 
countries with whom we were not able 
to get in touch during the war. It is 
too soon to know how many of them 
will resume their relationships with us. 


FINANCES 


There will be presented at this meet- 
ing the report of the Treasurer of the 
Academy giving receipts and expendi- 
tures for 1945. It is gratifying to note 
that receipts ‘have exceeded expendi- 
tures, which has made possible some 
addition to our invested funds. These 
additions to our investments are, of 
course, important, since additions to 
principal amount must be greatly in- 
creased to offset the low current yield 
if we are to maintain an income from 
these funds as large as that in the past. 


BOARD or Drmectors 


Ernest Minor Patterson, President 


Herbert Hoover 
C. A. Dykstra 
Carl Kelsey 


J. P. Lichtenberger, Secretary 
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F. Cyril James, M. Albert Linton, Otto ~~ 
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Stephen B. Sweeney, Alfred H. Wil- 
liams, Clinton Rogers Woodruff 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


REPORT OF AUDITORS 
~ January 14, 1946. 
~ CHARLES J. Rwoap3, Esq., Treasurer 


Dear Sir: 


We herewith report that we have audited 
the books and accounts of the Amertcan 
Academy of Politica} and Social Science 
for its fiscal year ended December 31, 
1945. 

We have prepared and submit herewith 
Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 
for the year ended December 31, 1945. 

The Receipts from all sources were veri- 

‘fled by a comparison of the entries for 
same appearing in the Treasurer’s Cash 
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Book with the records of Bank Deposits ° 
and were found to be in accord therewith. 

The Disbursements, as shown by the 
Cash Book, were supported by the proper 
vouchers in the form of cancelled paid 
checks or receipts for moneys expended. 
These were examined by us and confirmed 
the correctness of the payments made. 

As the result of our audit and ex- 
amination, made in the manner above indi- 
cated, we certify that, in our opinion, the 
accompanying Statement sets forth the re- 
sults of its operating activities for the 
period under review. 


Yours respectfully, 


(Signed) Epwarp P. Moxey & Co. 
Certified Public Accountants 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND 


DISBURSEMENTS FOR Fiscal YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1945 


Cash Balance January 1, 1945 osc eh hia CARON h wae ea he OVW $ 36,273.54 
Receipts 
Members: Dubs ico Gat a ce eae, a. Balbbedneucode EAA nd aie $40,756 88 
Lite Memberships: aes. hve Gc Sa Seo G SR Rk WOES oO OR OAL S 900 00 
Subscriptions 
Individuals oa nese vae Gis epee tae Neo eae aes $ 265.50 
LIDAS A.cic oe eared bt ba EA ENE AAEE EA 3,578.71 
PPOCHES:. VELETLEN EL aaa 4s heat a eee Le aed 10,985.79 14,830.00 
SOLES.” eean dias oe BW Gn outa iia Dara e alee Akl e E A 7,570.67 
AGVETUSING 05 sous dhe entewns aata aAa TA E NEA §83.17 
Income from Investments and Bank Deposits ..................0008- 11,044.84 
Proceeds from Sale of Securities .... 0.0... ccc cece cece cere cs ecerees 21,798 14 97,783.70 
- $134,057.24 
- Disbursements 
ome- Erpe rrera onar a E en Er E a $ 9,307.32 
Phbiledèlphia Metge rennene EE AEN 5,079.14 
Publidty TEXPONSC irni ira E EAEE Ae a 7,725.31 
Publication of Annals ................. ET A E Soir eae heen wi 21,440 64 
Membership Records Expense ....... 0... cucu cece cre cececccesseees 5,813 43 
Sale; OF ANNES 562 tiaeres As tale ede wane eek euesl eA ee wens wees 1,671.19 
Special. Publicaticns Expense ........oesssenooosoosensreeseseresen. 101.64 
Secures Purchitd creron e aa a a ne eee eared see 56,461.25 
Discount, Collection and Exchange ........ 0... ccc cu cccccucecccceees 226.94 
“Lrust:;Awenty Expense: aie c acd kama de b4Gee ee Guw ay i eGeldd es seaad eae 391 43 
FLOSDICAUI ZION sraa a wad Penna eG ETE ee Eee EaR 7.50 
Income Distribution to James-Patten-Rowe Fund .............c00000- 1,035.00 
Philadelphia: Wage: Tar id0c0es. pinnan rer cesar Gilwote. AWENA 103 109,261.82 
Cask Balance December- 31,1995 ssc gies bbe cee ante vandals ba Eee Raa Owe $ 24,795.42 
Represented by 
Cash on Deposit in Girard Trust Co. ..... 0... cece cece ewes $24,395.42 
Cash at. Academy” OMce dae vices26 a aae a eae iedne bose aa a Cae tee 40000 $ 24,795 42 


Book Department 


DRAKE, ST. CLAR, and Horace R. Cayton. 
Black Metropolis: A Study of Negro 
Life in a Northern City. Pp, xxxiv, 809, 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 
1945. $5.00. 


Black Metropolis is a vigorous and 
definitive delineation of Negro life in a 
northern city. Chicago is the locale. Ne- 
gro life in Black Metropolis, however, is 
far more than a local study describing the 
process of urbanization of the Negro, for 
it has its counterpart, with minor varia- 
tions, in all northern urban centers having 
a large Negro population. 

Drake and Cayton treat Black Metropo- 
lis as a community in operation: pulsating 
and dull; strong and weak; glamorous and 
seedy; righteous (even self-righteous) and 
satanic—running the gamut of life with 
its variety of shadings. 

An introduction by Richard Wright gal- 
lops along with penetrating insights into 
the social forces impinging on and operat- 
ing in the Negro community. He presents 
a devastating portrayal of the proscrip- 
tions under which Negroes live in America. 
Throughout is the implication (which is 
underscored by Drake and Cayton with 
their documented materials) that Negro 
personalities are drastically warped by the 
acute, frustrations incident to believing in 
a white world’s moralisms, yet continually 
denied full and free participation in a 
truly democratic American way of life. 
Wright’s thesis may be summarized in 
the abbreviated excerpt, ‘White America 
has reduced Negro life in our great cities 
to a level of experience . . . [thoroughly] 
crude and brutal... [in] quality.” 

The study shows that Black Metropolis 
is not a homogeneous community; nor is 
it independent, for it has a functional re- 
lationship to Midwest Metropolis, of which 
it is an integral part. Life constantly in- 
volves two sets of adjustments: one to 
the larger urban area, the other to the in- 
ternal operation of the Negro community. 
The matrix of external adjustments is indi- 
cated by this excerpt: ‘‘Negro-white rela- 
tions in Midwest Metropolis always in- 
volve two contradictory principles of social 


organization: free competition and fixed 
status” (p. 757). The internal character- 
istics may be summarized by the authors’ 
conception of the “Axes of Life: (1) Stay- 
ing Alive; (2) Having a Good Time; (3) 
Praising God; (4) Getting Ahead; (5) 
Advancing the Race” (p. 385). These are 
the things which claim the attention and 
the money resources of Bronzeville. Out 
of these drives arise the internal selection 
and segregation of population in Negro 
settlements, the formation of social classes, 
and the consequent social stratification 
within Black Metropolis. 
EARL R. Moses 
Morgan State College 


Weaver, Ropert C. Negro Labor: A Na- 
tional Problem. Pp. xiv, 329. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1946. 
$3.00. 


Since 1936, Robert C, Weaver has been 
writing articles on various aspects of the 
Negro labor problem. During most of 
that period he has served as the official in 
several government agencies in charge of 
programs designed to increase the share of 
job opportunities for Negroes. His arti- 
cles, which, slightly altered, have been 
combined into a book, thus include a con- 
siderable amount of valuable official facts 
which are certain to be useful to all fu- 
ture researchers in the field who are in- 
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The first section of Dr. Weaver’s book 
is entitled “Over-all Development”; the 
second, “Interpretation”; and the third, 
‘Implications for the Future.” Since nearly 
everv chapter is a complete entity in itself, 
however, the relevant facts concerning any 
specific problem are not limited to one 
section. 

In general, Dr. Weaver’s approach is to 
develop his point on a particular problem 
by marshaling a series of incidents and 
events as indicative of a trend. In terms 
of readability, this method may have an 
advantage over the more scientific one of 
drawing conclusions from the over-ell sta- 
tistics and using the incidents and events 
merely as specific supports of the general 
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trend. Undoubtedly the preference of the 
reviewer for the latter method is an impor- 
tant factor in leading him to think: highly 
_ of Dr. Weaver’s, chapter on “Wartime Em- 
ployment,” where <his approach is utilized, 
and rather poorly of the series of incidents 
and events in the chapter entitled “Recent 
Events in Negro Union Relationships.” 

One defect of the entire book is the 
consistent neglect to identify the source of 
statistics. As one familiar with the sub- 
ject, the reviewer recognizes the source of 
some data; but for the most part, the 
reader is unable to check on the accuracy 
of statistics even by looking up articles in 
journals where they originally appeared 
and where (unlike the book) some foot- 
note identification of source is given. 

Another shortcoming is the failure to 
. present the readzr with a proper under- 
~ standing of the role of unions, which too 
often are mentioned only incidentally and 
without proper classification. 

A final stricture regards two questions of 
fact. Dr. Weaver appears to have garbled 
the exact part played by the National 
(Railway) Mediation Board in assisting in 
the ehmination cf Negro railroad firemen; 
and he does not appear to be aware that 
prior to the advent of the CIO, Negro steel 
workers had already achieved a surpris- 
ingly large share of the top-paying pro- 
duction jobs'in the steel industry. 

Whatever one may question concerning 
the methodology or the emphasis in this 
book, it is an informative one, generally 
accurate, and well written. If it reaches 
the public audience to which it is aimed, 
it will greatly aid in an understanding of 
what is perhaps our most pressing internal 
problem. 

HERBERT R. NORTHRUP 

New York University 


STEINBERG, MILTON. A Partisan Guide to 
the Jewish Problem. Pp. 308. New 
York: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1945. $3.00. 


In this book a gifted member of the 
younger generation of American rabbis has 
produced what is at once a reliable sum- 
mary of the Jewish plight today and an 
insightful evaluation of the tragedy of the 
Jew in his endless Golgotha. It is more 
than an intelligent survey of the status of 
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world Jewry at the moment, for it also’ 
contains a deeply felt and movingly ex- 
pressed affirmation of the ultimate values 
involved in the Jewish struggle for sur- 
vival. In this it presents a contrast to 
some recent epicene treatises on the Jews 
in the postwar world, which, after pre- 
senting the rudimentary facts, withdraw 
from the major task of evaluating signifi- 
cances. 

The various facets of “the Jewish prob- 
lem” (a misnomer—for there are manifold 
and diverse Jewish problems) are treated 
under four major headings: social status, 
self-acceptance, tradicion, and homeland. 
The first deals with the vast brood of ills 
confronting the omnipresent Jewish mi- 
nority in its millennial Diaspora, with par- 
ticular reference to the awful carnage of 
European Jewry and the rehabilitation of 
the remnants. This section includes an 
illuminating analysis of anti-Semitism—its 
causes and remedies. Mindful of the sim- 
plistic fallacy, Steinberg disentangles the 
numerous threads in the snarled skein of 
Judaeophobia. Much of this material, 
e.g., his review of the occupational stratifi- 
cation of the Jews in the United States, is 
a cogent condensation of the best informa- 
tion available today. But entirely his own 
are the admirable chapters exhorting the , 
Jews how to enter the azomic age of anti- 
Semitism—and admonishing Gentiles as to 
the social peril involved in this moral lues. 

However, zoological anti-Semitism: is not 
the only threat to tke survival of the Jews, 
though the majority of European Jews 
have been destroyed by the Hitlerite geno- 
cide. Of equal gravity, from the view- 
point of those concerned with the survival 
of the Jews as a distinct people, is the 
hemorrhage of Jewry through assimilation 
and attrition. Steinberg considers the 
brood of ills besetting the soul of the Jew 
because of his marginality, and the various 
manifestations of Jewish “self-hate.” Af- 
ter a review of the various current phi- 
losophies of Jewish life he presents a ra- 
tionale for Jewish survival, based on the 
philosophy of Reconstructionism developed 
by Mordecai M. Kaplan. He develops a 
creative program for the rehabilitation of 
the Jew’s historic culture if it is to prove 
significant to the modern Jew; and he 
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makes some canny suggestions for the bet- 
ter ordering of the American Jewish com- 
munity. 

The last section is devoted to a sum- 
mary of Jewish achievement in Palestine, 
an exposition of the logic of Zionism, and 
a demonstration of the importance—cul- 
tural and spiritual—of a Jewish Homeland 
in Palestine. The book closes with a pas- 
sionate epilogue designed to demonstrate 
that Jewish survival is worth the sacrifice 
it entails. 

To all who seek an understanding of the 
meaning and justification of the continu- 
ance of the Jewish people as a historic 
unit, in terms of an emergent world cul- 
ture, this eloquent and perspicuous vol- 
ume is heartily recommended. It would 
be a great pity if it lost a single reader 
because of the overtones of its title. Even 
a Baedeker has some partisanship—other- 
wise it would be a mere atlas. 

EPHRAIM FISCHOFF 

Hunter College 


APTHEKER, HERBERT. Essays in the His- 
tory of the American Negro. Pp. vii, 
216. New York: International Publish- 
ers, 1945. $2.00. 

This monograph is a summary of the 
basic facts of the Negro’s perpetual and 
persistent struggle against enslavement in 
America. It chronicles the long line of 
slave revolts from the inception of the 
slave system in the sixteenth century to 
the eve of the Civil War, the Negro’s 
participation in that war and in the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and his role as a force in 
the abolitionist movement. 

In spite of the incessant propaganda of 
the slavocratic oligarchy to promote the 
ideas that the Negro was cowardly and 
stupid, as well as being happy in slavery, 
more than 250 reported Negro conspiracies 
and revolts occurred. In the War for In- 
dependence the Negro, free and slave, 
where and when permitted, played a con- 
spicious part as both soldier and sailor in 
the armed forces of the colonies; and 
where and when this was impossible, he 
fled to the British and fought in the King’s 
armies because of promises of freedom, or 
he fied to Florida or Canada, or to the 
swamps, forests, and mountains, and re- 
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sisted attempts at re-enslavement. Al- 
though he was denied his freedom upon 
the termination of the Revolution, he con- 
tinued to stage a persistent struggle against 
slavery and eagerly grasped the oppor- 
tunity offered by the Civil War to ac- 
centuate his struggle. It is an important 
historical fact that 37,000 Negro soldiers 
of the Union Army were killed in action, 
but not one Negro soldier fired a shot on 
behalf of the Confederacy. While the 
vital importance of the Negro in breaking 
his own chains, both by independent work 
and by work within and through mixed 
groups. has consistently failed to be rec- 
ognized, the author depicts him as play- 
ing a prime role in carrying forward the 
abolitionist movement. 

This book might be considered as an 
elementary history of Negro slavery. It 
represents a condensation of the author’s 
scholarly volume on Negro slave revolts 
and his research on the Negro as an abo- 
litionist. It is written in a lucid and in- 
teresting style and should satisfy the de- 
mand for a short, popular work on this 
phase of American history. It would serve 
admirably as an adjunctive history text- 
book tor high schools, for it helps to por- 
tray the role of the Negro in this particu- 
lar epoch of the Nation’s past. Its value 
is enhanced through the inclusion of a 
chronology of known slave revolts and an 
authoritative briefly annotated bibliog- 
raphy. 

Hucu H. SMYTHE 

Tennessee Agricultural and ` 

Industrial State College 


GRINSTEIN, Hyman B. The Rise of the 
Jewish Community of New York, 1654- 
1860. Pp. xiii, 645. Philadelphia: The 
Jewish Publication Society of America, 
1945. $3.00. 


This well-documented historical account 
of the origins of the largest Jewish com- 
munity in the world, that of New York 
City, aspires to be more than a mere re- 
cording of chronological events. The au- 
thor attempts through a study of insti- 
tutions, their evolution and structure, to 
account for the forces which molded the 
Jewish community, its values, and its 
acaptations. In his words, “This study is 
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limited to the inner life of the Jewish 
community of New York, their institu- 
tions, their religion and their culture—the 
fate of ideals in a changing environment” 
(pp. 13-14). Though the period covered 
is from 1654 to 1860, the book deals 
largely with events and developments 
which occurred during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, particularly the second quarter, since, 
as the author points out, there are insufh- 
cient data available for a fuller treatment 
of the earlier period. The bsok is con- 
fined entirely to Jewish interrelations. 
The author, who spent ten years compil- 
ing this record, indicates that in future 
studies he will treat the relationship be- 
tween the Jewish and non-Jewish popula- 
tion. 

The book is divided into seven sections 
designated as “Books.” ‘The first gives a 
brief preliminary survey of the objectives 
of the study. Three parts, not placed 
consecutively, deal with religious life, un- 
der the titles: Synagogue Organization, 
Religious Practices, and Religious Dissent. 
The other three sections concern Social 
Welfare, Society and Culture, and Wider 
Horizons. The last-named section involves 
a study of the relations of New York City 
Jews with their coreligionists in other 
parts of the country and overseas. The 
fact that approximately 70 per cent of the 
book deals with religious life is under- 
standable in view of the Jewish historical 
past. The synagogue has traditionally 
been the hub of Jewish life, and all other 
institutions have clustered around it. As 
Louis Wirth pointed out in his earlier 
study of the Ghetto of Chicago, the syna- 
gogue embodied the early Jewish immi- 
grant community in its entirety—the one 
place where the immigrant Jew had status. 

This study throws light on the com- 
plexity of Jewish communal structure and 
the need for a dual adjustment on the part 
of the Jewish immigrant to the stratified, 
unorganized, and transitory Jewish com- 
munity and to the secular and overwhelm- 
ing American environment. Grinstein gives 
an interesting account of intragroup cleav- 
ages and social distances caused by the 
order of entry of the immigrant. Each 
earlier arrival soon began to look down 
upon those who took later boats. The 
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particular cultural equipment and historic 
experience he brought along with him from 
his country of origin, and the social pres- 
tige of these cultural elements, were of 
equal significance in developing divisive- 
ness. The author points out a fact not 
generally recognized, that the early Polish 
and Russian settlers were Americanized 
more easily. Their imported Yiddish lan- 
guage did not command the same prestige 
value as did German, and therefore did not 
operate as a barrier io more rapid Ameri- 
canization. Grinstein traces the struggles 
to achieve communal unity in New York 
at various times after 1800, and the bar- 
riers of religious dissent, national origin, 
and economic position which blocked such 
unity. Social class and country of origin 
also determined which charitable society 
one supported, where one might be buried, 
and, to some extent, whom one could 
marry. 

What weakens the book, in my opinion, 
is the author’s frequent use of colored ex- 
pressions, emotionally toned phrasing, ob- 
vious favoring of certain causes or points 
of view, and his attempt to describe the 
evolution of the Jewish community as 
though it were a groping towards ideals. 
These ideals he vaguely and loosely de- 
fines. While we are given page after page 
of description of the duties and the per- 
sonalities of the sextons who served vari- 
ous synagogues, and also of the activities 
of messengers and collectors of charitable 
organizations in Palestine, scant notice is 
given to the manner in which Jews made 
a living, and very little biographical ma- 
terial is included, which would reveal the 
effect of social change upon the individual. 
In discussing “Family Life” the author re- 
counts the various practices which were 
observed by Orthodox Jews, such as di- 
vorce procedures, ritual bath attendance, 
and similar customs. We thus get an un- 
derstanding of the degree of orthodox re- 
ligious observances on the part of early 
New York Jewry, but not the modifica- 
tions which have occurred in the Jewish 
family. We should like to know more 
about parent-child relationship, or the im- 
pact of the new environment on the patri- 
archal pattern of Jewish family structure. 

Though lacking in complete objectivity 
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"or sociological penetration, this book is a 
valuable addition to a growing but still 
meager field of historical studies of the 
life of etbnic groups in American com- 
munities. It is a synthesis of little-known 
historical facts, and a revelation of insti- 
tutional roots. As a frame of reference 
needed to complete and supply the his- 
torical matrix essential in understanding 
the dynamic and emerging Jewish commu- 
nity of New York City, it makes interest- 
ing and profitable reading. 
JULIAN L. GREIFER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Brown, WENZELL. Dynamite on Our 
Doorstep: Puerto Rican Paradox. Pp. 
301. New York: Greenberg Publishers, 
1945, $2.75. 


Dynamite on Our Doorstep is the fan- 
tastic name of Wenzell Brown’s book on 
Puerto Rico. The author allegedly pre- 
sents to the United States a picture of the 
social, political, and economic conditions 
of the island. The work, instead of pre- 
senting a true picture, results in a gro- 
tesque caricature. 

Mr. Brown, hired to teach English in 
Puerto Rico, has no background knowl- 
edge of the island’s social or biological 
heritage. He fails to cope with his en- 
vironment and gets into many disagreeable 
Situations. Ignoring the fact that each 
country has its characteristic colloquial 
expressions, he starts translating directly 
from the dictionary {p. 120); teaches an 
obscenity, offensive to students and par- 
ents; meddles in local politics, ending in 
personal encounters (p. 87); and, after 
two years, leaves Puerto Rico, carrying the 
friendship of a pathological family (Chap. 
6). Returning “six years later,” he finds 
that a “new pattern of life is beginning to 
emerge” (p. 297). 

Mr. Brown’s reason for returning (the 
pivotal object of the book) is to find an- 
swers to questions listed on pages 179-80; 
but he offers no adequate solution to these 
questions. He tactlessly berates the be- 
havior of the United States toward Puerto 
Rico and vice versa, injuring the unbiased 
approach to the understanding of the au- 
thentic state of affairs, leading to false in- 
terpretations a3 to the good will of both. 
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He ferrets out all the cesspocls of un- 
pleasantness, including crime, prostitution, 
hatred, sickness, poverty, hunger, excessive 
population, and “the worst slums in the 
world” (p. 5). These are universal social 
problems which Wenzell Brown presents 
as almost exclusively Puerto Rican. 

Many of the characters are stereotypes, 
forced to talk and act according to the au- 
thor’s needs. There is scarcely a char- 
acter who does not wish to “kill the Ameri- 
cano,” brandish a knife, razor, gun, or 
musket. Almost all the characters talk 
obscenities, and are either prostitutes, 
drunkards, masochists, problem children, 
beggars, ruthless despots, violent and vi- 
cious men, or, like Cecilian Cofresi, “a 
mulatto whose fear whips him into acts 
of maddened frenzy” (p. 62). 

Feeling delusions of grandeur, the au- 
thor becomes “the Americano who tried to 
break the whole political setup in the 
island” (p. 56). Yet, Wenzell Brown 
seems to arrive at the gist of the problem 
on American-Puerto Rican relationships in 
his statements: “Americans are uninformed 
and indifferent concerning their island em- 
pire” {p. 192). “While Puerto Rico may 
decice what she wants, only the United 
States can decide what she will get” (p. 
198). 

Dynamite on Our Doorstep is ‘not a 
critical analysis. The author himself ad- 
mits that “he made mistakes, failures in 
adjustment and had resentment” (p. 179). 
His book is an outgrowth of his feelings, 
which succeed in overshadowing his work. 

TERESINA SALGADO DE Munoz 

Winthrop College 


Porteus, STANLEY D. Calabaskes and 
Kings: An Introduction to Hawctt. Pp. 
xvi, 245. Palo Alto, Calif.: Pacific 
Books, 1945. $3.50. 


The author of this book, after a twenty- 
year residence in the Territory of Hawaii, 
endeavors to give a fair account of the 
islands and concludes that they, like all 
other places, have the usual blend of the 
lovely and the unlovely. Advertising in 


superlatives for the purpose of building ` 


up the Hawaiian paradise complex has 
often reacted unfavcrably. 
In Part One the navigator, the trader, 
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the adventurer, the missionary, and the 
sugar grower cross the stage and give a 
background for understanding the present. 
There is the struggle between contending 
elements for control of the archipelago. 
Representatives o: the great powers pre- 
cipitate international incidents when war- 
ships train their guns on the grass huts of 
Honolulu. Commercial interests begin to 
exploit the easyzoing natives, and the 
white man’s civilization does not prove to 
be an unmixed blessing. 

At least a modicum of stigma is at- 
tached to the word “missionary” in the 
islands. The chapter on “Myths and Mis- 
sionaries” makes evident the reason. For 
some forty years subsequent to ‘1820, 
nearly all the history was written by the 
missionaries, and their doings constituted 
the history of that time. They labored 
mightily to upliit and ennoble the Ha- 
walian character, which, according to them, 
was sunken in utter depravity. They 
hoped to produce the desired result 
through the transplantation of a dour, 
condemnatory New England conscience. 
Several missionary names are connected 
with important business establishments, 
and it is said that “the missionaries came 
to Hawaii to do good and did well.” 
There was no close tie-up between sugar 
and missions in the pioneering days of the 
industry, but in later years a considerable 
amount of sucrose has adhered to the 
fingers of the sons and grandsons of the 
missionaries. 

The story of sugar is told, and this is 
practically synonymous with the develop- 
ment of island industry. This develop- 
ment was the result of hard, unremitting 
toil, engineering skill, and extensive re- 
search. 

Part Two considers the geographical 
factors. We view the snow-capped moun- 
tain and the palm-edged beech, the lava- 
spouting volcano and the arid desert, the 
wind-swept peck and the scenic canyon. 
The flora is equally entrancing. Really, a 
world congress of trees has met in Hawaii, 
and many grow more profusely in this 
equable climate than in their native 
habitats. 

Very evidently the author enjoyed writ- 
ing this book. He wrote with a delightful 
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sense of humor, somewhat as relaxation: 
between work on two scientific treatises. 
It is an excellent guidebook to Hawai. 
Visitors may have their stay enriched by 
its perusal. These who do not make the 
visit may tour the islands vicariously 
through the use of this volume and find 
it enjoyable. 
Warm C. SMITH 
Linfield College 


STEGNER, WALLACE, and the Eprrors oF 
Look. One Nation. Pp. v, 340. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1945. $3.75. 


This volume reflects the American tend- 
ency to neglect an obvious and burning 
problem—only to proceed, all of a sudden, 
to overcrowd the publishing market with 
volume after volume on this particular 
question which, for one reason or another, 
has caught the imagination of the Ameri- 
can public. In the field of international 
relations there is not a week going past 
without several books on Russia—the de- 
spised and neglected Russia of yesterday; 
this year has seen several books on our 
minorities—the often despised and neg- 
lected minorities of only a year ago. 

The picture-plus-text method is a cer- 
tain innovation in treating the problem of 
America’s minorities. It is ably handled 
here, although the application of the tech- 
nique is uneven. The aim is to explore 
minority discrimination in the United 
States and to “indicate the economic and 
social and religious reasons behind dis- 
crimination and possible means of better- 
ing the situation and creating a more 
tolerant social atmosphere” (p. v). 

The pictures are excellent and the text 
quite readable. But sometimes the pic- 
tures do not fit the topic very well, and 
give only the superficial’ aspects of the 
deep-seated situaticns. For instance, the 
Indian problems are presented mostly 
through pastoral and pretty photographs. 
The Catholic Church is viewed in terms 
of rituals and clerical robes. Then, to 
state that “we do not, specifically or sepa- 
rately, have a Negro problem, a Jewish 
problem, a Mexican or Oriental problem,” 
because “we have one national problem of 
how to integrate our diverse cultures and 
peoples into one society” is a cheap effort 
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"to avoid the implications of the cultural 
diversity which has been cursing us in 


various forms in recent years. Further- | 


more, the implications of the title are 
quite misleading. Only the “Pacific races,” 
Mexicans, “Oldest Americans” (American 
Indians and Hispanos of New Mexico), 
Negroes, Catholics, and Jews are con- 
sidered. How about the millions of 
American Slavs, all East and Balkan Euro- 
pean peoples, and others? 

As an innovation, the book is quite a 
definite step in the attempt to popularize 
the minorities problem in this country. In 
spite of its deficiencies, it has a refreshing 
and often exciting narrative. As a story, 
as a human drama, it is something more 
than engtossing. 

JosrrpH S. Roucex 

Hofstra College 


BECKER, Cart L. Freedom and Responsi- 
busty in the American Way of Life. Pp. 
xlii, 122, iv. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1945. $2.50.  , 

FRANK, JeERoME. Fate and Freedom: A 
Philosophy for Free Americans. Pp. 
viii, 375. New York: Simon and Schu- 
ster, 1945. $3.00. 


In intellectual circles, if nowhere else in 
the United States, there is a deepening 
concern about political freedom. Herbert 
Hoovers The Challenge to Liberty, pub- 
lished twelve years ago, was not praised 
by the pundits or widely read by advanced 
thinkers. Nor is it often cited by the 
alarmed authors of the now mounting 
stream of books exhorting Americans not 
to sell freedom short, though Mr. Hoover’s 
thesis back in 1934 was precisely that. “I 
should be glad indeed,” he wrote, “to find 
. a short cut to end the immensities of hu- 
man problems. I have no word of criti- 
cism but rather of great sympathy with 
those who honestly search human experi- 
ence and human thought for some easy 
way out, where human selfishness has no 
opportunities, where freedom requires no 
safeguards, where justice requires no striv- 
ing, where bread comes without contention 
and with little sweat. Such dreams are 
not without value and one could join in 
them with satisfaction but for the mind 
troubled by recollection of human frailty, 
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the painful human advance through his- 
tory, the long road which humanity, still 
has to travel to social and economic per- 
fections, and but for the woeful confirma- 


tions which the world has given of the ` 


failure of idealism alone without the 
compass of experience.” 

Of the current crop of libertarian writ- 
ings, few have essentially more to say than 
that. The two volumes here at bar give 
point to that comment. The five unpre- 
tentious essays composing the book by the 
late Carl L. Becker were delivered as lec- 
tures on the William W. Cook Foundation 
at the University of Michigan. Like the 
earlier and ampler writings of Becker on 
the same theme, they pose the problem of 
so ordering and managing the American 
political system that freedom may become 
positive, dynamic, creative, rather than 
negative and restrictive. To that end, says 
Becker, we must have more of both private 
enterprise and government regulation, and 
infinitely more of intelligent co-operation 
between business and government. Though 
heartily agreeing with that generalization 
and with Becker’s arguments supporting 
it, some readers will deem it unfortunate 
that he used the Murray-Kilgore Full Em- 
ployment Bill as a good example of how 
his broad principle can be transformed into 
a working reality. 

Judge Frank’s book strives more for 
technicolor effects than does Becker’s— 
and often bring them off, quite brilliantly, 
though not without an occasional strain on 
the indulgence of the reader. When chew- 
ing the ears off the determinists (about 
four-fifths of the book), the learned judge 
displays a facile talent for philosophical 
disputation. But he is less at eese and 
less successful with his “New Synthesis.” 
We must, he tells us, find and believe that 
we can find “temperate zones” hetween 
the “pole of medievalism” and that of 
“anarchic individualism.” This sounds 
strangely like the same thing Herbert 
Hoover was talking about in 1934 when he 
said that liberty in practice is “a sensitive 
adjustment of conflicting rights and inter- 
ests through a spirit of decency and co- 
operation in human relationships, rein- 
forced by governmertal restraints to the 
end that men may enjoy equal opportuni- 
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ties’; and not radically unlike the syn- 
thesis put forward more than 260 years 
ago in the durable words of John Locke, 
who affirmed that man having come into 
political society “wherein he is to enjoy 
so many conveniences, from the labor, as- 
sistance, and society of others in the same 
community, as well as protection from its 
whole strength; he has to part also with 
as much of his natural liberty. in provid- 
ing for himself, as the good, prosperity, 
and safety of the society shall require; 
which is not only necessary but just, since 
the other members of the society do the 
hke.” 5 

It is not easy to see how the solution of 
the perennial problem of liberty versus au- 
thority is advanced much beyond the point 
where Locke or even Hoover left it, by 
saying, as Judge Frank does, that “we 
| must vocalize a repudiation of the ideal 
of a society of atomized individuals, and 
affirm thet individualism means socialized 
individualism.” The vocalization of at- 
mospheric gas does not necessarily produce 
new ideas. 

CHESTER C. MAXEY 
Whitman College 


' Barney, Tuomas A. Woodrow Wison 
and the Lost Peace. Pp. xii, 381. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1944. $3.00. 

Barney, Tuomas A. Woodrow Wilson 
and tke Great Betrayal. Pp. xii, 429. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1945. 


$3.50. 


That Wilson as our first twentieth-cen- 
tury war President made mistakes, no one 
will deny; but most readers of Woodrow 
Wilson and tke Lost Peace will not be 
prepared for the variety of blunders which 
Professor Bailey reveals Wilson as having 
committed. For example, there was the 
“most costly blunder,” the “most far- 
reaching blunder,” the “greatest blunder,” 
the “most important blunder,” the “most 
significant blunder,” the “most disastrous 
blunder.” the “most reverberating blunder,” 
ad infinitum, 

The able scholarship of these books is 
evident. The author did an enormous 
amount of tedious intellectual spadework 
before setting thought to pen. Neither 
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treatise is a mere narration of its subject, 
but both are intelligent and thought-pro- 
voking interpretations. The analyses are 
critical, but the attacks are always gentle- 
manly—the punches never land below the 
belt. 

In some respects Woodrow Wilson, who 
ranks easily among our six most impor- 
tant Presidents, was one of America’s 
greatest paradoxes. Loving peace, he won 
lasting fame in war; re-elected because 
“he kept us out of war,” he went into the 
war soon after his second inauguration; 
waging a war to “make the world safe for 
democracy,” he lived to see democratic 
government trampled underfoot in Europe 
and booted about by the “Ohio gang” in 
these United States; possessing Lincoln’s 
abiding love for mankind, Wilson per- 
mitted his hate for Henry Cabot Lodge to 
defeat the League of Nations in the United 
States, the success of which might have 
been his crowning achievement for the 
brotherhood of men everywhere. Perhaps 
the greatest student of political science and 
history to occupy the White House, Wil- 
son, during the period of his public career 
under discussion, made some ot his gravest 
errors in matters which should have been 
for him facile decisions. These inconsist- 
encies of the Wozld War I President’s 
life are impressively presented in these 
books. 

Very little, if any, new material, on the 
Paris Peace Conference or on the League 
of Nations fight in the Senate, is revealed. 
Mr. Bailey’s contribution—and he has 
made a notable one—does not lie in parad- 
ing new facts but in his penetrating syn- 
thesis and in the timeliness of publication. 
Probably the best chapters are the last in 
each volume, in which the author presents 
some basic principles for American treaty- 
making and lists a group of maxims for 
peace-ratifying and peace-executing in our 
country. 

No footnotes are found on the pages of 
the text, but the notes at the back of each 
book, although not definite as to quota- 
tions, are sufficient. Numerous cartoons 
enliven and illustrate the discussion. The 
indexes are ample and accurate. 

GEORGE C. OsBURN 

Memphis State College 
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BRINTON, CRANE. The United States and 
Britain. Pp. vi, 305. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1945. $2.50. 


This is a wise book by a competent his- 
‘torian, that is all the better because the 
American walked the Home Counties and 
lived closely with the British when they 
had millions of Americans on their Isles 
and minds. It is a meaty, not a souvenir, 
book; but the publishers may rejoice to 
find that it is the book that many ob- 
servant but less articulate soldiers wanted 
to write because they wanted something 
like it to read. 

I like to think it was daring and not 
mere chance that made British-American 
relations the first topic in the series 
“American Foreign Policy Library,” edited 
by Sumner Welles. Here is a subject, like 
British history itself, that seems to have 
had enough treatment, as even the author 
muses (p. 291). But one can be misled 
by quantity, and it is significant that Pro- 
fessor Brinton does not cite one volume 
specifically on Anglo-American relations. 
There may be a few titles left out for 
lack of space, but essentially the author is 
correct, and one hopes that the series, 
which could be drearily duplicative, will 
continue with what can be called contribu- 
tions. 

Much of this book is primarily an 
illuminating essay on contemporary Brit- 
ain. For the American public it would be 
difficult to suggest anything better in the 
same compass. It says something about 
nearly every question the most insistent 
American soldier ever put to the wartime 
Anglo-American Brain Trust in which the 
author participated. And it does not 
evade. The emphasis ig now economic 
rather than political, social rather than 
strategic. 

According to the author, the mass of 
Britishers are certainly favorably disposed 
toward the United States, and tend to ex- 
aggerate the strength and the importance 
of Anglophobia in the United States. He 
continues, “If you scratch beneath the sur- 
face of most of these Leftists, you will 
find that what they really dislike in Ameri- 
cans is substantially what their Tory op- 
ponents dislike—what is to them Ameri- 
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can vulgarity, brass, and all-too-evident 
worldly success” (p. 235). Brinton isnot 
favorable to most of the geopolitical 
prophets: “To propose that the United 
States content itself with taking over 
Britain’s historic role as guardian of the 
balance of power is to aim too low.” His 
preference is stated: “It is in this task of 
building up international government by 
discussion and compromise, and only in 
this task, that Anglo-American co-opera- 
tion can usefully continue the work it 
began during this war” (p. 266). 
RicHarp H. HEINDEL 
Washington, D. C. 


GROSSMAN, JONATHAN. William Sylvts, 
Pioneer of American Labor. Pp. 302. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1945. $3.50. 


This study describes and evaluates the 
role of William Sylvis in the labor move- 
ment. Although active in the labor move- 
ment for less than ten years (1859-69), he 
made an enduring contribution to labor 
union organization and administration. 
His early death at the age of 40 deprived 
contemporary currents of reform of an 
important source of energy. Drawing al- 
most entirely on primary materials, the 
author presents a valuable record of the 
activities of America’s first great trade 
union leader, and one which should inter- 
est students of American economic history. 

The career of William Sylvis was typi- 
cal of the responses of labor, groping to- 
ward higher labor standards in an era 
of swift economic change, in adjusting 
to changing circumstances. Fundamental 
among the changes was the extension of 
the market for goods and for labor to na- 
tional limits and the growth of immigra- 
tion which made imperative the organiza- 
tion of labor on a national scale. The 
Iron Molders’ International Union, which 
Sylvis led, proved the feasibility of nation- 
wide unionization. 

As leader of the Iron Molders, Sylvis 
perfected machinery for union organiza- 
tion and administration which proved to 
be useful to later ganerations of labor 
leaders. He was influential in populariz- 
ing the program of the National Labor 
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Union, the first American labor federation, 
to*which he had given an effective pro- 
cedural and organizational base. He was 
the first American labor leader to attempt 
to effect liaison between American and 
European labor. The author believes, how- 
ever, that “his constructive trade union 
statesmanship” constitutes his greatest ac- 
complishment. 

Sylvis turned to co-operation after the 
disastrous strikes of 1867-68 shattered his 
illusions about trade union accomplish- 
ment. To this reviewer, the author’s trest- 
ment of Sylvis’ role in the co-operative 
movement is the most interesting chapter 
in the book, particularly his terse analysis 
of the causes of failure of the movement 
after its initial successes. 

The chapter dealing with Sylvis’ con- 
tribution to union administration will be 
of particular interest to students of labor 
economics. Although Samuel Gompers’ 
Cigar Makers Union has been credited 
with innovations in American trade union 
practice, the author points cut that most 
features in the Cigar Makers organization 
had been developed by the Molders under 
Sylvis’ leadership. 

The author gives appropriate attention 
to Sylvis’ activities as a social reformer as 
well as in trade unionism as such. Sylvis 
worked with the tools at hard, and, as the 
book reveals, he experimented with nearly 
every method that might possibly help 
him to advance labor’s cause and attain 
the reforms for which he crusaded. His 
idealism did not, however, divert him 
from the day-to-day tasks of the labo 
leader. i 

Myron L. HocH 

College of the City of New York 


SCHLESINGER, ARTHUR M., JR. The Age 
of Jackson. Pp. xiv, 577. Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown and Co., 1945. $5.00. 


The authors interpretation of Jackson- 
jan democracy represents an examination 
of the politics of the period in terms of 
the ideas. Challenging the legend that 
Jacksonianism was a frontier phenomenon, 
producing a government with “rustic preju- 
dices against big business,” he finds that 
the development of that great democratic 
movement “was shaped much more by 
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reasoned and systematic notions about so- 
ciety than has generally been recognized; 
and that many of its controlling beliefs 
and motives came rather from the East 
and South than from the West.” The 
East, the author believes, had the con- 
sistent and bitter experience which alone 
could serve as a crucible of radicalism; it 
best understood the nature of business 
power and reacted most sharply against it. 

The author examines in detail the roots 
of Jacksonian democracy, which consisted 
of the Jeffersonian inheritance plus a su- 
perstructure of antimonopoly and prolabor 
attitudes. Jeffersonianism had been built 
around a nation of small freeholders with . 
their chief economic activities agriculture 
and handicraft. By Jackson’s time the 
new industrialism had to be recognized and 
accepted. Jacksonianism attempted to re- 
solve the “democratic ambiguities” present 
in the society of the period, thus narrow- 
ing the social and economic inequalities 
which had become evident. Finally, the 
author appraises what he believes to be 
the Jacksonian heritage and the essential 
quality of our democracy—the liberal atti- 
tude toward government and the economy; 
and the ideal—‘a society in- which no 
single group is able to sacrifice democracy 
and liberty to its own interests.” 

In this intensive and scholarly investi- 
gation of the origin and the expression of 
Jacksonian democracy, the author relates 
political and economic developments to 
legal, literary, religious, and other cur- 
rents—the total cultural setting. Moving 
about within a topical organization, he suc- 
cessfully minimizes repetition. That he 
makes the period come alive is a tribute 
to his writing skill and feeling for the 
right word. There are vivid thumbnail 
sketches of well-known and little-known 
personalities who in the author’s judgment 
left marks on the times. There are lines 
and paragraphs in this study that will be 
much quoted in the textbooks to come. 

Myrox L. Hoc 

College of the City of New York 


Orton, WiuLam A. The Liberal Tradi- 
tion. Pp. xiv, 317. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1945. $3.50. 

This book I must read again. Not often 
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‘does a reviewer lay aside his required read- 
ing with such a feeling, but this is an ex- 
ceptional book——exceptionally well written 
and exceptionally provocative both of 
agreement and of dissent. Any writer of 
the present day who takes the position 
that freedom is the greatest good that 
man can seek on earth can expect to be 
the target of brickbats hurled from every 
direction left of center and from some 
quarters of both the center and the right. 
He will not please many, even among 
those who like to label themselves liberals. 

Professor Orton does not merely take 
that position. He goes beyond it. The 
chief concern of liberalism, he asserts, and 
of liberalism alone among political phi- 
losophies, is not just freedom and how 
men can gain it, but how they can use it 
as the very cement of community life. He 
would not sacrifice that creative freedom 
for all the abundance and security prom- 
ised by the so-called “welfare” state; for 
“life is freedom, and the adventure of life 
is finding out what freedom means and de- 
mands of man” (p. 309). Coercion, no 
matter how exalted its aims or substantial 
its material achievements, can never gain 
for man the truly good life. 

Many readers will not think that Pro- 
fessor Orton has satisfactorily sustained 
this thesis; but none who enjoy critical 
scholarship in superb literary form will be 
disappointed in his erudite, trenchant, and 
illuminating review of the philosophical 
vacillations of man on the age-old ques- 
tion of loyalty to the Gods of the Sky or 
the Gods of the Earth. It is a distin- 
guished performance, 

CHESTER C. MAXEY 

Whitman College 


ApaMs, James TrusLow. Big Business in 
a Democracy. Pp. 291. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1945. $2.75. 
In this book Mr. Adams argues two 

main propositions. One is that big busi- 

ness in this country is a function of the 

American congeries of resources, people, 

democracy, and the like, which has given 

it characteristics that are unique compared 
with big business at other times and in 
other areas. The second is that big busi- 
ness in America poses no threat to a demo- 
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cratic society; indeed, he suggests: “Per- 
haps our big business is after all,. the 
Mount Ararat on which the ark of free 
civilization is to rest after the world 
flood” (p. 4). 

These propositions apply, however, only 
to big business as it has developed in this 
country over the past five years. The ac- 
tivities of the Fisks, the Drews, the Goulds, 
and the like were not typically American. 
Such practices were the “evils of big busi- 
ness due to the Old World complex of 
ideas carried over by all too many busi- 
nessmen and rich conservatives in America 
until about the period of the Wilson ad- 
ministration. The change .. . was due to 
the postdated pulse-beat of sound Ameri- 
cans, coming every generation, and espe- 
clally to the working out of factors in 


America which made us the first leaders | 


in the world in mass production” (p. 135). 

As an example of the whole range of 
modern American mass production com- 
panies, General Mctors is chosen to show 
how big business can (and presumably 
should) operate. Among the typically 
“American” aspects of this company are 
its leaders who have come in from the out- 
side or up from the ranks, its large num- 
ber of stockholders, its decentralized op- 
erations under co-ordinated control, its 
extensive research, its high wages to em- 
ployees, and its assumed responsibility of 
keeping a large organization going and 
giving an improved product to consumers. 

Mr. Adams can hardly be said to have 
proved his main propositions. Certainly 
big business in the pre-Wilson period was 
no less a function of the American en- 
vironment than the types that have de- 
veloped since that time. By choosing an 
example from a single industry he neglects 
to consider other fields where more “old- 
tashioned” methods of doing business still 
prevail, although under more sophisticated 
guises. Comparative studies of large-scale 
business in Europe and America show 
many basic similarities in economic and 
political action. To be sure, under be- 
nevolent leadership the billion-dollar con- 
cern may make many useful contributions 
to society. But such size carries with it 
a potential economic and political power 
that may strike at the roots of a demo- 
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cratic society. How to control such power 
and still reap the. benefits of large-scale 
production remains one of the most im- 
portant problems of the day—a problem 
toward the soluticn of which Mr. Adams 
contributes very little. 
Haroip F. WILLIAMSON 
Yale University 


Hicks, Freperrck C. Wuhan Howard 
Taft. Pp. xiv, 158. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1945. $2.50. 


The subject matter of this attractive 
little book is well described by its sub- 
title, “An Academic Interlude in the Life 
of the Twenty-seventh President of the 
United States and the Tenth Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court.” Professor Hicks 
—law librarian unusual, who has taught 
that books should be used, not preserved— 
has been employing spare moments to 
serve as the historian of the Yale Law 
School When his labors brought him 
down to an era of recent memory, he de- 
cided that a little-publicized chapter in the 
biography of the only American to hold 
our two highest public offices deserved ex- 
pansion to book form. And so we have 
this volume, culled from local news ac- 
counts, sketches and reports by friends 
and students, and Yale memorabilia, cover- 
ing Mr. Taft’s professorship at Yale from 
1913 to 1921. The result is a warm and 
intimate picture of what was undoubtedly 
a happy—perhaps the happiest—period in 
a long and notable career. 

When Mr. Taft attended a meeting of 
the Yale Corporation about ten days after 
his defeat in 1912, he was tendered the 
Kent Professorship of Law in Yale Col- 
lege. He reacted gladly to this offer as 
solving the problem of his post-Presidential 
profession. By the time he came to New 
Haven the following March he had been 
named also professor of constitutional law 
in the Law School. These two profes- 
sorships he continued to hold, with oc- 
casional leaves on public service, until he 
became Chief Justice. He threw himself 
into the life of the college and the com- 
munity; and we see him here, struggling 
with the case method of instruction and 
student imposition on his good nature in 
the classroom, embellishing his lectures 


with anecdotes of public affairs and fig- 
ures, punctuated with the well-known 
chuckle, speaking at impromptu celebra- 
tions of town or gown or both or on 
more formal lectureship foundations, con- 
ducting his determined campaigns for in- 
ternational peace and for the League of 
Nations, tussling with hecklers at alder- 
manic hearings or local campaign meetings 
with factory workers, struggling manfully 
to bring down his weight with strict diet 
and with regulated exercise at “Professor” 
Izzy Winters’ Health Farm—and doing all 
with infectious good humor enc many an 
amusing story which stands up well in 
repetition. An engaging incident is his 
coaching the Yale debating team late eve- 
nings on the topic that Cabinet officers 
should have a seat in Congress. Perhaps 
it is not out of keeping with his career 
that his two teams, coached on either side 
of the question, both lost. 

This is an unpretentious history, but it 
gives a quite charming picture of the man 
himself in congenial surroundings. It helps 
greatly to show why Taft, a man who 
lacked qualities of ultimate greatness as 
executive or judge, nevertheless achieved 
stature in both positions and throughout 
his life as a thoroughly likable human 
being. 

7 CHARLES E. CLARK 

New Haven, Conn. 


MoustarD, Harry S. Government in Pub- 
lic Health. Pp. xx, 219. New York: © 
Commonwealth Fund, 1945. $1.50. 
The author, who is the director of 

Columbia University’s School of Public 

Health, presents here a well-written ac- 

count of the development of public health 

service in this country, with emphasis on 
the social and governmental aspects (rather 


_than the technical aspects) of the prob- 


lem. The subject is preserted in histori- 
cal perspective (possibly with overempha- 
sis on such historical background), but 
with pointed relation to current health 
problems. ‘The presentation is objective 
and well documented, but the author gives 
clearly his suggestions for the future. 

The author’s method of developing his 
subject shows clearly how public health 
work began haltingly as a local endeavor, 
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and how the state and Federal Govern- 
ments later assumed increasing responsi- 
bilities in the field. The trend toward 
greater Federal assistance and indirect con- 
trol is emphasized, as well as their effects. 
The Federal Government’s public health 
work is traced from its beginnings in 
marine hospital service under Alexander 
Hamilton as Secretary of the Treasury, 
through a period of spoils administration, 
to the modern period which dates from 
the reorganization of the marine hospital 
service program in 1870. 

Special emphasis is given to the diffusion 
of the Federal Government’s public health 
= activities, with the observation that re- 
sults, while leaving much to be desired, 
have been better than might have been 
expected. Subunits performing such work 
are scattered through some forty Federal 
offices, entailing many unwise separations 
and duplications. The public health func- 
tions of the chief agencies are outlined, 
and stumbling blocks to functional con- 
solidation are pointed out. Also of inter- 
est is a brief historical account of efforts 
and proposals for changes in the Public 
Health Service. 

State health department programs fol- 
lowed pioneering on the local level only as 
a result of demands for meeting pressing 
area-wide problems. As on the Federal 
level, public health functions are also dif- 
fused on the state level. 
partment setups vary considerably, and 
the total number of agencies doing such 
work per state varies from a minimum of 
six to a median of eleven. Of the state- 
spent public health dollar, about one-third 
comes from the Federal Government. The 
author urges functional consolidations, 
greater financial support, and more ag- 
gressive action by health officials on the 
state level. He feels that the United 
States Public Health Service has set a 
record among Federal agencies in its ex- 
cellent relations with state agencies— 
through grants-in-aid, loans of personnel, 
observance of high standards, and careful 
observance of protocol. 

The author feels that the Federal grant- 
in-aid system should be modified to lay 
more emphasis on need, and that an ade- 
quate public health program should prob- 
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ably include all of the following: vital sta- 
tistics, sanitation, communicable diseases, 
tuberculosis, venereal diseases, laboratory 
services, nutrition, maternal and child hy- 
giene, school and industrial hygiene, and 
public health nursing. Complete coverage 
with the “basic” and “conventional” serv- 
ices stould be sought before new functions 
are added. 

This excellent brief survey of the field 
is the second of a series published by the 
New York Academy of Medicine’s Com- 
mittee: on Medicine and the Changing Or- 
der. This committee, which is composed 
of physicians, member of allied profes- 
sions, and laymen, has in preparation simi- 
lar volumes dealing with preventive medi- 
cine, nursing, medicine in industry, rural 
medicine, the American hospital, medical 
education, and dentistry. 

Wurm P. TUCKER 

Macalester College 


MARTIN, James W. Southern State and 
Local Finance Trends and the War. Pp. 
106. Lexington, Ky.: Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research, University of Kentucky; 

~ and Nashville, Teon.: Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Institute of Research and Train- 
ing, 1945. 50¢. 

The author of this monograph has suc- 
ceeded in grouping into one publication 
fiscal facts which, with the interpretation 
presented, ‘will enable political or social 


science students to understand better the - 


recent puzzling trends in state and local 
finance. He points to the trend toward 
state support of politicel subdivisions made 
necessary by loss of revenue and increase 
of expenditure needs on the one hand and 
the ability of the states presently to pro- 
vide support on the other. The future 
implications, with loss of state inflationary 
revenue, may well be “viewed with alarm.” 
Dr. Martin does, however, “point with 
pride” to the southern states for the de- 
velopment of better fiscal administration. 
The great gains made in receipts appear to 
have been consistently used to better the 
financial position of every state in the 
South. Better purchasing administration 
and greater development of, budgeting 
processes are evident, while the debt posi- 
tion of each state is greatly improved in 
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spite of handicaps imposed by prewar 
fiscal administrations. 

Thoughtful students of finance trends 
will appreciate the reliable statistical data 
furnished in this study. The lack of 
source of information from local govern- 
ments is prevalent in practically all the 
states under review. The author has made 
clear the need for greater intergovernmen- 
tal organization. Co-operation is desired 
in both administration and reporting. The 
implied need for more uniform accounting 
procedures in local governments may be 
met as the states increase their facilities 
for audit through return from war services 
of skilled personnel. The entire essay 
points to improvements in fiscal manage- 
ment at all levels, and even though im- 
provement is slight and graduel, the out- 
look is encouraging. 

R. D. Fowler 

Montgomery, Alabama 


Groves, Harotp M. Financing Govern- 
ment. Pp. xv, 653. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1945. $4.00. 


This is a revision of Professor Groves’ 
highly regarded text, the first edition of 
which appeared in 1939. It follows the 
general outline of its predecessor, directing 
the student into the field of taxation be- 
fore taking him into the less exciting areas 
of public expenditures, borrowing, and 
fiscal administration. The text is essen- 
tially a treatise on taxation. Of its twenty- 
eight chapters, twenty are devoted to that 
subject. Unlike many authors, Professor 
Groves has taken the opportunity pre- 
sented by a new edition to reduce, rather 
than expand, the amount of material pre- 
sented. The statistical data as well as the 
discussion have been cut considerably. 
= The new edition is an up-to-date text 

vith new meterial added to reflect re- 
nt thinking and developments in public 
ce. It is clearly and interestingly 
itten, fair in its treatment of contro- 
rsial issues, and well adapted to use in 
lege classes in governmental finance. 
1e general reader will also find the text 
luable for reading and reference. 

On some issues the author has found it 
fesirable, as a result of further study, to 
change his opinion. In his first edition, 
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for example, he expressed the hope that ` 
the excess profits tax, in spite of its prob- 
lems and complexities, could be developed 
into a satisfactory peacetime revenue. 
Now he believes that the tax is too crude 
and complicated to give much present en- 
couragement that it is available for the 

postwar era. 

On the important and much debated 
subject of fiscal policy, Professor Groves 
offers both warnings and recommendations. 
In spite of its imperfections, however, he 
looks to the deliberate “manipulation of 
taxation, debt, and public spending, to 
maintain prosperity and keep the economy 
on as even a keel as possible both in peage 
and war’ as an ecoromic control which 
may be very useful and necessary and not 
a fad of mere passing interest. With the 
successful conclusion of the war and the 
entry of the Nation into the trying prob- 
lems of peace, the financing of our govern- 
ments hag assumed greater significance 
than ever before in peacetime, and Pro- 
fessor Groves’ book will provide much 
needed information and stimulate thought 
and discussion among the students of pub- 
lic finance both in the classroom and in 
the world of affairs. 

ALFRED G. BUEHLER 

University of Pennsylvania 


DerrmcG, Fer. USDA, Manager of 
American Agriculture. Pp. xvi, 221. 
Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1945. $2.50. 


This small book is a serious effort by a 
farm journalist to deal with forces that 
somehow elude him. He reiterates his be- 
lief that the 40,000 employees of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
(300,000 if you include county committee- 
men, et al.) are a self-sacrificing, compe- 
tent, almost heroic group. He is equally 
certain that the services of the Depart- 
ment are vital to the farmer. Yet he 
knows at first hand the frustrations of the 
farmer in dealing with this complex agency 
whose many programs are frequently shift- 
ing and whose field forces seem to work 
at cross purposes. As a journalist, the 
author paints these difficulties vividly, al- 
though in his lashings out he falls into 
the clichés of the muckrzker (“persons oc- 
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‘cupying the cubicles of the great stone 
sanctuaries that are the nation’s capitol”); 
and he is undiscriminating enough to pre- 


sent as an “alarming situation” a Saturday 
Evening Post report that it would take ten 


years to read all the orders in eight years. 


of the Federal Register (a task no single 
person would ever be called on to per- 
form). Indeed, he quotes statements by 
Louis Bromfield and John W. Bricker dur- 
ing a Presidential campaign as evidences 
of fact. 

Mr. Deering’s approach is to analyze 
each type of activity of the Department, 
explain why it is useful and the ways in 
which it works badly in practice. Occa- 
sionally he is able to make constructive 
proposals, sometimes those advanced by 
others, sometimes his own, particularly 
where his own journalistic experience can 
be brought to bear, as in his discussion of 
the educational and information services 
of the Department. Yet, alas, when he 
girds himself to sum up the story, after 
discussions with hundreds of farmers over 
ten years, he cannot find a “single plan 
which has been advanced to the stage that 
it might be called a proposal.” Everybody 
wants USDA “to work in a manner that 
will minimize duplication of effort, and 
overlapping of authority and eliminate un- 
necessary functions and controls.” 

Mr. Deering would like to wipe the 
slate clean of historic accretions of bu- 
reaus “with their appellations, departmen- 
tal traditions and selfish interests,” list all 
the necessary functions, and rearrange 
them in three main divisions: Research, 
Administrative, and Educational. He 
would like to see all the programs chan- 
neled to the farmer through a minimum 


number of field staff, preferably through. 


a single administrative officer in each 
county, using state agricultural colleges 
and state departments of agriculture more 
fully. (His stress on the need for greater 
democracy I do not understand: he writes 
as though the use of local committees had 
been forced on the Department, instead of 
having been stimulated by statesmen of 
democracy like M, L. Wilson.) Finally, 
and most realistically, there ought to ‘be 
a single building in each county seat to 
which the troubled farmer could repair to 
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find the men responsible for all the pro- 
grams of the Department. 

Mr. Deering gives no evidence of hav- 
ing consulted books like Gaus and Wol- 
cott’s Public Administration and The U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Paul Appleby’s 
Big Democracy, or Geoffrey Shepherd’s 
Agricultural Prices; nor of having talked 
with William A. Jump or other administra- 
tors or students of administration.. They 
would at least have eased his sense of 
baffement and frustration over the inex- 
plicable difficulties in the realization of his 
apparently simple proposals. 

CHARLES S. ASCHER 

New York 


Marcy, Cart. Presidential Commissions. 
Pp. viti, 141. New York: King’s Crown 
Press, 1945. $2.00. 

Apparently written originally as a doc- 
tor’s thesis, this is both a useful and an 
interesting summary of a general but little- 
known subject. All of us know that Presi- 
dents appoint commissions. We read about 
them in the papers from time to time and 
occasiorally follow their operations and 
report3 with interest. But we seldom 
think of them as a phenomenon of gov- 
ernment, 

That Presidential commissions are now 
well established in the American system of 
government is amply demonstrated by this 
study. Basing his study largely on the 
numerous reports left by Presidential com- 
missions between 1900 and 1940, the au- 
thor examines their legal phases, their 
problems and types, their procedures and 
finances. their utility, and their future. 
He points out that these commissions have 
a great advantage of flexibility, that their 
use can be based on many different legal 
sources, that they are often handicapped 
by inadequacy of appropriation, but that ° 
they are often powerful stimulants to th 
legislative body. 

Mr. Marcy has done his work carefully 
and from his study of the reports he h 
been able to draw the general conclusio 
that he has illustrated by specific exampl 
In general, he seems to feel that lack o 
formalized procedures for the formatio 
and functioning of Presidential commis- 
sions is as it should be, and he also seems 
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to feel that Presidential commissions will 
be used in the future as instruments of ex- 
ecutive policy. : 
OLIVER P. FELD 
Indiana University 


LINARES Quintana, SectunNpo V. Los 
Partidos Politicos, Instrumentos de 
Gobierno: Doctrina, Legislacion y Juris- 
prudencia Argentina y Comparada. Pp. 
839. Buenos Aires: Editorial “Alfa,” 
1945. No price. 


This large volume is both compendium 
and analysis, and is noteworthy in both 
respects. Approximately two-thirds of the 
volume is taken by the printing of essen- 
tial laws and other documents (all in 
Spanish) dealing with party organization 
in Argentina. the United States, Brazil, 
Uruguay, Nicaragua, Czechoslovakia, and 
Cuba. The first third is given to a dis- 
cussion, in eleven chapters, of the juridical 
theory of political parties, their legal or- 
ganization, and similar topics. 

Dr. Linares is a scholar of broad train- 
ing and integrity. He has approached this 
problem, as he has various others (that 
have come to this reviewer’s attention) in 
his long bibliography, with scientific care 
and thoroughgoing research. It is but 
natural that his consideration of the Ar- 
gentine scene reflects a greater familiarity 
than his treatment of foreign party sys- 
tems, but his use of the literature from 
other countries has been thorough ‘and his 


interpretations sound. Dr. Linares is far - 


more familiar than are most Latin Ameri- 
can students with the intricacies and pe- 
culiarities of the political scene in the 
United States, and his touch is relatively 
sure in most of the many instances where 
he introduces material dealing with this 
country. Czechoslovakia, Uruguay, and 
some other countries are given more inci- 
ental treatment, but it is apparent that 
eir basic documents and practices have 
come fully within the author’s ken. 
Although the book is organized on a 
comparative approach, its greatest value 
for the student in the United States lies in 
the broad knowledge and the admirable 
perspective reflected concerning parties in 
Argentina. Temerity as well as integrity 
is required of an Argentine author who 
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would deal with the contemporary party 
scene in hig own country. Though the dis- 
cussion of recent developments, up to May 
1945, is brief, it is presented with com- 
mendable objectivity. 
RUSSELL H. FrTZGIBBON 
University of California at 
Los Angeles 


CroucH, Winston W., and Dean E. Mc- 
Hexry. California Government: Poli- 
tics and Administration. Pp. 344. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1945. $3.00. 

Two young political scientists at the 
University of California, Los Angeles cam- 
pus, have produced a descriptive analysis 
of the politics and administration of their 
state, which should accomplish quite satis- 
factorily its avowed objective of serving 
both college students and citizens. Inas- 
much as this review will reach readers 
outside of California, attention will be di- 
rected mainly to those aspects of Cali- 
fornia government which have interest for 
outsiders. Chief among these are prob- 
ably the fluidity of party lines, the ab- 
sence of party machines in the traditional 
sense, and the extensive use of direct legis- 
lation. The authors seem to attribute a 
great deal of this party fluidity to the sys- 
tem of cross-filing in primaries, 18 out of 
20 state senators beving obtained the 
nominations of both major parties in 1944. 
The instability of party lines may also be 
attributed to a combination of direct pri- 
mary, nonpartisan ballot and reasonably 
sirong and clean service, thus ‘throwing 
formidable obstacles in the way of machine 
building in the large cities and counties. 

The California voter is asked to form 
judgment on twenty or more measures of 
direct legislation at each general election. 
Your reviewer agrees with the authors 
that the voters are discriminaiing; they 
know what they are doing. One would 
have to be a veritable recluse to avoid 
being informed on state-wide measures, for 
opinions of the opposing sides are dinned 
into one from every platform, be it 
Rotary, farm bureau, or union. 

Other forward-looking movements and 
devices which have received more than 
normal development in California include 
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* city and county home rule, the split legis- 
lative session, the public defender, budget 
administration, and manager forms in lo- 
cal government. These and many others 
are discussed in a clear and engaging man- 
ner which should attract both professional 
and casual readers who are not Californi- 
ans, 

Joun M. Prirrner 

University of Southern California 


KELSEN, Hans. General Theory of Low 
and State. Pp. xxxiii, 516. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1945. 
$6.00. 

In Kelsen’s own words, the aim of his 
theory of law “is to enable the jurist con- 
cerned with a particular legal order to un- 
derstand and describe as exactly as pos- 
sible his own positive law... .” 

-If we took this as an assertion that the 
author’s pure science of law is itself a de- 
scription of any legal system or of the 
common elements of different systems, 
we should be guilty of an error which 
Kelsen himself warns us against and which 
some of his critics make in their attacks 
on his theory. We should be confusing 
the science of law with law itself. What 
Kelsen does is to provide us with a puri- 
fied anc sharpened analytical jurispru- 
dence‘~an apparatus of logical criticism by 
which we can meagure the structural con- 
sistency of any given system, but which, 
far from describing existing orders, reveals 
their glaring illogic and unblushing oppor- 
tunism. The traditional glorification of 
courts and lawyers as purveyors of the 
purest logic in human circulation had al- 
ready been shattered by other analysts; 
few shreds of it remain after exposure to 
Kelsen’s jurisprudence. 

Yet, even in his narrowly limited objec- 
tive, Kelsen is not wholly successful. If 
he is to enable us to describe accurately 
any system of positive law, the jurist must 
be rigidly consistent in his own language, 
and must supply us with an unambiguous 
terminology. This Kelsen fails to do. His 
text suffers from a confusing habit of 
demonstrating the inaccuracy of the com- 
mon statement of a norm or concept and 
then using repeatedly the condemned de- 
scription without explanation or apology. 
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Doubtless this may be partly attributed to 
the inadequacy of language itself; - but, 
without creating a new jargon, the author 
could have gone much further in selecting 
and sticking to terms with a meaning de- 
fined and fixed by himself, 

This defect of expression, disappointing 
as it is, cannot obscure the magnificent 
rigor of Kelsen’s thought. Few readers of 
the international literature of jurispru- 
dence would deny him the title of great 
jurist. But this does not mean that his 
pure science Is a totally satisfying ap- 
proach, or even the most useful approach, 
to law. Operating legal orders will not 
apologize for their remoteness from a con- 
sistent system of thought, and many of us 
will continue to believe that a theory which 
excludes history, psychology, economics, 
politics, and sociology from the tools of 
the jurist as jurist is not the most pro- 
ductive of disciplines. We shall probably 
insist that without abandoning the role of 
legal scientist, we may fruitfully explore 
the notions and forces that actually shape 
(or distort) the positive law. 

Percy E. CORBETT 

Yale University 


KALIJARVI, THORSTEN V., and ASSOCIATES. 
Modern World Politics. Second edition. 
Pp. xii, 852. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1945. $3.75. 


The first edition, published in 1942, has 
been extensively rewritten by a slightly 
smaller and somewhat stronger group of 
co-authors. The commendable richness of 
footnote references continues, conveniently 
available at the bottoms of pages where 
“foocnotes” traditionally belong. Chapter 
bibliographies and suggested questions are 
appended, as is a unique Map Section, in- 


stead of being spaced throughout the book 


as heretofore. 

The opening chapter “What is Pow 
Politics?” is well done and constitutes 
fine introduction to the subject of worl 
politics; but the pessimism of the autho. 
(Professor Kalijarvi) continues to mani 
fest itself, as in the first edition, in the 
statement that “to expect states at thet 
present stage of development to accept any 
international code as binding upon them i! 


wishful thinking” (p. 8). This is complete) 


Q 
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disregard of the very “realities” upon 
which he and his ço-authors pride them- 
selves. The international law of recog- 
nition, nationality territorial jurisdiction, 
“diplomatic and consular representation, 
and commercial intercourse—to select only 
some examples—illustrate the extent to 
which states do accept the code as bind- 
ing upon them, as stated by the same au- 
thor (p. 98): “Through the ages states, 
through custom and convention, 
adopted certain rules and guides for inter- 
state action, called international law, which 
they are pledged to observe in their con- 
duct with one another.” 

Again, it is stated that “war is a proper 
redress under international law” (p. 107). 
Are not the Briand-Kellogg Pact and the 
UNO Charter conspicuous denials of the 
legality of all kinds of war, sanction being 

- accorded only to the defensive variety? 

Textbooks should leave much, but not too 
much, to the instructor; students incline 
to rely on the printed word, and some 
teachers fail to detect or point out some 
statements which the authors may have 
intended or expected them to correct. 

This new edition is as good as the first, 
follows the same general plan, and will 
find ready acceptance in American col- 
leges. 

W. LEON GODSHALL 
Lehigh University 


SWEDISH INSTITUTE oF INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS. Peace and Security After the 
Second World War: A Swedish Contri- 
bution to the Subject. Pp. 191. Upp- 
sala, 1945, 3:75 kr. 


Five rapporteurs—Herbert Tingsten, Nils 
Herlitz, Osten Unden, Torsten Gihl, and 
Gunnar Myrdal—present the views of a 
study group initiated by the Swedish Insti- 
ute of International Affairs on the Dum- 

wton Oaks Proposals. Four of the five 

pporteurs belong to the faculty of the 

niversity of Stockholm and all now hold 
r have held important positions in the 
wedish Government. The study group as 

whole is eminent and represents respon- 
ible Swedish thinking. It also contams a 
iumber of internationally known leaders 
and students. 

The subjects dealt with by these men 


have” 


cover the structure of international or-` 
ganization, coercive measures to restore 
peace and security, the procedure of con- 
ciliation and mediation, the permanent In- 
ternational Court, and peace and security 
as they are related to specialized agencies 
in the economic and social fields. 

This short work deals with a vast sub- 
ject and will be welcome reading to many 
American students of world affairs, for it 
shows the debate with which Sweden’s 
entry into the League of Nations was at- 
tended, and how clearly at that early date 
Swedish leaders understood the deficiencies 
of the League. It makes clear that the 
search for international justice was real 
and sincere, and that the whole system of 
collective security carried with it dangers 
of the most serious magnitude, which out- 
weighed any security it might provide for 
Sweden, and incidentally all Scandinavia. 

Since the center of discussion is the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, it is impor- 
tant to note that the group realistically 
considers that the League’s system of de- 
tailed rules has now been replaced by a 
new freedom of action in the, Security 
Council. Naturally, the members of the 
group prefer the old League system. If 
the United Nations Organization is to 
work as a real union, they believe its Char- 
ter must be reformed sooner or later. 
They also believe—and quite soundly, too 
——that all nations in the world should be 
equally subject to the coercive force of the 
new United Nations Organization. Several 
proposals for modifying the conciliation 
and arbitration procedure merit attention, 
as do some timely suggestions for the new 
World Court. The specialized agencies, 
such as the International Bank and com- 
modity agreements, should be used prin- 
cipally for keeping the organization effi- 
cient, while the security organization 
should be used to take care of acute fric- 
tions and disputes. 

The publication is a balanced, sound, 
and constructive approach to the subject 
of world peace. It is especially note- 
worthy as a neutral view of the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks Proposals. It is doubly note- 
worthy because Sweden was not a member 
of the San Francisco Conference. Had 
this type of thinking prevailed at San 
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Francisco, the United Nations Organization 
might have been a substantial improve- 
ment on the old League of Nations and 
not a tool of power politics. 
THORSTEN V. KALIJARVI 
Concord, New Hampshire 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. The Trein- 
ing and Employment of Disabled Per- 
sons. Pp. 302. Montreal: Interna- 
tional Labour Office, 1945. $1.50. 


It is one of the important functions of 
the International Labour Office to as- 
semble information regarding the diverg- 
ing policies of the various nations on press- 
ing social and industrial problems. This 
timely study of national policies regard- 
ing disabled persons shows clearly the 
widely different approaches being made. 
There is no area of agreement among na- 
tions with respect to definitions of dis- 
ability, collection of data, administrative 
organization, rehabilitation and retraining, 
guidance, or methods of absorbing dis- 
abled individuals into employment. 

It is quite clear that the problem of dis- 
ability is just beginning to come within 
the focus of public attention. Admittedly, 
the policies of no single nation are meet- 
ing the situation adequately. It is some- 
what advantageous that there is such a 
variety of national approaches te the prob- 
lem and that there is an organization such 
as the ILO to collect data on the results 
ef each approach. Out of these experi- 
ments may come far more adequate meth- 
ods of recognition, treatment, and em- 
ployment of handicapped individuals. 

There are some trends that already 
emerge in relatively distinct shape even in 
this admittedly highly preliminary study. 
On the dark side, there is a persistent, 
though not universal, tendency to treat 
disabled veterans as a group apart, giving 
them preference in all phases of treatment 
and re-employment to the detriment of 
the disabled group as a whole. On the 
bright side, psychological disabilities and 
psychological aspects of physical disabili- 
ties are at last being increasingly con- 
sidered and dealt with in the public poli- 
cies of a growing number of countries. 
Then, too—and this is even more impor- 
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tant—emphasis is being placed to a 
greater and greater degree on a handi- 
capped person’s abilities rather than on 
his disabilities. And, finally, segregated 
special occupations (such as elevator op- 
eration) for crippled people are decreas- 
ingly emphasized as disabled people are 
trained for “normal” jobs at going rates 
of pay. 

One cannot refrain from inquiring why 
so little attention was paid in this study to 
the significant question of the relation be- 
tween full employment (recently demon- 
strated in wartime) and the absorption by 
industry of large numbers of disabled per- 
sons. Was this omitted because of a 
fatalistic view that in peacetime most 
countries cannot begin to provide more 
jobs than there are people seeking them? 
It is doubtful that any nation can evolve 
policies which will deal adequately with 
this problem if it fails in the larger task 
of providing full employment, for only 
under full employment will disabled per- 
sons be drawn rather than pushed into 
jobs. 

Manrorp H. KUHN 

Mount Holyoke College 


AzcARATE, P. DE. League of Nations and 
National Minorities. Pp.ix, 216. Wash- 
ington: Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, 1945. $2.00. 


Nobody was better qualified to write 
this book than the distinguished Spanish 
scholar and diplomat who during most of 
the existence of the League of Nations di- 
rected its Minorities Section, gaining gen- 
eral recognition for his fair objectivity 
and personal kindness. The whole concise 
volume is based on a personal experience 
which ought to be taken into considera- 
tion by all who will deal with the minori- 
ties problem in the present situation. 
that respect Chapter IV is particularly i 
structive. After a brief analysis of th 
“guarantee clause” in the various minori- 
ties treaties (“the widest breach which 
ever been made in that granite-like struc-4 
ture known as national sovereignty”), this 
chapter describes in detail the procedure! 
adopted by the League’s Council, its vari- ' 
ous committees, and the Minorities Sec- 
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tion of the Secretariate. The Committee’s 
report of March 7, 1929, which deter- 
mined that procedure and to a large ex- 
tent was prepared by Dr. de Azcárate him- 
self, serves as an excellent illustration (see 
the Appendix, pp. 161-209). The last 
chapter, entirely devoted to the special 
case of Upper Silesia, where the Geneva 
Convention of May 15, 1922 established 
the most detailed machinery for a recip- 
rocal protection of minorities, is hardly 
less important. 

Both chapters show, in general, the dan- 
ger of a too legalistic and formal approach 
to the problem, and, in particular, the 
great responsibility of the German Gov- 
ernment. Even before the establishment 
of the Hitler regime, that Government 
used the well-organized German minorities 
as a political tool, “constantly poisoning 
the atmosphere in which questions con- 
cerning a German minority were discussed” 
(p. 29) and at the same time “suffering 
from the effects of a genuine sense of in- 
feriority and a persecution mania” (p. 
122). 

The general survey of the various na- 
tional minorities of Europe, given ir. Chap- 
ter II and partly based on C. A. Macart- 
ney’ well-known book, is too briet to be 
fully satisfactory, and besides some very 
valuable observations (for instance on the 
Jewish question in Poland, p. 34), con- 
tains a few rather questionable statements. 
The reader might also disagree with some 
of the “general considerations” in Chapter 
I, where the author expresses the opinion 
that the aim of the protection of minori- 
ties “was not humanitarian, but purely po- 
litical” (pp. 14, 15), and questions the ad- 
visability of giving to that protection a 
universal character (p. 26). But both 
this introduction and the chapter (III) on 
rights and duties of the minorities make 
us realize the difficulty of assuring to them 
la status of real equality with the ma- 
jority, and prove at the same time, as 
does the whole book, that even in this 
exceptionally delicate matter the record of 
the old League of Nations which is now 
being “liquidated” was much better than 
many critics would make us believe. 

Oscar HALECKI 

Fordham University 


- 
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Prorrt, IvA. A Daughter of Hah. Pp 
x, 249. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1945. $2.75. 


A Daughter of Han is a verbal autobi- 
ography of Ning Lao T’ai T’ai, a Chinese 
workingwoman, ‘whose lifetime is certainly 
within the most eventful years of the na- 
tional life of China. Her narrative is, 
therefore, representative on two counts: 
(1) it presents a common Chinese peasant 
woman, and (2) it pictures the social and 
political experience of the -Celestial Em- 
pire. Her life, however, must be viewed 
as an exceptional case, in which all phases 
of Chinese life seem to have concurred, 
and all varieties of human experience have 
been sampled. She was born in P’englai, 
Shantung Province in 1867 in a relatively 
comfortable home; but she was married ta 
an opium smoker who knew no “face,” no 
honor, and no family. He sold every- 
thing in the household, even his daughter. 
But her extraordinary zest for living and 
unselfish loyalty to family enabled her to 
live on—though it necessitated begging. 
She was a servant in many yamens and in 
the homes of English and American mis- 
sionaries and a Russian consul. She did 
her utmost to rear her daughter and her 
son. Although her daughter’s marriage 
was no better than her own, she was quite 
contented to see her granddaughter go 
across the Pacific Ocean to pursue higher 
education in America and return home to 
become a college professor and build a 
new China. 

In Ning Lao T’ai T’ai’s life we dis- 
cover that there are at least two factors 
in the wonderful stamina of the Chinese 
common people in sustaining themselves 
through the centuries, despite war ard 
pestilence, floods and droughts, bandits, 
warlords, and corrupt officials. First is 
the general belief in “fate,” which enables 
them to face the rugged reality, calmly 
and without complaint. Second is the in- 
destructible love of home, which holds the 
people together even under the most desii- 
tute, intolerable, and disintegrating condi- 
tions of life. In her old age, and at the 
dangerous moment of Japanese iron rule, 
Ning Lao T’ai T’ai’s thoughts were: “I 
am afraid for my granddaughter but I em 
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not aftaid for myself... . While there is 
life in me and in my son we will work for 
these children” (p. 249). She was cer- 
tainly a most unselfish woman. 

Besides the main story, American read- 
ers will be interested in the unadorned 
and simple descriptions of Chinese cus- 
toms, such as wedding, funeral, and New 
Year’s celebration; the problems of the 
Chinese big family system, and the stazus 
of women; and the Chinese attitudes to- 
ward Christianity and cultural ditferences. 

Finally, a word of caution must be given 
that the use of lewd language, which the 
author has faithfully recorded in order to 
preserve the originality of the Chinese ex- 
pression, is not to be understood as a so- 
cial parlance of the people. It is spoken 
only by the most uncouth person-—like the 
“opium sot.” 

Davin CHENG 

University of Colorado 


YANG, Martin C. A Chinese Village. Pp. 
xvli, 275. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1945. $3.00. 


A great many books have been written 
about China recently, but the book under 
review merits special attention because it 
is the first of its kind. It is an interest- 
ing and scientific study of the village cf 
Taitou in the province of Shantung, by an 
author trained as:an anthropologist and 
possessing an intimate knowledge of the 
community in which he was born and 
reared. Much of the information is a 
record of personal observation and experi- 
ence long before the study was ever pro- 
jected. On the other hand, there mav 
have been some disadvantages as well as 
advantages in the fact that “the writing 
was done in a place several thousand miles 
away from the village and was dependent 
entirely upon memory.” 

The book opens with a study of the 
physical environment of the village and 
then deals with the social pattern, the peo- 
ple, and their means of livelihood, the 
family as a primary group, and the village 
as a secondary group. The last chapter 
entitled “The Village of Tomorrow” re- 
ports the author’s conception of the Chi- 
nese village system. The discussion is 
clear, on the whole, and the author’s opin- 
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ion sound, even though the reviewer is not 
always able to agree with him. It would 
seem somewhat oversimplified to say that . 
the purposes of the village organizations 
are negative, and that this is due to the « 
Chinese political philosophy. 

The book is presented in clear English, 
has a fairly complete index, but no bibli- 
ography. It should prove illuminating and 
useful not only to social scientists but to 
the general reader. 

Homer C. Lom 

Chinese Students’ Christian 

Association in North America 


FREYRE, GILBERTO. Brasil: An Interpreta- 
tion. Pp. vi, 179, ix. New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf, 1945. $2.00. 

As the author in his preface states, this 
is “a work of interpretation or synthesis, 
prepared especially for an Anglo-American 
public”; its “point of view is that of one 
who attempts to suggest a philosophy of 
Brazilian ethnic and social ‘fusionism, not 
the point of view of rigidly impartial his- 
torians or sociologists ...” (p. v). 

Gilberto Freyre is one of the most ac- 
tive members of the contemporary school 
of Brazilian social historians, and undoubt- 
edly the most influential one outside Brazil. 
He is one of the founders of the move- 
ment toward the revitalization of the au- 
thentic cultural heritage of Brazil which is 
seen in an integration of Portuguese, Arab, 
Jewish, Indian, and African elements—to 
name only the principal ones. There is no 
doubt that this school has been responsible 
ior advancing our knowledge of the social 
history and certain aspects of the modern 
sociology of Brazil far beyond that of al- 
most any other country of Latin America. 

The present volume contains the text of 
lectures delivered by the author at Indiana 
University in 1944. In no way does it 
present new contributions to knowledge. 
Its justification lies in acquainting the lay 
reader, in a rather general way, with some 
af the significant findings of the author 
and his school, especially those which were 
originally presented in his Casa Grande e 
Sanzala (to be made available soon in an 
English version). In the first chapter, 
dealing with “The European Background 
oi Brazilian History,” the author reasserts 
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that the Portuguese and, perhaps to a less 
extent, the Spaniards were preconditioned 
for a policy of racial miscegenation and 
intercultural integration in America by 
their long and close contact, during part 
of the Middle Ages, with nonwhite Moors 
who constituted the politically and cul- 
turally superior class, and with Jews and 
Negro slaves imported into Portugal from 
Africa. 

In his second chapter, “Frontier and 
` Plantation in Brazil,” the author empha- 
sizes his favorite themes: the significant 
contributions of the: Negroes, who in cer- 
tain cases were endowed with a greater 
Intellecttiaél~and aesthetic capacity than 
~* their white masters; and the accomplish- 
ments of the ethnically hybrid frontiers- 
man in penetrating the vast hinterland of 
the coastal towns and semifeudal planta- 
tions of colonial Portuguese America. “In 
Brazil the ‘moving frontier’ has meant the 
creation of ways of life and new combina- 
tions of culture—a capacity that some 
eloquent ‘Nordic’ enthusiasts would like to 
identify exclusively with their purely white 
idols” (p. 46). He also points to the ef- 
fects of the long tradition of plantation 
life, based on slavery, upon the attitudes 
of “high-class” Brazilians toward manual 
labor and business. 

In discussing “Brazilian Unity and Bra- 
zilian Regional Diversity,” Freyre pro- 
claims a solution “whereby states are re- 
duced to a minimum of importance and 
natural and cultural regions are treated as 
organic realities, each with its own char- 
acteristics but all. vitally interdependent 
in their economic interests and needs” (p. 
80). 

The rest of the book, which deals with 
ethnic and social conditions in modern 
Brazil, Brazilian foreign policy, and the 
modern literature of Brazil, does not meas- 
ure up to the level of the first three chap- 
ers, whose subject is obviously closest to 
the author’s heart. The assertion that the 
Brazilian coffee valorization policy “stands 
as one of the most original contributions 
of Portuguese America... to the sci- 
ence of economics” (p. 105) lends itself 
to serious criticism. At best it was a 
negative contribution, even though Freyre 
believes it to have been successful. It was 


an attempt to perpetuate an econofnically 
unsound and socially unjustified situation 
and prevented an earlier diversification of 
Brazilian production. As such, it should 
serve as a warning, rather than a model, 
to other countries at this time. 

The contemporary political problems of 
the country are almost wholly neglected— 
a shortcoming which can be easily under- 
stood from the background of political 
conditions as they existed under the re- 
cent Vargas regime. Instead, an entire 
but poorly organized chapter is devoted 
to the foreign policy, a subject which can 
hardly be treated adequately without giv- 
ing first a frank analysis of the factors 
which determine political decisions in the 
country in general. Education, philoso- 
phy, and economics (except for a few re- 
marks) are not treated at all. 

Freyre stresses an interesting point by 
calling attention to the fact that pro- 
fascist Argentine nationalists are conduct- 
ing an anti-Brazilian campaign by ranging 
“Brazilian mulattoes” together with Jews 
and other racial groups hateful to them. 

It may well be doubted that “Brazilian 
foreign policy is conditioned by the fact 
that Brazil.. . needs immigrants” (p. 
137). At least, little evidence for this is 
available for the period between the two 
world wars, most of which was character- 
ized by a lamentable indifference toward 
this problem. 

The chief value of this volume—one of 
special significance at this time—ties in its 
thesis that “probably m no other complex 
modern community are problems of race 
relations being solved in a more demo- 
cratic or Christian way than in Portuguese 
America. And Brazil’s experiment does 
not indicate that miscegenation leads to 
degeneration” (p. 99). 

RICHARD F, BEHRENDT 

Colgate University 


Pan American Assocrates (Compilers). 
The Pan American Yearbook, 1945. Pp. 
xxxiv, 829. New York, 1945. $5.00. 
This volume is presented as “an eco- 

nomic handbook and ready-reference di- 

rectory of the Western Hemisphere.” It 

carries a liberal amount of advertising and 
is divided into three principal parts. 
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The first part is a very concise survey 
of 48 pages of basic characteristics of the 
Americas in general, their development be- 
fore and during the Second World War, 
their chief component areas, and their 
outstanding organizations in the field of 
inter-American political, economic, and 
cultural relations. 

The second part, the nucleus of the 
work, comprises 500 pages and offers a 
rather detailed chapter on each country 
of the Western Hemisphere, including 
Canada, the United States and its outlying 
possessions in America; brief sections or 
the European possessions in the West In- 
dies and South America are also included. 
The space devoted to the various countries 
runs from 53 pages for Argentina and 52 
pages each for Brazil and Canada to 12 
pages for Honduras and other smaller 
countries. Each country section offers 
basic statistical data and brief informa- 
tion about “keynote characteristics,” his- 
tory (with lists of outstanding historical 
events, happenings in 1944, and national 
holidays), geography, population, standard 
of living (including data on social legisla- 
tion), education, religion, and the arts; 
government (including administrative sub- 
divisions and directories of executive cabi- 
nets and diplomatic representatives ac- 
credited by other American nations); the 
economy, with relatively detailed data on 
the principal branches of production and 
the structure of foreign trade and its 
development over the past seven years; 
official trade control (tariffs, trade agree- 
ments, exchange control, import and ex- 
port regulations, government regulation of 
industry, and public works); finance (cur- 
rency, public finance, banking, and foreign 
investments) ; travel and transportation, 
communications; and chief cities and mar- 
ket areas. A highly selective bibliography 
is appended to each country chapter, as 
well as small schematic maps of the coun- 
try and its largest city. The sections on 
principal cities include data on hotels, 
banks, cable facilities, newspapers and 
their circulation and even the phases, 
cycle, and volts of local electric power. 

The third major part, comprising 260 
pages, is a ““Who’s Who in Inter-American 
Trade,” listing more than 25,000 principal 
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firms with their addresses, classified into 
thirteen major industrial groups (includ- 
ing travel, transportation, communications, 
and hotels) and subclassified alphabetically 
by countries of the Western Hemisphere. 
Symbols after each name indicate the type 
of service rendered and the specific field 
of activity. 

A general alphabetical index of ten pages 
closes the volume, which is also published 
in a Spanish edition with the chapter on 
Brazil in Portuguese. 

As happens in practically all handbooks 
of this type, information on “government,” 
derived from official sources, is not always 
indicative of the true state of affairs. 
Thus “the Government of Haiti is repub- 
lican and democratic” (p. 307), and “the 
President and Vice-President [of Hon- 
duras] are elected by free popular vote to 
serve for six years” (p. 320). Also, it 
was inevitable that the compilers had to 
rely largely on statistical and other data 
furnished by official or semiofficial agen- 
cies in the respective countries, material 
which in only too many cases leaves much 
to be desired in accuracy. In some in- 
stances population figures given for cities 
seem to apply rather to the entire munici- 
pal district, including rural areas. 

The bibliographies could be made more 
useful in future editions by listing refer- 
ence works covering the entire area or 
groups of countries only once, in a general 
bibliography, and including in the refer- 
ence list at the end of each country section 
a greater number of specialized and really 
pertinent publications, both articles and 
books. 3 

It is not surprising in a work of this 
kind tha: the editors have not always 
escaped the danger of inaccurate or mean- 
ingless generalizations, such as the follow- 
ing from the chapter on public finance in 
Latin Arerica: “On the side of expend? 
tures, there is a general uniformity in tł 
distribution of expenditures among th 
various ministries or branches of the gov 
ernment” (p. 10). In the chapter or 
Panama, although very recent data on tht 
composition of the government are given 
some quite obsolete information is in 
cluded. Thus, the capital city is not 
“within the boundaries of the Canal Zone” 
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(it was prior to a boundary revision some 
twenty-five years ago); the Isthmian 
branches of the Royal Bank of Canada 


and the newspaper Æ} Tiempo, both listed 


on p. 379, went out of business several 
years ago; Panama, having a centralized 
form of government, has no “federal ex- 
penditures” (p. 372). Bluefields, Nicara- 
gua, can hardly be described as “an ex- 
ceedingly busy port in normal times” (p. 
367). 

However, these and other similar short- 
comings, almost unavoidable in a pioneer 
work of this scope, should not detract 
from the extraordinary usefulness of the 
volume. Anyone who has ever been en- 
gaged in serious studies of ‘Latin American 
contemporary affairs is familiar with the 
tremendous difficulties of securing ade- 
quate data on most of the countries. This 


~~ volume offers a surprising amount and va- 


riety of relatively up-to-date material and 
is in this respect definitely superior to any 
of the other available handbooks of a gen- 
eral character designed for the traveler, 
the student, and the businessman interested 
in this area. 

The editors plan to publish revised edi- 
tions annually and to keep the material up 
to date by monthly news reports to be 
published in co-ordinated form in the Pan 
American Magazine. A great many stu- 
dents of current inter-American affairs all 
over the hemisphere will feel grateful for 
their initiative. 

RicHaRD F, BEHRENDT 

Colgate University 


GADGIL, D, R. Poona, A Socio-Economic 
Survey, Part I: Economic. Pp. x, 300. 
Poona, India: Gokhale Institute of Poli- 
tics and Economics, 1945. Rs, 15, 


This is the first part of an urban mono- 
graph concerning a secondary city in Bom- 

y of about 30C,000 people in 1941 and 
overing 25,000 acres. The study began 
in 1935 as an investigation of small-scale 
industry, but expanded into a general in- 
|uiry into urban sociology modeled mostly 
after the British Social Survey of Mersey- 
side. The survey successively takes up 
history, population, industries, trade and 
transport, occupational distribution and 
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earners, and family income and poverty. ` 
The field work was around a family in- 
formation schedule which was gathered 
from every fifteenth house from each 
ward as these are numbered consecutively 
as an independent series for each. The 
income-expenditure series (Ch. VII) are 
reduced to adult-unit availabilities and are ' 
analyzed by social class from “unskilled 
manual work” to “beggars and prosti- 
tutes.” Poverty was defined in terms of 
families with less than Rs. 150 per annum 
per adult unit, and it was found that 2,931 
of the 4,529 families studied had less thar. 
this. Another classification called “spe- 
cially depressed circumstances” was made 
at less than Rs. 60 per adult unit per 
year, and this was found to include 15 per 
cent of the families studied, ranging from 
none in numerous occupations to 39 per 
cent of the “beggars and prostitutes.” 
The so-called “causal” analysis was limited 
to listing “primary” poverty (insufficient 
income), and did not take up “secondary” 
poverty (the unwise spending of an ade- ~ 
quate income). 

The study would have benefited from an 
orientation with American urban and sta- 
tistical studies. If that had been done, 
for instance, the poor reporting of ages in 
the census could have been rectified by the 
fitting of pyramidal curves to age distribu- 
tions. To illustrate further, the “ecolozy” 
of the city could have been fitted into or 
contrasted with Western typologizations of 
the city (see THz ANNALS, Nov. PAA 
On the other hand, our urban sociology 
can learn much from a study of these de- 
tails for a culture “socially” very different 
from the contemporary West we know. 
To illustrate: The urban municipality, as 
opposed to suburban districts, is growing 
most rapidly in Poona; number of females 
per 1,000 males ranges “from 600 to 9C0 by 
city district, and does not seem increas- 
ing; and, finally, “age, sex and civil con- 
dition” tables (pp. 30-31) report numer- 
ous “married” and “widowed” even for 
the age groups 0-5 years of age. Thus, 
our Western and contemporary urban soci- 
ology does not give us a total typolcgy of 
the “city.” « 

CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 

Harvard University 
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Nook Jou A. Labor Problems of Af- 


rica. Pp. 144. Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1944. $1.50. 


The Committee on African Studies of 
the University of Pennsylvania must be 
congratulated on undertaking these in- 
quiries, the results of which are published 
in the series “African Handbooks” under 
the editorship of H. A. Wieschhoff. Num- 
ber 6 in the series, The Labor Problems of 
Africa by John A. Noon, is the subject of 
this review. 

The author is mainly concerned with 
the adequacy of manpower for present and 
future production, and he devotes three 
chapters of his book to reviewing the po- 
sition in West Africa, Equatorial Africa, 
and East and South Africa. The first two 
chapters consist of a general introduction 
to the subject and a careful consideration 
of the African as a labor unit. A general 
summing-up is contained in the last chap- 
ter, and the book has a useful bibliography, 
but no index and no maps. 

The reviewer confesses that he has lived 
in only two of the areas mentioned—in 
Tanganyike and in the Union of South 
Africa—but it is doubtful whether the au- 
thor, or the editor, has traveled much in 
Africa: “As no reasonable distinction can 
be drawn between public and private em- 
ployment of forced labor in so far as the 
workers are concerned, the difference in 
the purpose for which they are engaged 
provides little justification for its con- 
tinuance by colonial administrations.” One 
wonders how the author would handle Af- 
ricans who starve year after year, who 
hunt for food instead of growing it, who 
suffer from drought, dust, and vermin, in 
spite of the fact that a fertile valley is 
available to them a few miles away. What 
is his solution to the ravages of sleeping 
sickness, other than compulsory labor on 
the lines of tribal custom in order to clear 
the bush, cultivation by compulsory meth- 
ods, or moving elsewhere into new or- 
ganized settlements? How would he deal 
with the threat of a locust invasion? It 
is doubtful if any alternative method of 


‘carrying out such public works by a wage 


system is yet available. The “awakened 
and acculturated conceptions of self-inter- 
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est held by native workers to-day” are as 
unreal as the author’s knowledge of -Af- 
rican life. 

In discussing the Belgian Congo: “The 
creation of a permanent labor force with ~ 
health safeguards and more money in 
pocket may produce a population with a 
class consciousness more capable of ad- 
vancing Africans toward economic and po- 
litical freedom than the avowedly liberal 
policy adopted by Britain. In other words, 
African aspirations may be realized not 
because of Belgian Colonial Policy, but 
despite that policy.” Again, the reviewer 
recommends travel in Africa. 

The writer does not know very much 
about South Africa, particularly the Union 
of South Africa. For instance, he does not 
seem to be aware of the election of Euro- 
pean members to represent natives in the 
Assembly and Senate. In discussing ‘farm 
tenancy” the writer presumably means 
“labor tenancy.” He refers to the “1932 
Act which permitted the immigration of 
rural natives to urban areas during the off 
season.” But this act was designed to tie 
labor tenants to the farms! And when Mr. 
Noon states that the Belgian Congo pro- 
vides an important market for the coal 
and manufactures of South Africa, he is 
very wide of the mark. “The vast native 
population. provides the more certain out- 
let for manufactures. The only problem 
in development of this market will be to 
supply this group with the necessary pur- 
chasing power.” The problem is how to 
solve the “only problem”! 

“There was in 1938 no absolute shortage 
of manpower in Tanganyika. Certain cul- 
tural factors create shortage in some areas, 
and contribute to creating a surplus in 
other regions.” In Nyasaland “the short- 
age [of manpower] is culturally deter- 
mined rather than actual, relative instead 
of absolute.” Surely every shortage must 
be relative, but whether it serves any pur- 
pose to describe it as culturally deter- 
mined is doubtful. 

In stating that “European penetration 
into Africa has proceeded to a stage where 
the African is more and more frequently 
being pushed into the position of at least 
a part-time wage earner,” the writer un- 
derestimates the importance of cash crops 
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grown by Africans. It is unfortunate, too, 
that, a reference was made to the: High 
Wage Doctrine. It is true that some em- 
ployers can offer more attractive terms of 
~employment, and so enlarge their labor 
pool. But what happens to the less eff- 
cient employers and workers? 

As far as Tanganyika is concerned, it 
can be said that the statistics given are 
out of date and largely inaccurate. It is 
doubtful if the other areas are more suc- 
cessfully handled. A serious omission 
from Table 15, giving “Employment Op- 
portunities,” is that of Government Serv- 
ice. Again, “Tanganyika supplies labor for 
surrounding British and Belgian terri- 
tories.” Yet Tanganyika normally em- 
ploys natives from Northern Rhcdesia, 
Nyasaland, and Portuguese East Africa. 
It may be of mterest to the author to 

‘know that during the war an interterri- 
torial formula based on 16 per cent of the 
population has been used to compute the 
number of adult males; on this basis the 
figure for Tanganyika is 842,000. 

Table 14 regarding voluntary migration 
is misleading, so far as Lake and Western 
Provinces are concerned. A large portion 
of those shown under Lake are natives 
from Ruanda-Urundi (Belgian mandate) 
proceeding to Uganda. These tribes also 
constitute many of chose who proceed 
through the Western Province (shawn in 
the table as negligible) en route to the 
Central and Tanga Lines estates. Table 
15 contains many inaccuracies. The out- 
side source for Labor for the Eastern 
Province should be shown as largely from 
the Southern Highlands Province. Alien 
labor from Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land no longer represents 25 per cent of 
the labor fotce in Southern Highlands; 
also, alien labor in Tanga Province comes 
largely from Lake, Southern Hignlands, 
Western Province, and Portuguese East 
Africa. 

In Table 16, “Conscripted” is a mis- 
nomer. This refers to short-term labor 
requisitioned under the Native Authority 
Ordinance for essential public works and 
‘services, and is largely in respect of 
porterage. The conscription of lakor un- 
der the Compulsory Service Ordinance for 
essential production and services began on 


a very limited scale in 1940-41, afd was’ 


followed by some conscription for the 
production of foodstuffs and war products. 
The reviewer seems to have heard of a 
certain measure of conscription in other 
countries faced with war needs! 

But the reviewer sympathizes with the 
author in collecting and interpreting sta- 
tistics in wartime. Having met the same 
diffculty and made similar mistakes, he is 
prepared to assist by discussions with the 
appropriate authorities in each territory, 
and would also be glad to facilitate re- 
search in Tanganyika or Natal by Ameri- 
can students. It is a pity that the Com- 
mittee on African Studies does not appear 
to have sought the advice of those who 
are daily faced with the labor problems of 
Africa. 

RAYMOND BURROWS 

Natal University College 

Union of South Africa 


BONNÉ, ALFRED. The Economic Develop- 
ment of the Middle East. Pp. xii, 154. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1945. $4.00. 


The Middle East is a key area of the 
world. It is the site of the largest pe- 
troleum pool, mainly unexploited, and is a 
global transportation hub. 

The outline of a planned cevelopment 
of the economic resources of this area 
forms the bulk of this small volume. Its 
author, Dr. Alfred Bonné, is director of 
the Economic Research Institute of .the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine, which is the 
legally recognized “government” of that 
British mandate. 

Dr. Bonné proposes that the national 
incomes of the Middle East states should 
be redistributed by reducing land rent, re- 
forming land tenure and taxation, and im- 
proving market methods. Next, irrigation 
and other development projects should 
raise the productivity and extent of the 
cultivated area. Then the Middle East 
countries must have more industries, so 
as to raise their living standards. After- 
ward, international agreements are to re- 
strict world market price fluctuations. with 
their harmful effects on local production. 
Finally, state services are to be established 
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in aki to improve communications, 
health, education, and other social servicas. 

The author points out that the poten- 
tialities of the Middle East are great, and 
several countries, including Iraq, “Land 
of the Two Rivers,” are underpopulated. 
Taking Iraq as an example, Dr. Bonné 
shows that it has one-fifth of the popula- 
tion of Egypt, with three times the culti- 
vable area of the Nile region. Man short- 
age has inhibited the progress of the 
country. The author attributes this situa- 
tion to technical problems, but the reader 
cannot help thinking that human problems 
must not be overlooked. The rich effendi 
owners of the country shrink from disturb- 
ing the comfortable status quo. 

The great importance of irrigation is 
stressed by the author. The deadly desert 
of Syria and the Negeb district of southern 
Palestine could bloom like roses if water 
were brought to them. 

Dr. Bonné not merely presents a plan 
of Middle East development, but also pro- 
vides a background which, unfortunately, 
is very sketchy. For instance, he could 
have given more adequate information 
about the new industries of the Middle 
East. But he does convey a definite im- 
pression that this is one of the worst 
global slum areas of the Old World and 
that with capital and good will its eco- 
nomic status could be greatly improved. 

EMIL LENGYEL 

New York University 


Moşsé, Rosert. La France devant ia 
reconstruction économique. Pp. 113. 
New York: Brentano’s, 1945. $1.00. 


Like many French books, this brief 
study is so transparent that it might seem 
shallow: “turbid waters run deep” is a 
most tempting fallacy. It is not an ex- 
haustive treatise, but the very definite 
statement of problems which are not lim- 
ited to France. 

An economy cannot be evaluated statis- 
tically. The attempt to do so is a ma- 
jor heresy in a civilization like ours, so 
numerically minded that it reduces ever 
intelligence to a common denominator 
(quotient). The aim of an economy is 
happiness, not production; its ideal is 
the optimum, not the maximum. Mossé 
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contends that France’s prewar economy 
was actually more efficient than that: of 
England, America, Germany, or Russia. 
Through a slowly matured harmony, it 
combined a high degree of comfort, liberty, 
and security. In this condensed form, the 
statement is so paradoxical that it may 
seem absurd; even in Mossé’s fuller treat- 
ment, it is open to challenge. But it con- 
tains a profound element of truth and 
should be examined with sympathetic at- 
tention. 

Mossé is not blind to the fault inherent 
in such a system: too well-balanced, too 
nearly self-contained, it lacks dynamism. 
France was afraid of gambling, and nothing 
great can be achieved without daring. 
There was a positive worship of the small, 
which is dangerously akin to the petty: 
“petites gens, petites habitudes, petites 
économtes.” It was the petit bourgeois 
attitude of the party so oddly called 
Radical-Socialiste. It had become a vice: 
years ago, I denounced “le sombre fanatisme 
de la modération et Pamour effréné du 
médiocre.” This is not inherent in the 
French temperament: the Second Empire 
was perhaps the most French (as well as 
the Frenchiest) of all regimes, and it was 
dynamic enough. This fault should be 
corrected, as de Gaulle urges, through a 
sense of grandeur, which does not mean 
bigness, power, glory, but the rejection of 
pettiness. 

France was evolving before 1939. The 
Nazi-Vichy tyranny has accelerated that 
evolution. The regime which Mossé ad- 
vocated in October 1944 and which France 
endorsed in the elections of 1945 com- 
prises three sectors: (1) socialized economy 
(not necessarily under direct state man- 
agement); (2) private, but planned and 
directed, economy; and (3) free economy. 
These three sectors do exist in the United 
States and the U.S.S.R.; only the shallow- 
est doctrinairism prevents the easy prag- 
matic shifting of their boundaries. In 
modern France, “Big Business,” which by 
its very nature is collective, will un- 
doubtedly be socialized: “public” utilities 
should not be run for “private” profit. 

Mossé is averse to autarky: self-suff- 
ciency, for France, would be self-mutila- 
tion. French economy, without losing its 
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autonomous balance, should be integ-ated 
with larger systems: the empire, Europe, 
the world. The volume is not a source 
book, but an indispensable guide to source 
~ books; an illuminating interpretation, and 
a challenge to the nefarious “single mo- 
tive” delusion. 
ALBERT GUERARD 
Stanford University 


EISLER, GERHART, ALBERT NORDEN. and 
ALBERT SCHREINER., The Lesson of 
Germany. Pp. 222. New York: Inter- 
national Publishers, 1945. $2.50. 


The authors of this volume attempt to 
explain the German tragedy, as it unfolded 
from Luther to Hitler, with the irrevocable 
logic of a Greek tragedy. Being orthodox 
Marxists, they are unwilling to analyze 
the: morphology of the German mind ob- 
jectively. Instead, they use the yardstick 
of historical materialism to interpret Ger- 
man history. Their main reference sources 
are Marx, Engels, and Lenin. As a result, 
their book shows an appalling ignorance 
of the ideological, political, and social 
forces which shaped German destiny. 

The implication must inevitably be ar- 
rived at by less informed readers of this 
book that the German working class and 
the attitudes of the ruling classes towards 
it, determined the course of German his- 
tory. Yet the German working class never 
exercised any influence to speak of upon 
the fortunes of its country. Either it was 
prepared to go along with the representa- 
tives of aggression by open support or by 
tacit acceptance of their commands, or it 
attempted to introduce a Soviet type of 
communism in Germany, antagonizing the 
majority of the German people, who were 
unwilling to accept an alien and unsuitable 
political system. The German rulers knew 
that and reckoned on it. They knew that 
many workers had no higher ambition 
than to become members of the middle 
class which backed German nationalism; 
and they knew that the Commurists did 
not have a chance. Speaking of the No- 
vember Revolution, the authors write: 
“After a week of fighting, the people of 
Berlin were keaten” (p. 80). Nonsense! 
The overwhelming majority of the “peo- 
ple of Berlin,” which included the work- 


ing classes, were anxious to get A to’ 


law and order, in good old German mid- 
dle-class tradition. It was only the small 
Communist groups that tried to impose 
Bolshevik principles upon an unwilling 
population. 

Obviously, the authors cannot avoid 
recognizing that large sections of the 
working class were co-responsible for the 
coming to power of the Nazis, and thus 
have great difficulty in rationalizing the 
popular attitude toward that terrible event. 
They advance the theory (pp. 125, 141) 
that “the majority of the German people, 
especially the decisive sections of the 
workers, were against the Nazis.” But on 
pp. 205 and 206 they admit that “the great 
mass of the German people followed the 

. Nazis, rejoiced in their victories, partici- 
pated in their outrages, profited from their 
booty, or passively tolerated their bar- 
barous rule.” 

Why did this happen? Why did al- 
most all the Germans, workers included. 


“succumb to the Nazi disease? The au- 


thors do not care, nor do they seem to 
make an objective attempt, to explain. All 
they do is to denounce the “ruling classes.” 
But no mature political thinker can accepi 
the thesis that the alleged suppression of 
the working class by those ruling classes 
drove the German people towards Nazism 
and destruction. Intent on followinz 
Marxist dogmatism, the authors fail to 
grasp or to indicate the significance of 
Nazism as a revolutionary political re- 
“ligion, which climaxed hundreds of years 
of Prussianism-——-a Prussianism which took 
hold of all German classes, workers not 
excluded. 

Next to this basic omission, the authors 
fail to see that Nazi economic policy can- 
not and should not be confounded with 
capitalism, as has been conveniently 
claimed by Marxists, simply because big 
capitalists were stupid enough to help 
Hitler into the saddle, or because some 
Nazi bigwigs blackmailed their wav to 
wealth. 

There are numerous other instances 
throughout this book which make it a 
classical example of how history should 
not be written. We are still awaiting an 
objective historical analysis of the Ger- 
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man F as it affected Prusso-Germany’s 
political, social, and military development 
through the centuries, written by a his- 
torian whose only guiding dogma is that 
of truth and who is able to remain aloof 
from the totalitarian doctrines of the 
right and the left. 
Kurt L. Lonpon 
Washington, D. C. 


Lowe, Ropert H. The German Peopie: 
A Social Portrait to 1914. Pp. 143. 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc. 
$1.75. 


Professor Lowie presents an “anthropo- 
logical point of view” in discussing the 
past of Germany, and emphasizes kis 
abstinence from the delights of political 
history by relegating the events of the 
past ten years to “a subsequent book.” 
The treatise now offered is modest in size, 
but is likely to evoke wide comment both 
by reason of what it says about the Ger- 
man people and because of its general 
pertinence as a commentary on historical 
method. Some may differ with the au- 
thor’s theme and conclusions, but none 
will doubt that he possesses an extraordi- 
narily wide knowledge of the literature 
whence a knowledge of German culture 
must be derived. 

The introductory chapter notes very ef- 
fectively that the assumption that lan- 
guage is the basis of German unity is qves- 
tionable, since High German is properly a 
literary and artificial tongue. Similarly, 


the German “race” is a mixture the in-~ 


gredients of which can no longer be dis- 
entangled. Having thus described the di- 
versity of the German cultural heritages. 
Professor Lowie goes on to summarize cen- 
turies of historical development. He ob- 
serves that while Germany was relatively 
late in changing from an agricultural to an 
industrial economy, the rate of alteration 
was rapid and induced the customary 
demographic shifts. By all odds the best 
section of the book follows. This treats 
of the stratification of German society—a 
topic of the utmost importance, far too 
frequently bungled by writers. In these 
fifty pages the reader will find more ap- 
posite material succinctly presented than 
to my knowledge he can unearth in any 
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other book in English. Here is, one thinks, 
the key to much that has happened and to 
much that will doubtless still occur. A 
manifest lack of poise in the German 
breeds a “bigoted partisanship” from which 
there has been virtually no escape save 
through intellectual and scholarly activity. 

Professor Lowie appends to this discus- 
sion a chapter on the church in Germany. 
This seems to me in need of some expan- 
sion and emendation. Nevertheless, it calls 
attention to a phenomenon which merits 
serious historical consideration. The church 
has been an integral part of German so- 
ciety, so that criticism of that society has 
generally also involved a critique of the 
church. It now remains to be seen whether 
religious opposition to the boundless na- 
tionalism egoism of the past will in the end 
be recognized as genuine service to the 
German tradition or whether it will be de- 
nounced as treason. 

A conclusion argues that no people's be- 
havior is fixed once and for all, and that 
historical continuity is “not an axiom.” 
This profession of faith in the application 
of reason rather than of emotion to his- 
tory is in itself sufficiently important to 
make Professor Lowie’s book a memorable 
achievement. 

GEORGE N. SHUSTER 

Hunter College 


BRECHT, ARNOLD. Federalism and Re- 
gionalism in Germany: The Division of 
Prussia Pp. xvi, 202. New York: Ox- 


ford University Press, 1945. $2.50. 
While in charge of the Division for 
Constitution, Administration, and Civil 


Service in the Ministry of the Interior of 
the German Republic, Dr. Brecht secured 
enactment of a Code of Administrative 
Procedure for the National Administrative 
Departments of the Republic. Since his 
arrival in the United States he published 
an English translation of this code as 
senior author with Dr. Comstock Glaser. 
More recently there appeared his Prelude 
to Silence: The End of the German Re- 
public. 

The present work has been termed “a 
modern sequel to James Bryce’s Holy Ro- 
man Empire which dealt with the history 
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of federalism and regionalism in Germany 
up fo the time of Bismarck.” Dr. Brecht 
carries on from that date to the end of the 
Hitler regime. He believes that his offer- 
‘ing will be of service “whether Germany 
will finally remain one country, or be di- 
vided into several independent units,” and 
that it will be of historical interest “if it 
should prove to be the history of fims 
Germaniae.” The author has had the 
support of many sponsors, . institutional 
and personal, learned and otherwise inter- 
ested, 

The book may be likened to a little 
parcel, tightly packed. The intricacies of 
the historical background, the particulars 
of diverse solutions proposed and tried, 
and the details of painstaking documenta- 
tion allow of no easy reading. But there 
may be compensation, for some readers at 
least, in the unequestionable popularity of 
the author’s obiter dictum that ‘Prussia 
must be eliminated as a single unit.” Some 
readers, too, may find further satisfaction 
in the author’s apparent preterence for 
American federalism and regionalism as 
the basis for the reorganization of the 
eventual units to be ordained or sanc- 
tioned in whatever may become the final 
remains of the Reich. To be sure, some 
doubting Tnomases may pose the question 
whether a reasonable and tolerable solution 
of the problem under discussion may not 
require something more than mere reor- 
ganization according to notions, sound and 
less so, of statesmen, politicians, and ad- 
ministrators, of German or other per- 
suasion, after this or that pattern. They 
may venture to propound the suggestion 
that what might te required prior to any 
workable and. durable reorganization would 
be the establishment of an environment 
and of opportunities conducive to the 
spontaneous development of an informed 
and alerted public opinion and a construc- 
tively activeted citizenry as the sine qua 
non of democratic organization and govern- 
ment in Germany as well as in the United 
States, 

JOHANNES MATTERN 

Johns Hopkins University 


KAHN, ALFRED E. Great Britain in the 
World Economy. Pp. xvii, 314. New 
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York: Columbia University Press, 1946.” 
$4.00. 


Mr. Kahn’s valuable study begins with 
a brief discussion of the theoretical frame- 
work which underlies the organizaticn and 
subsequent discussion of the mass of rele- 
vant facts he has accumulated. In rela- 
tively nontechnical language the author 
analyzes the factors which affect zhe equi- 
librium in the balance of payments. He 
stresses particularly the effects of capital 
movements and the cyclical shifts of pur- 
chasing power. His analysis builds on the 
work of Angell, Kindleberger, and others. 

The body of the book concerns itself 
with the ways in which the British 
economy has adjusted itself to the con- 
stantly changing world economy. Mr. 
Kahn’s analysis goes back to the nine- 
teenth century, but the availability of sta- 
tistics and the nearness of the period make 
Mr. Kahn discuss mostly the period be- 
tween the world wars. 

The detailed argument is not easily sum- 
marized without omitting the important 
contribution which lies precisely in the 
details discussed and in the way in which 
they are co-ordinated in the general dis- 
cussion. Put baldly, it can be stated thus: 
In the nineteenth century, Great Britain 
was the world’s banker and workshop. It 
was natural for her to have important ex- 
port industries. But as she developed 
other countries, she created competition 
for herself; her international position be- 
came more precarious. The decline of her 
export industries in the 1920’s is part of 
that secular trend which even the First 
World War did not break. “The most 
important real problems faced by Great 
Britain in the years 1919-1939 arose out 
of the continuation and intensification of 
these long run factors, with two important 
differences in degree. First of all, foreign 
countries developed industries along in- 
creasingly competitive lines. And secondly 
the vital mitigating factors—expanding 
world markets and increasing international 
investments—seem not to have been 
equally operative” (p. 54). British ex- 
ports suffered because “undeveloped areas 
became customers, and customers became 
competitors” (p. 59). Lending decreesed 
because domestic capital markets became 
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‘more important and nationalistic tenden- 
cies made people try to raise most of the 
capital needed at home. New areas and 
markets ceased to be developed. 

British staple trades, which are also the 
chief export trades, declined. The ex- 
panding industries were mostly domestic 
industries, led by building. The measure 
of the British difficulties lies, thus, less in 
the decline of her export industries than 
in the failure of her domestic industries 
to expand with the rapidity necessary to 
absorb the unemployment created by the 
contracting industries Mr Kahn points 
out that the changing international position 
and the improved terms of trade of Great 
Britain both had agreeable consequences 
for the welfare of her people, but that the 
decreased competitive ability of British 
industry dissipated some of these potential 
gains. Actually, it must be pointed out, 
the record of Great Britain in expanding 
domestic production and thus making use 
of her improved terms of trade, as well as 
of her mature creditor position, is quite 
impressive. 

Mr. Kahn fills this skeleton with a mass 
of important facts and a good deal of 
good and relevant theorizing. Neverthe- 
less, a few comments may be in order. 
The first is somewhat unfair to the author. 
It is impossible to say everything simul- 
taneously. But, as in reality all things are 
unterdependent, a considerable strain is 
put on the reader to remember qualifica- 
tions which have been introduced and to 
keep his mind open for others yet to be 
considered. There is nothing Mr. Kahn 
could have done about this. Yet any 
reader will do well to keep this in mind. 

Secondly, Mr. Kahn possibly underem- 
phasizes the importance of a high world 
income to the welfare of the British 
economy, even though I realize that he 
continuously mentions shifts in purchas- 
ing power and the inability of the world 
to buy from Great Britain. For example, 
the growing importance of the Scandina- 
vian countries to the British economy is 
not only due to the fact that they are 
neighbors and joined the sterling bloc. It 
is also due to the fact that they were not 
hurt by the last war. The London Econo- 
mist pointed out in the 1920’s how impor- 
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tant a recovery of Europe was for the 
British economy. ‘The failure of ‘the 
Continent to recover completely seems to 
have more to do with British export dif- 
culties than the undoubted inefficiencies of 
British producers or the increasing com- 
petitiveness of the exports of other coun- 
tries. 

This difference in emphasis—Mr. Kahn 
certainly does not omit the consideration 
of world income changes—leads Mr. Kahn 
to gloomier estimates of the future British 
balance of payments than those, for ex- 
ample, of R. Hinshaw and Lloyd A. Metz- 
ler (“World Prosperity and the British 
Balance of Payments,” Review of Eco- 
nomic Statistics, Nov. 1945). For ex- 
ample, Mr. Kahn expects payments on 
account of foreign dividends to fall 40- 
50 per cent; Hinshaw and Metzler expect 
a slight increase in money though not in 
real terms. Or, Mr. Kahn expects a 
“gap” in the British balance of payments 
of £200-500 million, as compared with 
£93 million calculated by Hinshaw and 
Metzler. As the author does not specify 
either the income levels or the price levels 
assumed in making these postwar esti- 
mates, it is difficult to discuss them in 
detail. 

On the whole, it seems to this reviewer 
that a high level of world income is of 
considerably greater importance to the 
British economy than any possible com- 
petitiveness of reconstructed foreign in- 
dustries. 

_I want to make it quite clear that Mr. 
Kahn’s study is valuable and competent, 
even if he does sometimes seem to con- 
tradict himself, and even though the em- 
phasis might have been different. But 
then the underlying theory has not yet 
received its final formulation, and reality 
pernaps contains contradictions which it 
would have been bad to gloss over. 

W. F. STOLPER 

Swarthmore College 


Prospects and Problems in Aviation. Pp. 
v, 212. Chicago: Chicago Association 
of Commerce, 1945. $2.00. 


This volume consists of fourteen papers 
presented at a series of meetings consti- 
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tuting the Chicago Forum on Aviation, 
which was organized jointly by the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce and the 
University of Chicago in the spring of 
1945. The major purpose of the forum 
was to bring to interested persons in the 
Chicago area a better understanding of the 
principal problems confronting the avia- 
tion industry and to make.forecasts con- 
cerning its prospects. 

The papers follow this general pattern 
and constitute interesting reading, just as 
any set of predictions rouses the interest 
of those whose economic fortunes are at 
stake or who look forward to the further 
development and use of this latest form 
of mass transportation. To some extent, 
however, this emphasis on forecasting lim- 
its the value of the book, because some of 
the articles will soon be as out of date as 
yesterday’s newspaper. 

There are some exceptions to tnis latter 
statement, such as the analysis made by 
W. A. Patterson, president of United Air 
Lines, concerning the prospective expan- 
sion of airline routes and services in the 
United States; the analysis by Professor 
L. C. Sorrell of the University of Chicago 
concerning the prospective cargo traffic; 
the analysis by William Littlewood of 
American Airlines concerning the trans- 
port aircraft of the future; and the analy- 
sis by John Groves of the Air Transport 
Association of America concerning air- 
port location, design, and financing. In 
these papers there is enough solid mate- 
rial to make the analytical part more im- 
portant than the forecast, and the papers 
will therefare have value for some time to 
come. 

The case of the community company 
versus regulated competition in interna- 
tional air transport is argued by Colonel 
Cone of Pan American World Airways and 
Ralph $. Damon of American Airlines. 

With few exceptions, the remaining pa- 
pers present little that will be new to the 
person who follows closely the develop- 
ment of the air transportation industry, 
but they are written in a nontechnical 
manner which will enable the general 
reader to bring himself up to date rather 
quickly and easily. The other contribu- 
tors were G. M. Williams, Arthur E. Ray- 
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mond, E. E. Wilson, S. G. er ae 
W. Mitchell, and Kenneth F. Burgess. 
CLAUDE E. PUFFER 
University of Buffalo 


Hrcrs, J. R., and ALBERT G. Harr. The 
Social Framework of the American 
Economy: An Introduction to Econom- 
ics. Pp. xvi, 261. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1945. $2.50. 


When we seek an effective way to begin 
the elementary study of economics, is 
there any escape from the dilemma of 
choosing between the theory of supply 
and demand, which is too lecking in in- 
formation to be realistic and interesting, 
and a description of our economic insti- 
tutions, which is too wumsystematic to 
justify conclusions or provide mental dis- 
cipline for further study? This volume 
undertakes to resolve the dilemma by 
making use of certain topics and methods 
which are so combined, it is hoped, as to 
prove both interesting and disciplinary. 
It is an American version, prepared by 
A. G. Hart, of J. R. Hicks’s The Social 
Framework: An Introduction to Econom- 
ics, first published in 1942. His commis- 
sion to “translate” the English work, Pro- 
fessor Hart explains, has been construed 
broadly enough to bring this volume “more 
or less into the same relation to the Ameri- 
can literature and official statistics which 
the original edition has to the correspond- 
ing British materials.” 

The subject matter consists of the more 
basic concepts of economics. In order to 
breathe life into the explanation of their 
meaning, the authors draw on compara- 
tively recent developments in the fields of 
economic theory and statistics. In par- 
ticular, they make use of data on national 
income for the last two decades The dis- 
cussion opens with three predominantly 
theoretical chapters on the productive 
process: production and exchange, goods 
and services, and consumption and in- 
vestment. In the remaining fourteen chap- 
ters—seven on the factors of production 
and seven on the national income—data 
and principles are skillfully linked. Thus, 
the chapters on labor and capital (includ- 
ing land) furnish an example of espe- 
cially effective selection and organization 
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‘of E The chapters on labor deal 
with population, specialization, hours, and 
incentives, while types of business organi- 
zation are treated from the point of view 
of forms of private property in capital. 
The chapters on national income (social 
output), which are much concerned with 
accounting and measurement, include en 
unusually illuminating discussion of what 
inequality of incomes does not mean and 
what it does mean. 

As always, there is room for an occa- 
sional difference of opinion. In spite of a 
long note justifying it, the exclusion from 
“production” of every service which is not 
paid for seems to cause more trouble than 
it obviates. Again, as a method of expo- 
sition, the double-entry device appears 
now and then to add noticeably more to 
length than to clarity. A few pages saved 
here might have been profitably used to 
extend the treatment of money and credit. 
This subject is so important and interest- 
ing that, despite the expressed intention 
to devote a later volume to it, the atten- 
tion given to it here is surprisingly scant. 
Nevertheless, this introduction, which Pro- 
fessor Hicks hopes will be followed by 
similar elementary treatments of value 
theory and finance, clearly succeeds in its 
stated purpose of being realistic enough 
to prove interesting and systematic enough 
to acquaint the student with discipline. 

BRUCE KNIGHT 

Dartmouth College 


Butters, J. Kerra, and Jonn LINTNER 
Effect of Federal Taxes on Growing En- 
terprises. Pp.ix,226. Boston. Harvard 
University Graduate School of Business 
Administration, 1945. $3.00. 


This is an important study of the taxa- 
tion and financing problems of small and 
growing enterprises in the field of manu- 
facturing. It presents the final results of 
research by the authors into the factors, 
particularly Federal income taxation, af- 
fecting the birth and growth of a number 
of undertakings. The incentives to risk- 
taking and the sources of venture capital 
are both investigated. It is properly as- 
sumed that the attainment of high postwar 
employment and a high national income 
requires the organization of many new 
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ventures and the rapid expansion of the 
firms already operating, If private enter- 
prise is to flourish and provide jobs, a fa- 
vorable environment, including moderate 
income taxes, must be supplied, especially 
for small and growing enterprises. 

The experience of the manufacturing 
firms studied may not offer conclusive evi- 
dence of the effects of taxation, but it will 
be helpful to the economist who, lacking 
some of the precise techniques of the 
physical sciences, must weigh human judg- 
ments and the ascertainable factors influ- 
encing them No final definition of small 
enterprises is proposed. It must be re- 
lated to variable factors. For income tax - 
purposes, it is the authors’ judgment that 
the dividing line between small and other 
firms is a net income of $100,000. This is, 
of course, a matter of opinion, and some 
tax students have suggested other income 
levels. The question is important and 
needs to be threshed out. 

The conclusion that taxes are seldom of 
predominant importance in the conception 
of new enterprises follows from a study of 
the birth of new enterprises in prewar 
years, when corporate and individual in- 
come taxes were lower than they became 
during the war. With higher taxes the ef- 
fects would be more restrictive, as implied 
by the study of the possible effects of a 
40 per cent corporate income tax on grow- 
ing enterprises. Since it is doubtful if the 
tax rate on all corporations can be lowered 
to 10 or 15 per cent, a tax rate differential 
for the benefit of struggling low-income 
corporations will be required, as the au. 
thors recommend. They assume that the 
corporation net income tax is not shifted, 
but concede that this may not be alto- 
gether correct. Probably, as they imply, 
some part of the tax may be shifted, but 
this varies with individual as well as with 
general economic conditions. The less the 
tax is shifted by growing enterprises, the 
more it will tend to retard their growth. 

The authors have developed a thought- 
ful and significant analysis of the taxation 
and financing problems of small and grow- 
ing manufacturing companies. While the 
effects of taxation on business enterprises 
are not fully measurable, some of them are 
rather obvious and others are rather clearly 
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implied. Further intensive studies of the 
relations of taxation and business growth 
should shed additional light on the diff- 
cult question, What are the effects of 
taxation? 
ALFRED G. BUEHLER 
University of Pennsylvania 


COMMITTEE ON Posrwar Tax Porrcy. A 
Tax Program for a Solvent America. 
Pp. x, 278. New York: The Ronald 
Press Co., 1945. $300. 

This is a most remarkable contribution 
to the problem of a rational postwar fiscal 
policy. Most of the draftsmanship fell on 
Dr. H. L. Lutz, and several hundred per- 
sons were invited to give their helpful 
comments. The chief task of the com- 
mittee was to draw up a tax plan which 
will keep America solvent, ie., that “the 
government can and does live within the 
fiscal resources which are provided for it 
by the people through taxation.” The 
committee insists that “intelligent fiscal 
planning demands a constant balancing, by 
legislators and their constituents, of the 
burdens of additional taxation against the 
gains to be derived from additional gov- 
ernmental services,” and advocates an an- 
nually balanced budget, with some pro- 
vision for debt retizement. 

The tax plan is arranged on the as- 
sumption of a national income of $125 
billion (with alternatives of $140 and $115 
billion) and a total budget of $15, or $18, 
or $22 billion. A single set of income-tax 
rates is proposed, with an initial rate of 
15-20 per cent, and reaching 67—72 per 
cent for incomes over $1,000,090. Cor- 
porations should be taxed at the same uni- 
form rate as the initial rate for individuals. 

A reasonable number of excises must re- 
main, since they “will promote revenue 
stability in times of fiscal strain, distribut- 
ing a part of the tax burden according to 
spending rather taan the receipt of in- 
come.” Should the budget rise to a high 
level, say $22 billion, the resort to a 
Federal sales tax (even recognizing its un- 
popularity) may be necessary. Death 
taxes and the gasoline tax should be re- 
turned to the states. 

Space does not permit me to outline any 
details of the program, but the chief value 
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of this study is in the most precise, clear, 
and convincing exposition of all the pro 
and con arguments concerning the various 
tax measures, their economic consequences 
and fiscal results, 

Nevertheless, some of the proposed tax 
measures may be questioned. It is diff- 
cult to agree with the cession of death 
taxes to the states in case of a low ($15 
billion) budget, or the retention of the 
present dual system in the case of a high 
(over $18 billion) budget: it would be 
much more rational to concentrate all 
death taxes in the hands of the Federal 
Government with per capita sharing with 
the states. 

The committee is skeptical about Fed- 
eral grants and about shared taxes, how- 
ever, although this is the only rational way 
to redistribute the fiscal resources over the 
whole United States, just as the states do 
within their own boundaries. At the same 
time, contrary to what the committee 
thinks, it would be absolutely illogical to 
give, in the distribution formula, chief 
weight to the place of origin of the tax 
(p. 236): the per capita distribution would 
be, in most cases, the most rational device 
(see the reviewer’s study, The Place of 
Ilinois in o Rational Scheme of Tax Re- 
form, 1941, p. 10). 

The possibilities of using a sales tax 
(particularly in the form of a purely re- 
tailer occupational tax, forbidding charging 
the tax at every purchase) for Federal pur- 
poses should have been explored with 
greater care, partly pointing to it a3 a 
substitute for the income tax in the low- 
est brackets. 

The fundamental principles of the post- 
war tax policy recommended by this com- 
mittee are presented in such a way that 
this book should be considered as a “must 
reading” for all connected with tax prob- 
lems, whether experts or laymen. 

PAUL HAENSEL 

Mary Washington College, Virginia 


STRACHEY, JOHN. Socialism Looks For- 
ward. Pp. 153. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1945. $2.00. 


In this little book Mr. Strachey again 
shows his great talents for explaining a 
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difficult’ subject in simple, straightforward 
language. He sums up, in hardly more 
than 30,000 words, not only the main 
arguments for socialism but also the case 
against capitalism, which is perhaps even 
more important. The book is obviously 
addressed primarily to British readers, but 
the theory which it expounds is equally 
applicable to the United States, and 
American readers should find the book 
both' interesting and instructive. 

In matters of economic theory, if not of 
terminology, Strachey shows himself in 
this book to be squarely in the tradition of 
orthodox Marxism. This reviewer knows 
of no author who has succeeded so well in 
presenting a highly simplified, but essen- 
tially correct, version of Marx’s theory of 
wages and profit, that is to say of the cen- 
tral thesis of Marxian political economy. 
With this as a foundation, Strachey pro- 
ceeds to show why capitalism leads to de- 
pressions and how the effort to find a way 
out results in foreign expansion, collisions 
among capitalist powers, and eventually 
wars. There are traces of Keynesian in- 
fluence, but on the whole these are neither 
so numerous nor so strong as in several of 
Strachey’s earlier works. 

In stating the case for socialism, 
Strachey makes good use of the experience 
of the Soviet Union. The old stand-by 
arguments that socialism won’t work ob- 
viously break down in the face of the 
practical demonstration of strength and 
stability which the U.S.S.R. has given to 
the world during the last four years As 
Strachey neatly puts it, “when next you 
hear people say that socialism ‘won't 
work,’ Just whisper the words, ‘Like the 
Russian army?’” At the same time, how- 
ever, he points out, with perfect justice, 
that the basic conditions for the establish- 
ment of socialism are much more favor- 
able in Great Britain today than they 
were in Russia after the First World War; 
so that one need anticipate neither the 
peculiar difficulties nor the Draconian 
measures whith have been taken to over- 
come them, which characterize the eazly 
history of socialism in the U.S.S.R. 

This book, though it bears no date, was 
apparently written shortly after the end 
of the war in Europe but before the Labor 
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victory in Britain. The reader must not 
therefore expect (what the title of -the 
book may seem to suggest) an analysis of 
the program and prospects of Labor in 
power. This is unfortunate, for it would 
certainly be useful to have such an analy- 
sis from the pen of so distinguished a 
person as Strachey, a person, moreover, 
who holds an important position in the 
new government. Qn the other hand, 
however, our regret should be tempered 
by the thought that left-wing intellectuals 
in Britain have always found it very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to work in the La- 
bor Party and at the same time to give an 
objective and unwishful account of the 
party’s activities and intentions. It is 
probably safe to assume that Strachey 
would not be an exception. 
PAuL M. SWEEZY 
Harvard University 


Lasser, Davy Private Monopoly: The 
Enemy at Home. Pp. x, 306. New 
York. Harper & Bros., 1945. $3.00. 
The basic theme of this slender volume 

is the conflict between monopoly and de- 
mocracy, “the basic struggle of our age.” 
“It was the monopolists in nation after 
nation who fostered the Nazi-Fascist move- 
ments and finally created this bloody world 
war” (p. 4). As such, it may well prove 
to be but the first of a series of interna- 
tional civil wars between’ international eco- 
nomic feudalisms and the common people 
of the world. 

Part I, entitled “Monopoly’s Interna- 
tionale,” consists of eleven chapters docu- 
menting the operations of cartel and other 
monopoloid groups in Italy, Japan, Ger- 
many, France, Spain, Britain, Latin America, 
and the United States. It skillfully combs 
significant and exciting bits of evidence 
out of the court record in numerous anti- 
trust cases and the hearings before various 
congressional investigatory committees, es- 
pecially those led by Senators Bone, Tru- 
man, O’Mahoney, and Kilgore. Consider- 
able reference is also made to stories 
published in PM, the New York Times, 
and the Washington Post. 

Dr. Lasser’s book is, of course, not a 
treatise on monopoly or monopolistic 
competition, nor was it intended to be. 
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The term “monopoly” is but “a shorthand 
symbol to designate the whole range of 
power exercised by a few corporate groups 
-industrial and banking—not only over 


-> individual industries and economies but 


over the social and political life of peo- 
ples everywhere.” It is in this sense that 
international monopoly was godfather to 
the Axis, greeting with enthusiasm “Mus- 
solini’s ability to discipline the masses, his 
attacks upon bolshevism, and his destruc- 
tion of free trade unions” (p. 17). 

In Japan it was the Zaibatsu, in Ger- 
many the Junkers and industrialists, that 
created the New Order, the monopolistic, 
cartelized, corporate state with its “thought 
police,” concentration camps, and so forth. 
Both relied on cartel agreements with 
American monopolies to keep the United 
States neutral, realizing that these were 
“creating a warm feeling of commercial 
partnership, which was infuential in the 
. American State Department, in Wall 
Street, and in well-stocked clubs through- 
out the land” (p. 39). 

“ ‘Rather Hitler than the Popda Front’ 
came from the lips of Frarce’s ‘200 fami- 
lies? ‘Rather Franco (Hitler’s servant) 
than a democratic Spain’ sang Juan March 
and the monopolist Jand-owners of old 
Spain. ‘Rather anarchy and Nazism than 
democracy in Vienna,’ trilled Fritz Mandl 
and the Federation of Austrian Employ- 
ers. Hitler obliged these frantic, venge- 
ful, reckless monopolists, helping to de- 
stroy their nations to prevent the people 
from fulfilling their democratic destinies” 
(p. 48). l 

Part II, entitled “The Fateful Hour,” 
outlines the middle road of democracy be- 
tween monopoly and communism. The 
author advocates a World People’s Parlia- 
ment to ensure peace, an International 
People’s Economic Commission to foster 
world economic development (p. 188), 
and an Economic Bill of Rights, imple- 


mented by a comprehensive social security - 


system and a permanent “Build Up 
America” works program, to assure full 
employment and sustained mass purchas- 
ing power. 

In order to demacratize monopoly, Mr. 
Lasser advocates the leasing of govern- 
ment-owned plants to incependent opera- 
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tors, Federal charters for corpérations 
wishing to do interstate business, and “re- 
quiring every nonfinancial corporation with 
assets of more than $1 million to have 30 
per cent of its directors chosen to repre- 
sent its workers, consumers, and govern- 
ment” (p. 241). Particularly important in 
his view is the speedy emancipation cf the 
press and the radio from monopolistic 
overlords. To this end he recommends 
formal encouragement of ‘' independent 
newspapers, notably PM, and a Federal 
Radio Authority with a nationally com- 
petitive chain of free stations. 

Inasmuch as antitrust action and similar 
measures are regarded as substantially in- 
effective, no attempt is made to discuss or 
evaluate American or foreign experience, 
past or present. 

Despite such obvious weaknesses, Mr. 
Lasser’s book is one no thoughtful citizen 
can afford to ignore It should be required 
reading for every substantial American 
businessman, 

THEODORE J. KRE>S 

Stanford University 


CHASE, STUART. Tomorrows Trade Pp. 
x, 156. New York: Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1945. $1.00. 


This book should be welcomed by every 
citizen who is looking for è simple and 
straightforward story of the mechanism of 
foreign trade and of the relationship be- 
tween the domestic prosperity and the ex- 
port and import trade of the United States. 
The author has written a layman’s guide to 
a set of interrelated postwar problems 
which we must approach wich clear head 
and unbiased understanding if we are to 
avoid the mistakes of the Nineteen Twen- 


. ties. The urgency of the times requires 


that the businessman, the legislator, and, 
in fact, every thoughtful citizen seek an 
insight into the fundamentals of interna- 
tional commerce and finance upon which 
must be based many fateful decisiens dur- 
ing the years immediately ahead. 

The first half of Tomorrow’s Trade is 
the story of the inconsistencies of Ameri- 
can policy after World War I—tke story 
of a country bent on strengthening its 
creditor position, proud of its rank as a 
great financial power, rendering promptly 
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on duè dates the semiannual war debt bills 
to debtor governments, and then pretend- 
ing that trade is a one-way affair. It is an 
old story, but not yet too well understood. 

The rest of the book is somewhat lack- 
ing in integration, but the author clearly 
poses the question, what of the future? 
During the war, private trade gave way to 
government controls. The United States 
developed “a new invention in foreign 
commerce called Lend-Lease,” and tre- 
mendous changes took place in the debtor- 
creditor status of nations These changes, 
together with the enormous destruction of 
wealth, represent the point of departure 
from which the world must move ahead 
during the transition years. The author 
is not very hopeful that the devastation 
has been sufficient to demolish the old 
concept of sovereignty which new condi- 
tions have made unrealistic in a world 
bent on peace. The “New Roads” trav- 
eled by the Big Three—Russia, Britain, 
and the United States—-may be ultimately 
cleared of barriers if Bretton Woods sucr- 


ceeds and if the cause of multilateral: 


trade wins. The home front is seen by the 
author as a list of paradoxes in which 
pronouncements and practice fail to hang 
together. All this leaves him somewhat 
in doubt as to the validity of the premises 
adopted throughout the book: (1) the 
more trade the better and (2) the freer 
trade is the better. The reader is, how- 
ever, left to decide for himself. 
Tomorrows Trade is not altogether free 
of the glibness of expression which char- 
acterized several of the earlier volumes in 
the series (of which this is the fifth) being 
written by Mr. Chase for the Twentieth 
Century Fund. The international books 
were balanced during the twenties by sell- 
ing foreign securities to “innocents through- 
out the land.” Investment houses ‘“‘de- 
scended on anybody who was reputed to 
have money with irresistible dispatch and 
effrontery.” Such generalizations may at 
times lead the unwary to lose perspective 
and to arrive at unreasoned conclusions. 
Also, the representation of export and im- 
port trade as merely an exchange of “stuff 
for stuf” ignores the functional and 
“qualitative” nature of foreign trade and 
its relation to the domestic economy. De- 
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spite these failings, the reviewer is in- 
clined to be in a forgiying mood. If over- 
simplification has its risks, it has also its 
virtues! The book is timely and should 
serve a useful purpose. 
Amos E. TAYLOR 
Washington, D. C. 


FORSCHMAN, ALBERT O. National Power 
and the Structure of Foreign Trade, Pp. 
xiv, 170. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1945. 
$3.00 


This compact little book offers some 
genuinely new light on the complex prob- 
lems of international trade. The author 
has set himself the problem of examining 
the structure of trade between states in 
the modern world; and although he shows 
complete acquaintance with the classical 
analyses of the subject, he constantly fixes 
his attention on contemporary phenomena. 

Beginning with a review of mercantil- 
ism, there is a brief survey of traditional 
economic theories regarding international 
trade, especially in its relation to national 
power. Then the trading policies of states 
during the past twenty-five years are 
closely examined, with a natural emphasis 
on Nazi manipulation of foreign trade. 
The supply effect, and the influence effect, 
of trade between national communities are 
clearly stated; and the full implications of 
both are fully analyzed. 

The second part of the book is devoted 
to the exposition of a method of statistical 
analysis which is applied to the accumu- 
lated data of the League of Nations re- 
ports on world trade. Index numbers are 
constructed, and these reveal and describe 
the tendencies which have been the sub- 
ject of the preceding genera] discussion. 
Too often statistical inquiry succeeds only 
in stating, with some gain in exactness, 
what is already understood by the well- 
informed layman. ‘These index numbers, 
however, do bring out relationships with 
emphasis and clarity. Some of the less 
visible trends of trade show up quite 
sharply; particularly the importance of 
various patterns of commodity exchange. 
The fact that some kinds of agricultural 
commodities are exchanged for other kinds 
and some types of manufactured goods are 
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traded for others, is worth emphasis 
against the presumption that the main 
streams of trade flow between industrial- 
ized states and raw-material countrias. 

Dr. Hirschman finishes by pointing out 
that his conclusions are worth considera- 
tion in devising policies for the recon- 
struction of world trade. His general 
recommendation is that the “economic 
sovereignty” of the national state be lim- 
ited in the future, if foreign trade is not 
to deteriorate again into a dangerous form 
of economic warfare. While his specific 
suggestions are limited, the general propo- 
sition that world trad2 is a matter of world 
concern and should be subject to interna- 
tional control would be agreed to Sy most 
students of contemporary international af- 
fairs. 

Dr. Hirschman’s originality in devising 
a new method of analysis, and bringing it 
to bear upon the significant and puzzling 
characteristics of twentieth-century world 
trade, makes this little book a valuable 
contribution to the contemporary discus- 
sion of problems of international economic 
relationships. 

Purp W. Buck 

Stanford University 


CRONIN, JOHN F. Economic Analysis and 
Problems. Pp. xv, 623. New York: 
American Book Co., 1945. $3.75. 


Undergraduate students will find this 
textbook for the mtroductory economics 
course interesting and thought->rovoking 
because it does not confront them with 
mere arid economic theory. Tke author, 
professor of economics at St. Mary’s 
Seminary in Baltimore, has fused theory 
with description most effectively. Out of 
his exhaustive research among recent stud- 
ies of the American economy, he has 
chosen, as examples, problems in the realm 
of students’ experience and he has illus- 
trated them in the students’ idiom. These 
supplement and reinforce his able analyses 
of price determinazion under conditions of 
perfect competition, monopolistic compe- 
tition, and monopoly. His pattern of rep- 
resentative readings and references after 
each major topic provides additional stimu- 
lation for the pursuit of individual inter- 
ests, 


The logical organization of the ‘subject 
matter should lend itself to effective teach- 
ing and easy understanding. Part One of 
the text deals with the structure of the 
economic system. Part Two analyzes 
value, price, and exchange under condi- 
tions of perfect competition, monopolistic 
competition, and monopoly. Part Three, 
the functioning of the economic svstem, 
puts theory to practice with discussions of 
international trade, agriculture, consumer 
problems, full employment, and business 
cycles. Part Four considers the distribu- 
tion of the product of the economy under 
capitalism, as well as proposals for social 
reform. 

Several features of the text warrant 
special mention: 

The descriptive treatment is based on 
the most recent monographs and research 
studies; the author particularly acknowl- 
edges his indebtedness to the Temporary 
Naticnal Economic Commission studies 

Introductory chapters summarizing the 
researches of Tawney, Weber, Troeltsch, 
and others should provide the student 
with an understanding of the generic 
origins of modern capitalism. The chap- 
ter in Part One which describes the sp‘rit 
and characteristics of modern capitalism 
is especially good. 

The theoretical study of price situations 
in Part Two is supplemented by a general 
description of the extent of monopoly and 
competition in the major fields of Ameri- 
can enterprise. 

The author’s critical analysis of Profes- 
sor Hansen’s maturity thesis in conrection 
with the problems of full employment, in 
Part Three, should have a stimulating ef- 
fect on classroom discussion. 

The several chapters in Part Four waich 
relate to religious programs of social re- 
form are especially novel in a text of this 
kind. Particular emphasis has been placed 
on an analysis of the origins and develop- 
ment of Social Catholicism. 

The treatment of communism and fas- 
cism shows a regrettable lack .of the ob- 
jectivity and balance which are present in 
the remainder of the book. Soviet Russia 
is attacked for its disregard of “the great 
freedoms.” However, Portugal, which is 
cited as an example of corporatism, is 
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found to be “authoritarian” but not “‘to- 
talitarian.” Furthermore, the author fur- 
nishes no explanation for completely omit- 
-ting any description of the nazi and fascist 
economies. Another impressive contrast is 
his treatment, at some length, of the dan- 
gerous possibilities of the American Com- 
munist Party, while dealing American 
fascism a death blow in one sentence: 
“American fascist organizations have been 
broken up as a result of the war” (p. 544). 
JosepH P. GOLDBERG 
Washington, D. C. ` 


BLANSHARD, BRAND, ef al. Philosophy tn 
American Education: Its Tasks and Op- 
portunities. Pp, xiii, 306. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1945. $3.00. 


For one not a professional metaphysi- 
cian, this book presents a difficulty. The 
difficulty arises from the fact that the 
writers, constituting a committee of the 
American Philosophical Association, were 
set a problem every generous spirit in edu- 
cation wants solved; and yet, at the con- 
clusion of its crowded pages, despite many 
useful suggestions for strengthening this or 
that course in college or umiversity, the 
problem is not solved. Indeed, in some 
sense it is, to the nonprofessional reader, 
passed over rather than confronted. For 
the committee, like the association which 
produced it, was aware that the prestige 
and place of philosophy as an entity in 
American education have steadily declined, 
and wanted not merely to find out why, 
but also to suggest ways of reform. Tte 
“why” was not difficult—specialization has, 
bit by bit, province by province, broken 
off this or that department of learning, 
once an integral part of “philosophy,” and 
set it up as an independent state under its 
own laws. But the reform is something 
more difficult to fashion. 

It is hazardous for the amateur to ac- 
cuse philosophers of unphilosophical think- 
ing, but I find myself continually puzzled, 
in reading this book, by a simple, central 
confusion--a confusion so astonishing that 
ĮI still cannot believe I am right in saying 
it exists. It is a confusion of meaning in 
the connotation and denotation of the cen- 
tral word, “philosopher.” Sometimes this 
means the thinker in some field of knowl- 
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edge who is addicted to the utmost gener- 
alization of thought. Sometimes it means 
any thinker, in the university world or 
out of it, who is so addicted. Sometimes 
it means the professor of philosophy in 
college or university. And though as an 
abstract matter, philosophical thought is 
philosophical thought, the more desirable 
as it can be in widest commonalty spread, 
the practical problem in American life is 
the problem presented by departments of 
philosophy, and on this the report has al- 
most nothing to say. The committee, in 
fact, could not have anything to say. For 
the committee, being composed of profes- 
sors of philosophy, is thereby committed 
to maintaining two contradictory points of 
view at one and the same time. The one 
point of view is that something called 
“philosophy” is of paramount importance 
in intellectual life and must at all costs be 
maintained because it is a universal good. 
The other is that every philosopher has 
the right freely to differ on any and all 
points from any other philosopher whatso- 
ever. Hence, there being no common body 
of doctrine, students turn to physics, re- 
ligion, magic, or mathematics, where there 
is a greater degree of unity of assump- 
tions; or turn to literature, the arts, or 
journalism, where there is no unity at all 
and none is needed. - It is difficult for the 
layman to understand how the queen of 
the sciences can remount her intellectual 
throne when any reigning monarch is so 
likely to be immediately unsatisfactory to 
other claimants of the royal family. 

To my taste, the one bright spot in this 
volume (which would have been twice as 
effective if it had been half as long) is a 
very practical chapter by Max Otto. He 
thinks philosophy, if the world is to sur- 
vive, had better go to work to teach crea- 
tive bargaining. It ought to train men “to 
wrestle with a controversial situation in 
order that it may be made to yield the 
largest return of good for all who have a 
stake in the outcome.” He is not above 
thinking that philosophers might have 
something to teach bankers, labor leaders, 
and politicians in this regard. The other 
chapters seem to say that “philosophy” is 
a kind of well-bred umpire who will see 
to it that in physical theory, morality, or 
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questions of the beautiful, disputes are 
cartied on in a genteel manner. Professor 
Otto suggests that philosophy come to the 
conference table and take part in the 
slugging match. I suspect that James and 
Josiah Royce would say that Professor 
Otto is right. 
Howarp MUMFORD JONES 
Harvard University 


FINE, BENJAMIN. Democratic Education, 
Pp. ii, 251. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1945. $2.50. 


This book presents the educational phi- 
losophy of Dr. Fine, who is education 
editor of The New York Times, and it is 
likely that it will stimulate vigorous dis- 
cussion. Many of its implicaticns run 
counter to firmly entrenched thinking with 
respect to higher education and will un- 
doubtedly engender charges that the doc- 
trines enunciated can in the end only lead 
to an undermining of educational stand- 
ards generally. The author pushes his 
thesis hard and cogently: ‘Democratic 
education means unlimited education, edu- 
cation for all who wish to go to college 
and can benefit by going.” Or again, 
“What is essential, what is significant, is 
that all high school graduates who are able 
to profit from college be allowed, encour- 
aged, and assisted to partake of higher 
education.” And finally, “Not how many 
we can keep out, but how many we can 
admit should be the postwar goal of 
America’s system of higher education.” 

The opening chapter lays the issue bare: 
Are we in this country to support aristo- 
cratic or democratic education? Is educa- 
tion to be something aloof, remote, and for 
the few, or is it to be something closely 
identified with and adjusted to lfe needs 
of the students and the masses of future 
citizens? This paves the way for a com- 
pact historical survey of the growth of 
education in this country, with emphasis 
upon factors that have contributed to 
making higher education more available to 
larger numbers of youth. Institutions are 
then grouped in four broad categories: 
aristocratic wing (e.g., St. John’s); main 
stem traditional education (e.g., Princeton, 


Dartmouth); democratic education (e.g.,- 


Rhode Island State, Minnesota, Ilinois); 


and the progressive wing (e.g. Antioch; 
Sarah Lawrence, Bennington). The un- 
derlying educational assumptions charac- 
terizing each group are sketched and evalu- 
ated in terms of the needs and aspirations 
of youth who are now graduating from 
high school. The more rigid selection and 
the restricted curricula of the first two 
groups are contrasted with the objectives 
and practices of the “democratic” group, 
which most characteristically are the pub- 
licly supported institutions. The several 
chapters in which this analysis is made 
constitute an outstanding statement of the 
case for public education. The author has 
no doubts concerning the future role of 
public institutions in this country. Nor 
has he doubts concerning the wisdom of 
expending public funds to provide wider 
educational opportunities. What public 
education can mean to a state as well as 
to the student he outlines in his discussion 
of the University of Minnesota as “a 
typical model for the ‘democratic college 
of the future.’ ” 

Fundamentally Dr. Fine pcses the prob- 
lem of what functions colleges should per- 
form in modetn society. In doing so he is 
forced to state his conception of liberal 
education and its relation to vocations 
and the earning of a living. From all of 
this there will be dissent, but not from 
those who, like this reviewer, are associ- 
ated with public institutions and have seen 
them function in relation to the ambi- 
tions and needs of thousands of young 
men and women. 

Matcorm M. WILLEY 

University of Minnesota 


McMuren, WAYNE. Community Organi- 
zation for Soctal Welfare. Pp. 658. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Fress, 
1945. $4.75. 

It is unlikely that in the present stage 
of thinking and experience any volume or 
community organization will satisfy any 
large number of students. The sdciolo- 
gists, the town planners, the housing 
experts, and the social workers have diffi- 
culty in accepting one another’s defini- 
tions; much more, the content of commu- 
nity organization. Even when the concept 
is delimited, as is wisely done by McMil- 
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len, to tommunity organization for social 
welfare, there is considerable disagree- 
ment among the social workers themselves. 
McMillen takes this into account in his 
opening remarks, and yet indicates thet 
progress bas been made within recent 
years, particularly as reflected in the meet- 
ings and the Proceedings of the 1939 Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work. 

It might have been hoped or expected 
that Mr. McMillen’s volume would intro- 
duce greater agreement as to either struc- 
ture or process. To this reviewer, neithe: 
hope nor expectation has been realized. 
Part of this may be due to the continuing 
necessity to refine; part of it may be due 
to an assorted mixture of unsupportec 
generalization and minutiae that lead to no 
conclusion; and part of it may be due to 
an uncritical reproduction of one’s teach- 
ing materials. 

Mr. McMillen states that his book is 
intended to be useful to beginners. A 
careful examination of Chapters VIL and 
TX must leave the beginner confused as to 
what is community organization for social 
welfare and what is social welfare adminis- 
tration. Likewise, on page 268 the be- 
ginner reads: “Perhaps the local newspa- 
per reports that the mayor has been asked 
by the service men’s organization to es- 
tablish an information center for veterans 
and their families. This request indicates 
awareness of an unmet local need.” One 
cannot but wonder how impressed the be- 
ginner must be with this gem of inertia on 
the part of the local welfare leadership. 
Would not an alert leadership have been 
counseling with the mayor long before the 
newspapers were alerted? 

.- In a volume that places such commend- 


able emphasis on process, perhaps a more. 


generous use of illustrative case material 
in the body of the chapters would heve 
been useful. The documentation at the 
chapter’s end hardly compensates for this 
lack, even if all the documentation were 
pertinent and current. One misses up-to- 
date references beyond the 1941 Social 
Work Yearbook, despite the fact that the 
manuscript was dated in mid-1945 (see 
pages 373, 532, 552, 557, 587, 590, 591). 
Mr. McMillen undertook a sizable task. 
His volume, despite its lacks, is the most 
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valuable contribution so far prepared to- 
ward a more precise clarification of process 
in community organization for social wel- 
fare. Workers and other students whose 
volumes are in production will remain in 
Mr. McMillen’s debt for many years to 
come. 
ArTHUR E. FINK 
University of North Carolina 


Duvatt, EveLYN M., and REUBEN Hirt. 
When You Marry. Pp. xiv, 450. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath and Co., 1945. $2.40. 


“Getting married and raising a family 
today require some advance preparation. 
Most couples want their marriage to suc- 
ceed. But wishing happiness is not enough. 
Marriages which have been preceded by 
study and careful mate selection and 
which are followed by skillful handling of 
adjustments have high success rates. ... 
This book has been written to supply the 
kind of guidance that is sought and needed 
‘when you marry. ” 

These words from the author’s Preface 
state the purpose and the justification of 
this volume. Its inception goes back to 
the design for general education for mem- 
bers ‘of the armed forces planned in 1943 
by the American Council of Education. 
One of the fourteen courses proposed was 
on Marriage and Family Adjustments. 
The authors were members of the sub- 
committee which prepared the outline for 
this basic offering. Mrs. Duvall is secre- 
tary of the National Conference on Family 
Relations. Mr. Hill is associate professor 
of sociology at Iowa State College. There 
are also two chapters by Sylvanus M. 
Duvall. 

The plan of the volume falls in four 
parts Part One is an inventory of what 
the participants bring to marriage: per- 
sonalities and attitudes about love, court- 
ship, engagement, andthe like. Part Two 
emphasizes what it means to be married, 
such as common conflicts, money matters, 
budgets, insurance, desertion, infidelity, 
death, and divorce. Part Three deals with 
the essentials in the making of a family, 
such as children, parenthood, religion, and 
others. Part Four is a survey of family 


life, yesterday, today, and tomorrow. This 


fourfold sequence is wholly logical and, as 
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developed by the auzhors, proves highly 
effective. To approach marriage on the 
basis of self-analysis, with special refer- 
ence to attitudes toward ard understand- 
ing of the processes leading up to marriage, 
seems particularly pertinent. 

There are also two valuable appendices. 
One is the marriage prediction scale by 
Burgess and Cottrell, reproduced from 
their volume on Predicting Success or Fail- 
ure in Marriage; the other is a listing of 
reliable marriage and family counseling 
services, in which agercies from nine states 
are included, as well as national agencies 
which may be able to suggest reliable per- 
sons and organizations in other communi- 
ties. There is also a foreword by Profes- 
sor Ernest W. Burgess. 

This book can be heartily recommended 
to all persons looking forward to marriage. 
It contains a great deal of helpful mate- 
rial, organized in an interesting and read- 
able way. Each chapter is streamlined 
with a “kick-off cartcon” which serves to 
introduce the subject, and is supported by 
well-selected bibliographical references at 
the end. The volume should be service- 
able equally for the general reader and for 
classroom purposes. 

James H. S. BOSSARD 

University of Pennsylvania 


New York Times, THE, MEMBERS OF THE 
STAFF. The Newspaper—lts Making and 
Its Meaning. Pp. viii, 207. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1945. $2.00, 


The Newspeper—Its Making and Its 
Meaning is the story of The New York 
Times told by twelve members of its staff 
in a series of lectures to a group of New 
York City public school teachers. Exten- 
sive experience and, above all, a deep 
sense of social responsibility are the mini- 
mum criteria for a good modern news- 
paper staff. One comes away from this 
small volume with a deep feeling that The 
Times is ever striving toward higher so- 
cial standards. 

These published lectures give more than 
a superficial description of the processes 
of gathering and presenting news in Ameri- 
ca’s leading newspaper. The reader is 
given a sympathetic and at times a dra- 


matic picture of the operations necessary 
to bring a paper into existence day by day. 
From the managing editor’s opening lec- 
ture on “The Organization of a News- 
paper” and the publisher’s closing address 
on “The Newspaper’s Role in the Com- 


munity,” some of the hard business facts: 


of newspaper production are learned. The 
mechanical processes are explained into 
which one million words flow every day 
and emerge in a daily issue of 125,000 
words. The Times has a weekly payroll 
of $170,000 and employs 2,500 full-time 
persons. Its income from circulation of 
$7,000,000 in 1944 represents slightly less 
than one-third of the total. 

Lester Markel, Sunday editor, presents 
an informative picture—given with rare 
good humor—of how the Sunday issue of 
The Times is put together. It is in this 
chapter that Mr. Markel tells the classic 
story—by way of illustrating the resource- 
fulness required of a good reporter—of 
how Mr. S. J. Woolf broke through George 
Bernard Shaw’s barriers and came through 
with a drawing and interview of the cele- 
brated playwright for The Times Maga- 
zine. 

Arthur Krock, Turner Catledge, Anne 
O'Hare McCormick, and Foster Hailey 
discuss different aspects of news gathering. 
In discussing his Washington bureau, Mr. 
Krock points up the need of reporters who 
are specialists. In this connection Mr. 
Krock defends the securing by a Times 
reporter, James B. Reston, of the texts of 
the Dumbarton Oaks Conference. One is 
convinced by Mr. Krock’s arguments that 
these texts were “rightful public property,” 
but not why these texts should have been 


given only to the Times reporter at the. 


time of their original publication. 

In a later address, James B. Reston 
indicates his approach to “The Job of the 
Reporter” when he states: “I think the 
administration has the right to work out 
its policies without undue interference 
from the press; I do not think they have 
the right to hold up that decision until 
they can create the right atmosphere for 
its acceptance. Consequently, I think the 
reporter has an obligation to dig out the 
facts between the day of official decision 
and the day of publication, even if he has 
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to withstand the ire of the officials and 
his competitors to do so.” 

It is Mrs. McCormick who makes the 
following interesting statement that is not 
generally known: “I might add that while 
Mr. Churchill gave a press conference in 
‘Washington, and one in Rome, he never 
does it at home, and that nothing com- 
parable to the President’s exchanges with 
the Washington correspondents exists any- 
where in Europe, either for the national 
or the foreign news men.” Are such press 
conferences equally incompatible with par- 
liamentary and totalitarian forms of gov- 
ernment? 

The New York Times has more than 
twenty specialists or specialized depart- 
ments. Some of the activities and the 
particular problems of such specialists are 
well told in the enlightening lecture by 
Hanson Baldwin, military editor, and in 
the delightful address by Brooks Atkinson, 
drama critic. i 

While the book tells the story of The 
New York Times, it further serves to em- 
phasize problems of the American press-— 
for many of these are comparable. In ad- 
dition, the volume has special value to the 
teacher. It concludes with a section “Re- 
port of Discussions,” compiled by Isaac 
Bildersee, high school principal, based on 
the discussions by the teachers that iol- 
lowed these lectures. The linking of the 
schools with the newspaper should prove 
beneficial to both. These lectures stimu- 
lated the thinking of teachers and stressed 
“the place and importance of a free press 
in safeguarding our democratic ideals and 
institutions.” A forward step was iaken 
in New York City which might well be 
repeated elsewhere. Such contacts should 
help to raise the standards of the Ameri- 
can press generally. 

BELLE ZELLER 

Brooklyn College 


Montacu, M. F. Asmiey. An Introduc- 
tion to Physical Anthropology Pp. xiv, 
325. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 
Publisher, 1945. $4.00. 


In this well-written volume Professor 
Montagu has provided a useful college 
text for elementary or survey courses in 
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the social sciences. He includes two ma- 
jor themes: (1) primatology, including 
primate paleontology; and (2) human bi- 
ology, including paleoanthropology. The 
book is, therefore, a summary of primate 
and human evolution, together with a con- 
sideration of the present differentiation and 
deployment of primates and man. 

The chapters on the primates are com- 
pact summaries of the work of such pri- 
matologists as Gregory and Schultz. They 
provide a good analysis of the morphology 
of the primates in time and in space. In 
Figure 1 and again in Figure 16 the clas- 
sification and phylogeny of the primates, 
including man, are given in summary form. 
It must be noted that, due to the dictates 
of the type of outline or schema, the 
Australopithecinae appear to possess dif- 
ferent evolutionary status in the two fig- 
ures. The chapters on human evolution 
bring up to date the recent findings in 
Java reported by Weidenreich and von 
Koenigswald. 

In bis discussion of the groupings and 
subgroupings of man, Professor Montagu 
rejects the older terms “stock” and “race,” 
preferring to speak of them as “division” 
and “ethnic group.” The resultant classifi- 
cation of mankind does not differ ap- 
preciably from older categories or systems. 
There 1s felt to be this difference, however: 
the recognition of “divisions” and “ethnic 
groups” implies the dynamics of heredity 
(however much is known of human he- 
redity at present). For Professor Mon- 
zagu, therefore, any classificatory system 
of human beings is both imperfect and 
temporary. His definitions merit quoting: 
“A division is a collection or complex of 
isolates characterized by a relative uni- 


formity of physical characters which in 


combination serve to distinguish that di- 
vision from all others”; “an ethnsc group 
is a subdivision of a division of mankind, 
an isolate, more or less distinguished from 
other isolates within the same division by 
zhe possession of one or more morphologi- 
cal or measurable characters.’ With the 
principles of these definitions we can agree, 
but the “one or more” is apt to be dan- 
gerous, for any single physical trait is too 
variable to be diagnostic. Insistence on a 
larger complex or assemblage of traits 
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would lead to greater clarity of categoriza- 
tion 

This book will give the beginner—the 
college studént and the lay reader—a per- 
spective of man and his primate relatives. 
There is an Appendix on “Methods of 
` Measurement.” The definitions are clear 
but too general to serve as the basis of 
instruction. 

W. M. KROGMAN 
University of Chicago 
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SI{{mons, Leo W. The Role of the Aged 
in Primitive Society. Pp vi, 317. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1945. 
$4.00. 


The author defines the content of this 
book as “a report on the status and treat- 
ment of the aged within a world-wide se- 
lection of primitive societies.” His em- 
pirical data are based on a sample of 
seventy-one societies selected from all the 
major continental areas and island groups, 
from - varied geographical habitats with 
widely different cultural traditions. The 
adjective “primitive” in the title of the 
book assumes a more than usual ambiguity, 
since the Mongols, the Norsemen, the Al- 
banians, and the ancient Hebrews are in- 
cluded. The fundamental methodology 
employed in the analysis of the raw data 
is quantitative. This, in fact, is the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the investigation. 
One hundred and nine physical and cultural 
“background traits” pertaining to “(a) 
habitat, maintenance and economy; (b) 
political and social organization; (c) re- 
ligious and miscellaneous beliefs and prac- 
tices” were selected and correlations 
worked out between these and 112 char- 
acteristics found to be associated with the 
status and treatment of the aged. The 
mere presence or absence of a trait was 
considered insufficient, so a five-point scale 
was used and a judgment made running 
from lack of information on a subject to 
“dominance, marked elaboration, or strong 
social importance of the trait in the par- 
ticular tribe under investigation.” 

Since the major purpose in employing 
quantitative methods at all is greater “ob- 
jectivity,” the author readily admits a 
certain margin of error due to the neces- 
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sity of evaluating the source material, con- 
flicting reports, and so on (p. 13). He 
also points out that “the only reliable 
criterion for the onset of old age seems to 
be the social and cultural one.” An “old” 
person is one regarded as “old” (p. 15). 
While no one can quarrel with the author’s 
aim to be objective, or with the interest 
and importance of the problem investi- 
gated, it is legitimate to ask whether or 
not the results obtained in this study 
justify the elaborate statistical means em- 
ployed. I do not think they do. No 
startling trends are revealed that could not 
have been discerned by a judicious han- 


) 


dling of the data in a nonstatistical man- | 


ner. In fact, the text reads very much 
like certain anthropological treatises of 
yesterday, where some generalization is 
documented from tribe after tribe. Fur- 
thermore, I fail to see why certain groups 
(e.g, Tasmanians, Mundas) have been 
selected at all, since the ethnographic ac- 
counts available are known to be rela- 
tively inadequate, or why, in other cases, 
certain sources have been neglected that 
might have contributed either additional 
or substantiating data (e.g., Gusinde on 
the people of Tierra del Fuego, additional 
studies of the Araucanians by Latcham 
who is represented only by a single title, 
and source material on the Aztecs which 
is entirely omitted). 

The quantitative treatment of ethno- 
graphic facts in relation to various types 
of problems has long been a hotly de- 
bated question in anthropological circles. 
The primary issue, of course, turns upon 
the question whether or not a culture can 
be broken down into units that are suff- 
ciently definable and significantly meaning- 
ful for purposes of manipulation by re- 
fined statistical operations. I do not 


- believe that this book will win any new 


adherents to quantitative ethnology. 
A. Invinc HALLOWELL 
Northwestern University 
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